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NOTE 


The words, “Amba”, “Enda”, “Mai”, and “Adi” occur 
so frequently in the place names that it may be of interest 
to explain their meanings. “Amba” means a plateau; 
“Enda” is a church ; “Mai” signifies a stream or spring ; 
“Adi” (or Addi) may be literally translated by the Italian 
paese, i.e. either a district or a village. 




FOREWORD 


No one is more conscious than the author of the many 
shortcomings of this book. It is not a military history of 
the first three months of the operations in the Tigrai, but 
merely the impressions and experiences of one who followed 
as closely as possible the advance of the Italian troops. It 
was written from day to day, some of it by the roadside 
while motor-lorries, batteries of artillery, and cars tried to 
pass each other on perilous mountain tracks ; some of it was 
written on the corners of mess-tables ; some of it on the 
wall of Fortino Coatit during the long morning vigil while 
General de Bono waited for the news of the first advance ; 
some of it in the wild fastnesses of the Tembien. It is a 
faithful record of the life of the Italian Army as the author 
saw it — a life of mingled excitement and boredom, of the 
cheerful endurance of hardships, of great marches and long 
periods of inaction, of unceasing struggle with the diffi- 
culties of a roadless and mountainous country. It is also 
a faithful record of the attitude of the native population to 
the advancing troops, of the immediate results of the 
freeing of the slaves, of the provision of free medical treat- 
ment, of the feeding of the hungry and the effort to establish 
law and peace, which were unknown blessings in the Tigrai. 

The question as to what books should be taken to a 
desert island was answered by the writer without any 
difficulty — Shakespeare and Boswell’s L,ife of Johnson, The 
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natural doubt as to the interest or value the first impression 
of which this book is composed, was partially laid to rest 
by a sentence in one of Dr. Johnson’s letters to Bennet 
Langton — It is a rule never to beforgotten^ that whatever strikes 
stronghi should be described while the first impression remains fresh 
in the mind. 

February 1936. 
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CHAPTER I 


ON BOARD AN ITALIAN TRANSPORT 

“I WANT to go to Eritrea to see what is happening there.” 
I was talking to an Italian in an ofl&dal position in London 
during August 193 5 . 1 expected a polite and non-committal 
smile at so foolish a statement, instead of which he replied : 
“Well, why not go ?” I looked at him to see if he was 
serious ; did he really think that it was possible that the 
Italian Government would allow an Englishwoman to visit 
a colony where it seemed possible that a war would break 
out at any moment ? I knew that both the Embassy in 
London and the Ministry of Press and Propaganda in 
Rome were being bombarded with applications from papers 
wishing to send out well-known correspondents, and that 
so far everyone had been told that no permits were being 
granted ; was it likely that I should succeed where they 
had failed ? 

“Do you really think,” I insisted, “that the Italian 
Government would let me go to Eritrea ?” 

“I can make no promise,” he answered, “but if you are 
in earnest, why don’t you go to Rome and find out ?” 

My original remark had been made rather in the spirit 
in which one might express a wish to visit the moon or some 
place equally beyond the bounds of possibility at the 
moment. Every day the papers printed long articles about 
Abyssinia ; it seemed that every day a book was published 
about that country; half the people I knew were going 
to Addis-Ababa — ^but of Eritrea there was not a word. 
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What kind of place was it ? What was happening to the 
thousands of Italian troops which had been poured into it ? 
Why was there this wall of silence between it and the rest 
of the world ? Q)uld I go and find out the answer to all 
these questions for myself ? Here was advice and cautious 
encouragement too valuable to be neglected. I could and 
would at least go to Rome. 

When there is no news there is always a plentiful crop 
of rumours. Eritrea was reported to be full of malaria, the 
troops were decimated with typhoid, they were dying of 
thirst, the heat was unbearable, the floods made movement 
impossible ; it was (of course) no fit place for a woman, the 
Italians were not even allowing their own Red Cross Units 
to proceed there. Kind friends pointed out that I had no ex- 
perience of the tropics ; that I had never even slept in a tent; 
that I knew nothing of the conditions I should have to 
face — all of which incidentally was perfectly true. Others 
with more vivid imaginations suggested that there would 
be lions, of which I vaingloriously declared myself not to 
be afraid ; snakes, of which I was frankly terrified ; or, as 
a last alternative, that I should be killed by the Abyssinians — 
to this I replied firmly that I meant to keep the Italian Army 
between me and the enemy. All such conversations and 
warnings ended up with the remark : "But of course the 
Italian Government wiU never give you a permit.” So 
firmly was this last fact impressed upon me that it was 
with the gloomiest forebodings that I started for Rome. 
There I found an entirely different atmosphere ; instead of 
criticism and opposition I received nothing but help and 
useful advice. 

It was true that the Ministry was being besieged by 
journalists wishing to go to Eritrea, but so far the organiza- 
tion in the colony was not prepared to deal with the 
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numbers who were applying. If I would promise to say 
nothing about it a special exception might be made for me ; 
my case was different, as I did not wish to use the telegraph. 

My application would be forwarded immediately to the 
Qiief of the Government, but did I understand that life 
would not be exactly comfortable, especially for a woman ? 
It was the only occasion on which my sex was so much as 
mentioned, for Italians take the eminently sensible attitude 
that if a woman is prepared to do the same work as a 
man, and accept the same conditions as a man, no un- 
reasonable obstacles should be placed in her way. At the 
same time, they will do what they can to see that she enjoys 
the smaller comforts of life. Within forty-eight hours the 
memorandum embodying my application was returned with 
the one word : Si. M. Without comment or inquiry. Signor 
Mussolini had given me his permission to proceed to 
Eritrea. 

The news was immediately telephoned to me ; would I 
come and discuss details ? When I arrived breathless with 
excitement, the only question that remained to be settled 
was “When and how was I to get to Eritrea ?” My answer 
was very simple ; “As soon as possible and in a transport.” 

Even this new and — from die English point of view — 
unheard-of request was received without demur. “I will 
telephone to the Ministries of War and of the Colonies and 
ask how soon you can have a cabin,” Then my friend went 
on in an apologetic tone, “You will understand that it is 
not easy.” 

Easy ? I thought of the blank official refusal I should 
have met with from English authorities ; the mere idea of a 
woman being given a passage in the circumstances would 
probably have induced fits of apoplexy in various elderly 
admirals and colonels. I was indeed fortunate that neither 
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red tape nor conventionality held sway in the Italian 
Ministries. 

The next few days were spent in a feverish attempt to 
buy the necessary equipment. An Italian officer constituted 
himself my escort and took me to the Roman equivalent of 
the Army and Navy Stores. Everything was forthcoming 
except a tent ; the Ministry had warned me that there was 
not one left in Italy and suggested my writing to England, 
an idea which I received in non-committal silence. I knew 
that it would mean a delay of weeks, and I had no intention 
of being held up. I felt that if the Army of East Africa could 
not provide me with a tent it was worse equipped than I 
imagined. No woman of fashion ever fussed over the shape 
and fit of a new hat as my Italian friend did over my sun- 
helmet; it had to be exactly the right size in order to 
provide the necessary protection. I refused to be interested, 
as I thought it both hideous and desperately uncomfortable, 
but I was made to try on at least a dozen before he was 
satisfied. 

“A cabin has been reserved for you in the Conte 
Biancamano” I was told on Saturday, September 14th. 
“Can you be ready to sail on Wednesday next, the i8th ?” 
Here was a real stroke of luck ; she was a fine transatlantic 
liner turned transport and was to carry a large contingent 
of Black Shirts ; needless to say my answer was an en- 
thusiastic “Yes”. But my desire to leave “as soon as possible” 
was to receive unexpected gratification. 

On my return from a late cinema on Monday night, or, 
rather, on the Tuesday morning, I found an evening paper 
lying on my bed. Marked with the red pencil of danger 
was a paragraph announcing that the Conte Biancamano was 
sailing twenty-four hours eariier. Unfortunate officials of 
the Press Bureau were aroused from their sleep shortly after 
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daybreak in order to deal ■with the situation. “Was the news 
true and •were my papers ready ?” Kind but sleepy voices 
assured me that it -was no good telephoning to the War 
Office at that hour, but they would let me know as soon 
as they had any news. At 9.30 a.m. I was asked to go and 
collect my permit and letters of introduction. “It is quite 
true the ship is leaving this afternoon, but if you can go 
by the 12.25 train you can catch her ; we are telephoning 
to say you are coming.” 

There were ine-vitably moments on the journey to 
Naples when I visualized myself arri-ving at the docks only 
to see the 'hianeamano disappearing over the horizon, but 
there she was, towering above the quay, while a long line 
of men like a great brown snake crept up the gangway. 
Her decks, her bulwarks, her canvas-covered boats were 
all covered •with men ; the soldiers of the 230th Legion of 
the National Fascist Militia in their yellowish khaki with 
black facings gave her the appearance of having been 
invaded by a swarm of gigantic bees, while the deep hum 
which arose from the ship and the quay completed the 
illusion. 

Every arrangement had been made, the embarkation 
officer was awaiting me at the gangway, and it only remained 
to con-sdnce a stupefied Carabiniere that I was sailing in the 
transport. He had all my sympathy, as no one could have 
been expected to believe such an unlikely story. 

The sailing of any transport from any port in any 
country has a strong family likeness. There was the band 
playing patriotic airs, there was the vast crowd, there were 
cheers and answering cheers, growing to a sustained roar 
when the General commanding the base camp at Naples 
came aboard to say good-bye. The last detachment was 
coming up the gangway, and even an inexpert eye could 

B 
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see with what efficiency and rapidity the embarkation was 
being carried out. As each man came aboard he was handed 
a card with the number of his berth and shepherded straight 
to it to deposit his equipment. The General went ashore, 
the hawsers were cast off, and, punctual to the moment, the 
ship slid almost imperceptibly from the quay. The white 
handkerchiefs of the women, the red, white, and green tri- 
colour of Italy, the yellow and scarlet of the scarves of the 
Avantgardisti suddenly transformed the solid mass ashore 
into the semblance of a garden of flowers swaying in the 
wind. The cheers drowned the music of the band, but the 
effervescence and excitement which used to characterize an 
Italian crowd were lacking ; there was instead a deep note 
of seriousness in the voices. This was no adventure lightly 
undertaken by these volunteers ; they were going to serve 
their country in what every man believed was a righteous 
cause. 

The setting sun turned the slopes of Vesuvius to a deep 
rose, the smoke of the volcano hung like a white plume in 
the still air, while the sea became a deeper blue. But even 
the beauties of the Bay of Naples paled in interest before 
what was happening on board ship. 

Reminiscences of what I had heard in the days of my 
youth from British naval officers in command of transports 
returned to my mind as I watched the Italian naval officer 
in command dealing with the situation. In the excitement 
of the departure the Militia men had swarmed all over the 
ship ; they were sorted out, sent to their own quartets and 
made to imderstand that a notice which said “For officers 
only” was to be obeyed impliddy and without further 
insttuctions. Bewildered orderlies and batmen who tried to 
argue were shown the correct way round, and the “Army” 
was generally taught how to behave at sea. 
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There was then time to take stock of the officers whose 
fellow passenger I was to be. What might have been an 
embarrassing moment was made easy and pleasant by their 
courtesy and kindness ; they disguised what must have 
been their extreme surprise at finding a woman — and par- 
ticularly an Englishwoman — ^in their midst. The military 
chaplain gave a practical demonstration of his obedience to 
St. Paul’s precepts about courtesy. He was quickly joined by 
other officers whose one preoccupation seemed to be to 
make me feel welcome. They immediately undertook my 
education in military matters ; they explained the rank 
badges, how to distinguish between the officers of the Army 
and the Militia, and between the various branches of the 
Services. 

There were a certain number of Army officers and 
details going to join their units in Eritrea, otherwise the 
Biancamano was carrying the three battalions (including the 
machine-gun detachment) of tJae 230th Legion of the 
National Fascist Militia. The Militia is an unpaid territorial 
organization liable to be called up in times of national 
emergency, but with no obligation to service overseas ; it 
is hardly necessary to say that in 1935 every Legion was 
volunteering, indeed clamouring, to be sent to East Africa. 
In 1923 the Legions were formed out of the Fascist fighting 
detachments of the days of the revolution, and enlistment 
was voluntary. Now it is a highly prized privilege only to 
be achieved by those who have passed through the ranks 
of the Fascist youth organizations. Neither men nor officers 
are “amateur soldiers” ; the men have done their service 
in the Army, while the senior officers are retired regulars 
and the juniors have been through the officers’ training 
corps in their respective universities. The Roman military 
organization has been followed in the Militia, and the 
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oflScefs have the Roman military ranks. At home the Militia 
wear the black shirt and the grey-green uniform, but for 
foreign service they are given a khaki kit with black facings. 

The 230th Legion comes from the Abruzzi, where, as 
one of the officers proudly assured me, “the Italian race is 
purest ; we have not suffered from the invasions that the 
other provinces have had”. Every Italian is first of all 
devoted to his country, and secondly firmly convinced that 
he comes from its finest province. 

The Biancamano is a ship of 24,300 tons, but even she 
was hard put to it to find accommodation for nearly 3,300 
officers and men. All the public rooms, except half the first- 
dass dining saloons, had been stripped of their furnishings 
and fitted with bunks for the men. These bunks covered the 
whole of the deck space in two tiers with very narrow 
passages. It meant uncommonly dose quarters, but each 
man had a good mattress, pillow, and sheet — ^blankets 
are unnecessary impedimenta in the Mediterranean or the 
Red Sea in September. The cooking was done in the ship’s 
galley by the regular cooks and the men messed on deck. 
Very good the meals looked — a large helping of macaroni, 
a good slice of meat and peas, a big roll of bread, and a 
pint of wine was an average day’s dinner. The non- 
commissioned officers messed in the second-dass saloon 
and the officers in what was left of the first-dass saloon. 
Fortunately the sea was like a mill-pond, for, in bad weather, 
with everything battened down, nobody would have been 
exactly comfortable. 

On the second night an impromptu sing-song can only 
be described as having “broken out” on the upper deck. 
It was started by four or five junior officers with an Abruzzi 
folk song ; gradually nearly a hundred officers collected. 
They sang the songs of their province, the “hymns” of the 
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Fascist revolution, the marching songs which are now heard 
all over Italy. One man, in the true Italian tradition, taught 
the others a simple chorus and improvised topical verses, 
every allusion being received with a shout of delight. Again 
and again they sang “Abyssinia”, the soldiers’ song of 1955. 
Young and old, senior and junior, they all sang with the 
same fervour and simple enthusiasm which knew no self- 
consciousness. It would never strike an Italian today to be 
ashamed of his love of his country and his readiness to die 
for her if necessary. Nothing could have shown more 
clearly the difference between the Italian and English 
character ; every decent Englishman is equally prepared to 
die for his country, but not to talk about it. 

It is not the aim of this book to enter into the unhappy 
dispute between Italy and England over the question of 
Abyssinia, but the matter arose inevitably in the course of 
the long peaceful days at sea. Nothing could have been 
gentler than the way in which I was questioned about the 
attitude of my country and the patience with which my 
explanations were heard. One of the senior officers summed 
up the situation : “You have shown your confidence in us 
by coming with us.” The phrase expressed my own con- 
viction that, whatever situation arose, the innate good 
breeding and kindliness of the Italians would not fail. Is 
there any other nation of whom an Englishwoman could 
say the same ? It is this mutual confidence and understanding 
between the two countries, which had existed for centuries, 
that made the dispute the more tragic. 

There is no need to explain to English readers the many 
currents of opinion which made the situation so bewildering 
to Italians ; the Italian point of view was, however, little 
understood in England. Among those who had taken 
passage in the Biancamano was ihe Marchese Paulucd di 
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Calboli Barone. He had been for five years the head of 
Signor Mussolini’s personal Cabinet, then for six years one 
of the Under-Secretaries-General of the League of Nations, 
and is now the President of “L.U.C.E.” — ^the official cine- 
matograph organization in Italy. He was proceeding to 
Eritrea to supervise the setting up of a unit which was to 
be responsible for the taking of news films. Probably no 
Italian was more competent to express the point of view of 
his country. 

“Why has England behaved like this,” he asked me ; 
“why has she shown such sudden hostility to Italy ? We 
have never threatened her or any part of her Empire. For 
years we have been tr3dng to solve our very grave problems 
by peaceful means. We have a growing population to pro- 
vide for ; what have we done ? We have spent enormous 
sums on developing our country ; we have reclaimed waste 
land so that our people may have room to live and food to 
eat. At Versailles we received no mandate, while England, 
France, and even Belgium added vast tracts to their colonial 
possessions. I know from my personal experience that the 
strongest pressure was brought to bear on Signor Mussolini 
to induce him to raise the question of mandates at Geneva. 
He refused again and again — ‘It would mean opening the 
whole question of mandates, and that might lead to a 
European war. I will not do it.’ 

“But we must have room to expand,” went on the 
Marchese Paulucd ; “you have closed your Empire against 
our emigrants although there are large tracts of unpopulated 
land which our people could cultivate for the benefit of both 
our countries. You cannot ‘botde up’ a people indefinitely, 
you will produce an explosion. 

“We have tried for years to establish friendly relations 
with Abyssinia. It is a country in need of the help of a 
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dvilked nation to develop its natural resources. We have 
patiently endured raid after raid into our territory in the 
hope that things would improve — ^that we could find at once 
an outlet for our population and a market for our goods. 
This could have done no harm but only good to England. 
The mistake that we made was supporting Abyssinia’s 
application for membership of the League. We Ijelieved 
that the pledges she was required to give before she 
was elected would be carried out, and that slavery and 
disorder would be put a stop to. It was in the same hope 
that we signed the Treaty of Friendship in 1928, but none 
of her international obligations have been fulfilled and things 
have not become better. 

“After years of experience at Geneva I believe that the 
League of Nations has a very great task to perform in the 
world, but its worst enemies are those unreasoning sup- 
porters who want, as you EngUsh say, ‘to make it run before 
it can walk’. Such a new organization needs to be very 
carefully built up, not to be given tasks beyond its strength. 
One of the mistakes of the Covenant is placing all nations 
on a footing of equality when they differ so profoundly. 
Who can pretend that Abyssinia is the equal of England ? 
And who would have believed that we should have found 
England as the champion and protector of a slave-raiding 
and slave-trading country ? Look at the descriptions of the 
barbarities and horrors practised in Abyssinia in the books 
written by Englishmen. And now the English pacifists are 
prepared to plunge Europe into war for the sake of such a 
people. It is mad. Do you really want to turn a colonial 
expedition, of which there have been so many in English 
history, into a world catastrophe ? 

“We Fascists hate war, but we think that it is sometimes 
a grim and terrible necessity. We are not entering lightly on 
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this course of action, and do your socialists really think that 
they can stop us by threats ? You are using the League of 
Nations not to help to keep the peace but to create war. 

.. “There is every reason, historical and geographical, why 
our countries should be friends ; they are probably the only 
two nations in Europe who have never fought each other. 
We have been allies for generations, there is nowhere in the 
world that our interests dash — and now you suddenly treat 
us as if we were your enemies ! I cannot understand you.” 

Every conversation which I had in the Biancamano bore 
out the truth of the words of the Marchese Paulucd. I never 
heard one word of the glorification of war for its own sake, 
^et those who profess to see no difference between National- 
Sodalism and Fasdsm ponder this fact.) The boys were gay 
and looked on tihe thing as an adventure — ^it is fitting that 
youth should be light-hearted. But the senior officers, who 
knew what war meant, were going in a different spidt. 
They were proud and happy to be serving their country, 
but each in turn would tell me of their homes, of their 
wives and children. “Do you think,” they would ask as 
they showed me the photographs that they carried in their 
pockets, “that I should have volunteered if I did not 
believe in the righteousness of our cause ?” There could 
have been no doubt of their sincerity. 

We reached Port Said at ii a.m. on September 20th, our 
arrival being enlivened by the fact that two transports which 
had left Naples a couple of days before us were lying in the 
port. Their presence afforded the troops in all three ships 
a magnificent opportunity to try and out-cheer each other. 
Bands brayed their loudest, and “Giovinezza” and “Abys- 
sinia” sung simultaneously added to a pandemonium which 
only Italians can create and certainly only Italians can enjoy. 
No one was allowed to land, but this was no hardship if 
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the rest of Pott Said is as uninteresting as that seen from 
the harbour — ^modern and characterless. Its sky-line is 
decorated naturally enough with advertisements of whisky 
and — ^unnaturally — ^with advertisements of preserved milk. 
If its reputation is in any way deserved, it is hard to imagine 
that there is much demand for milk, preserved or otherwise, 
in Port Said. 

For four hours the ship was besieged by bum-boatmen 
and women whose merchandise was lacking both in 
imagination and variety ; it consisted entirely of slippers, 
riding-crops, and sun-helmets. As the troops on board were 
exclusively infantrymen and everyone was supplied with a 
sun-helmet, not much business was done. However, the 
men enjoyed hanging over the side and shouting at the 
Egyptians, who screamed shrilly in reply ; the women of 
not uncertain age were given brevet rank as aunts, and were 
quite equal to dealing with their new-found nephews. 

Much more exciting were the boat-loads of Italian 
residents who circled round the ship cheering and exchanging 
greetings ; they were answered with enthusiasm, and the 
clamour never ceased. As we weighed anchor and steamed 
slowly into the Canal they abandoned their boats and, 
leaping into cars, drove slowly along the bank, still cheering. 
Boys and girls of the BaliUa (the Fascist Youth Organiza- 
tion) were drawn up on a small jetty and raised their shnll 
“Vivas'^ Even after darkness had fallen we were overtaken 
by three carloads of enthusiasts, and the ship’s searchlight 
shone on a huge Italian flag which streamed in the breeze 
from one of the cars, while “Giovinezza” rang out over the 
desert. 

One of the great interests of the voyage was provided 
by a study of the differences of the customs of the British 
Army (as expounded by one’s soldier relations) and those 
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of the Legions of the Fascist Militia. To argue from the 
particular to the general is usually misleading, but certainly 
on board the Bianeamano the relations between officers and 
men seemed to me to present a remarkable contrast to those 
obtaining in any disciplined British service. There could be 
no doubt of the affection between officers and men ; the fact 
of their all coming from the same district added to what can 
only be described as the “family feeling”. A man would 
accost an officer and, after the Roman salute, the conversation 
would proceed on terms of complete equality; even an 
order might produce a long and friendly discussion. Guards 
posted to mark the portion of the deck reserved for officers 
lounged about leaning on the bulwarks and chattering with 
their fdends. At recurrent intervals the band would suddenly 
invade the officers’ quarters without any warning, and a line 
of subalterns roaring with laughter would push back the men 
who surged after the band. For a minute or two it would 
look like a football scrimmage as “those behind cried 
‘forward !’ and those in front cried ‘back !’ ” 

The band was indeed an unfailing deHght, for its per- 
formances were apparently entirely spontaneous. Two or 
three of its members would strike up, others would rush to 
fetch their instruments, but long before the late comers had 
arrived a start would have been made. There followed a 
steeplechase rush round the ship, all running and blowing 
thdr hardest, the tune streaming out like the tail of a kite 
behind them. 

The men were nearly all of the splendid stocky, broad- 
shouldered type of the peasant of Central Italy, and they all 
looked in magnificent condition and ready for any hardship. 
The officers were never tired of praising them ; “such good 
fellows and so well disciplined”. I had no reason to doubt 
it, but Italian and English ideas of discipline differ very 
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much in externals. I was not surprised, for I had been told 
this by a friend who had served with the Italian Army in 
Macedonia and who, despite the diflFerence, had the warmest 
admiration for the Italian troops. 

There could be no doubt about the officers knowing 
their men well. At Port Said the order was given that sun- 
helmets must be worn. As we steamed into the Canal the 
whole of the superstructures in the bows of the ship was 
covered with hundreds of men ; about half a dozen were bare- 
headed or wearing nothing but what used to be known in 
the British Army as “forage caps”. A centurion of the Legion 
went on the bridge widi a megaphone and repeated the 
order for sun-helmets ; some of those who had climbed into 
particularly advantageous positions on the tops of derricks 
became conveniently deaf. But in a moment the officer had 
ticked them off by name, although he could see nothing but 
the backs of their heads. 

The costumes evolved by the oflScers for wearing on 
board ship were remarkable in their variety. Pyjamas, or 
some combination of pyjamas and uniform, were the most 
popular — ^uniform breeches with a pyjama coat or a uniform 
coat and pyjama legs, but rank badges pinned to the left 
breast of singlets were perhaps the most surprising sight 
to English eyes. In these kits they would troop in to mess, 
the only ceremony observed being that all rose and gave 
the Roman salute when the Console — ^i.e. the Commandant 
of the Legion — entered the dining saloon. 

The heat of the Red Sea certainly provided an excuse 
for any costume, or indeed lack of it, but the Red Sea, 
where there was at least a breeze, “paled its ineflFectual 
fire” before the heat of Massawa. This town stands on the 
equator and boasts that it is the hottest place in the 
world. I have no reason to doubt that boast. The coast 
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of Erittea is low and sandy, but behind Massawa there is 
a great range of mountains which were almost grey in the 
glare of the midday sun when we dropped anchor in the 
harbour at a p.m. on September 23rd. A year ago Massawa 
was merely a port of call for Italian liners to the Far East 
and South Africa, and the chief outlet of the trade of the 
colony, but the total number of sailings in 1934 only totalled 
234. Now, as one officer remarked, “it looks like Genoa”. 
The roads and docks were crammed with ships of all sizes, 
and a flotilla of Italian destroyers lay sweltering in the sun. 

At 8 p.m. we entered the inner harbour and the great 
ship was slowly and delicately edged into her place alongside 
the quay. There was about a foot to spare, fore and aft, 
when we tied up. 

The disembarkation started immediately. The great 
brown snake which I had seen winding its way on board 
at Naples now crept slowly ashore. As each battalion was 
complete it disappeared into the hot darkness to enter the 
motor-buses which were to take it to Asmara and beyond. 
I watched with amazement as the men passed, cheerfully 
carrying packs which I could not have lifted, but they made 
little of the weight. The officers inevitably suggested the 
White Knight in Alice in Wonderland, for they were hung 
round with an immense assortment of objects. In addition to 
revolvers and daggers they had map-cases (whidi carried far 
more than maps), field-glasses, cameras, thermos flasks, and 
other oddments suggested by personal fancies. Through 
the stifling night the steady tramp of feet continued ; it was 
one o’clock in the morning when the last man marched 
away into the unknown. 



CHAPTER n 


THE SMOK.E BLEW T0WABJ5S ABYSSINLA. 

The oflficers of the Regular Army who were proceeding to 
Asmara had been told to remain on board the Biancamam 
for the night, as there was no accommodation for them 
ashore, and the naval officer in command very kindly asked 
me to do the same. At 4.30 a.m. we paraded to see our gear 
ashore. There is one characteristic of the Italians for which 
I have the most profound admiration and envy — ^their total 
indifference to breakfast. Dinner the night before had been 
at 6 p.m., but everyone started cheerfully for the station 
without a thought of breakfast. It must be confessed that 
mine consisted of a peach and a small quantity of brandy 
consumed as the train was climbing the pass 8000 feet 
above sea-level. It was a meal reminiscent of a “Ouida” hero, 
but it was the only food available, and the change of altitude 
is an affair to be treated with respect. 

The half-mile from the ship to the station was all that 
I saw of Massawa. I had been told that it was a fine modem 
town. It had indeed been entirely rebuilt after the terrible 
earthquake of 1921. Certainly the offices and warehouses in 
the docks were handsome and suitable for the climate ; the 
test of the town I was prepared to take on trust, for in 
common with everyone else who lands at Massawa, my one 
preoccupation was to leave it as soon as possible. 

Despite its climate Massawa has always been the centre 
of trade between north-east Africa and Arabia, for it has 

*9 
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the one sheltered harbour oti the Red Sea, and the develop- 
ment of the port after the earthquake was carried out with 
the expectation of an increase of traffic in the future. 
Although the works are not yet finished it was fortunate 
that so much had been accomplished, for by the spring of 
1955 its resources were subjected to a strain which had 
never been foreseen. 

I had sufficient time and energy to observe the order 
that prevailed. Men and stores were obviously being handled 
rapidly and efficiently, and there was nothing to suggest 
that the port was congested ; conditions had clearly changed 
since the beginning of the year. 

This very hasty and superficial impression was confirmed 
by the study of an official report prepared by the Italian 
Army Service Corps of their activities between March 16, 
1935, and July 16, 1933. When ihe A.S.C. took over in 
March there only existed what they described as “the very 
modest peace organization of the port”. They were called 
on to provide for the disembarkation of a quarter of a 
milli on men, and all the stores, arms, and general impedi- 
menta needed by a modem army which had to be maintained 
in a country destitute of all supplies. 

It must be remembered, in addition, that everything 
needed for the improvement of the docks and the building 
of hundreds of miles of new roads had also to be brought 
from Italy. Wharfs had to be constructed or enlarged, or 
rendered safe for the landing of petrol and explosives. 
There was no accommodation for troops or supplies and 
this had to be built immediately ; the new station had to 
be finished and fresh railway lines laid in the docks ; a 
road had to be made connecting the outer and the inner 
harbour ; telephones and electric-light wires had to be laid 
by the mile ; warehouses had to be built, each adapted to 
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the stotes it was to contaia ; most difficult of all, the problem 
of the supply of water for men and animals had to be solved. 

The first and greatest task was to dear the ground of the 
mountains of supplies that had accumulated, and which had 
to be got away by the single line of railway only capable 
of handling 200 tons of goods a day, while the dumps ran 
into thousands of tons. By the middle of June 200,000 tons 
of stores had been dealt with, and by the middle of July the 
amount had risen to over 400,000 tons. New rolling stock 
had been imported, the single line had been duplicated in 
many places, a system of signalling installed. The railway 
had been supplemented by lorries and camel caravans, and 
the A.S.C. was able to report by the middle of July that 
“the situation was well in hand” and the congestion at an 
end. An astonishing feat when it is remembered that it was 
carried out with no lull in the disembarkation of troops 
and stores, and that it was all done by Europeans working 
under a tropical sun. The local inhabitants have a rooted 
objection to manual labour and confined their energies to 
looking on; after walking half a mile to the station I 
sympathized with the Eritreans. 

We found the most modem single-coach motor train 
awaiting us ; this dimbs the 8000 feet in three hours 
instead of the six of the steam train. The coach bears the 
strongest resemblance to the one which runs from Padding- 
ton to the outer suburbs, and it seemed strange to meet one 
of the family in Central Africa. The line which runs from 
Massawa to Asmara on the great tableland above was one 
of the finest examples of Italian railway engineering. For 
the first few miles the line crosses a desolate sandy waste ; 
in September this was dotted with supply depots of war 
materials and hutments for the men at work on the new 
road. Clad in shorts and sun-hehnets, gangs of men from 
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Sidly and the Veneto were swinging pickaxes, wheeling 
barrows, levelling sand dunes, or building solid stone 
bridges over guUeys. They looked well and happy. As a 
matter of fact, of the Italians who have gone to Eritrea 
since the beginning of the year — ^troops and workmen — 
only seven per thousand have died, or have had to be 
repatriated through illness. 

The railway line left the sandy plain and began to wind 
in and out of the foothills. Never had I imagined such barren 
country ; the only sign of life was flocks of little grey and 
black birds and a brown scrub which looked as dead as the 
arid soil. At last there was a trace of water in one of the 
small valleys, and beside it a few native huts. They were 
miserable affairs, the sides were made of bare branches and 
the roofs of a rough thatch; the better ones had mud 
plastered over the walls. The people were of the negroid 
t3rpe and wore characterless dingy draperies. 

Very soon we began to climb in earnest, and the diffi- 
culty of looking out of both windows at the same moment 
became more acute than usual. The shrubs became larger 
and greener ; the hillsides ran sharply down, scored here 
and there by long lines of brown earth and rocks, which 
were watercourses in the rainy season, but there was no 
water in the narrow gorges and no sign of human habitation. 
Half-way up the great escarpment of the mountain a valley 
widens out and here stands the town of Ghinda. There were 
small, comfortable villas belonging to Italian residents, 
cultivated fields, and beside the railway line herds of the 
small local catde were grazing. There was stiU no water, 
but there must be plenty at a certain depth. 

One small incident ^on the way spoke well for the 
education which Italy is giving her native subjects. We 
stopped at a tiny wayside station, and one of my friends 
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from the 'Biancamano put his head out of the window and 
asked a boy of about fourteen the name of a very handsome 
flowering tree which was growing beside the line. “I do 
not know ; it is not a native tree, it was imported from 
Italy.” There was a roar of laughter from his brother 
ojfficers, but what impressed me was the excellent Italian 
spoken by the very ragged boy. 

At intervals we could see the new road with a ceaseless 
procession of motor-lorries roaring up it. More gangs of 
workmen were building bridges, strengthening comers and 
generally putting finishing touches. Perched appropriately 
enough on a saddle high up in the mountains was a great 
mule depot, thousands of which have been imported for 
the Army. Horses cannot live in the country, except a few 
which come from Abyssinia, and mules were unknown 
before the Italian occupation. 

Seen from the sea, the mountains rise in wave after wave 
until across the horizon runs a great flat wall. At last, after 
innumerable windings and tunnels, we climbed to the top 
of the wall and could look down on the hills and valleys 
below us and away to the plain and the sea ; in the white 
heat there was no line of demarcation between land and 
water. 

Asmara, the capital of the colony, stands near the 
eastern edge of the plateau within a circle of low hills ; it 
is over 7000 feet above sea-level, and though it too is 
practically on the equator, the temperature is little more 
than half that of Massawa. The sun is warm, but there is a 
nip in the air, and at night the thermometer falls very nearly 
to freezing point. The air is so rarefied that newcomers are 
warned to take life easily for the first few days. 

Of all surprising conveyances, I found a victoria with 
a pair of horses at the station of Asmara. The horses were 

c 
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about the size of donkeys, but they trotted gallantly up the 
wide road to the town, and I was deposited at the Press 
Bureau. Here I was received with the kindest of welcomes, 
although I was another burden added to its collective 
shoulders. One understood even more clearly than in Rome 
the reluctance of the authorities to allow journalists to 
proceed to Eritrea. Short of letting them sleep in the streets, 
where was accommodation to be found for them ? 

Six months ago Asmara boasted a population of a few 
thousands, today possibly not even the Governor himself 
could say how many tens of thousands are crammed into 
the little town or living in cantonments around it. While 
the Army itself is on or near the frontier, Asmara has all 
the appearance of a miniature Aldershot, and is filled with 
the multitude of camp-followers which a modem army 
needs or attracts. The Press Bureau had setded the thorny 
question of what to do with the handful of journalists who 
had been allowed to come to the colony, by building some 
four-roomed huts in the garden of the local hotel. Certainly 
great is the power of the Press ; despite the urgent military 
demands for all the transport available, space had been 
found to bring out the sections of these very substantial 
litde bungalows. So far so good, but the unfortunate Press 
Bureau was not at the end of its troubles ; it had got its 
huts, but the only furniture that had arrived were some 
most excellent and comfortable beds. 

With many apologies I was shown into a charming room 
furnished exclusively with one of the famous beds ; a chair 
and a table would arrive in a few days — could I possibly 
manage for the present ? The floor is, after all, an excellent 
place to put things, and the problem of washing was 
solved by the existence of a miniature bathroom with 
running water. It must be said that the water ran with the 
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chill of ice and that washing demanded a cettain amount of 
courage. Native “boys” squatted under the eucaljrptus trees 
that surrounded the huts, and when one needed anything 
one merely put one’s head out of the window and called 
“Hola !” 

The Press Bureau itself was housed in the very fine 
“Casa del Fasdo”, complete with a writing-room, a post 
office, and a mess of which the foreign correspondents were 
made honorary members. There were four of these when 
I arrived in Asmara on September 24th, one member of 
the staff of 11 'Popolo d'ltalia and some officers on leave firom 
their regiments who were journalists in private life. The 
Conte Ciano, the Minister for the Press and Propaganda and 
Signor Mussolini’s son-in-law, had rejoined the Air Force 
and was serving as a captain at the aviation base in Asmara. 
He retained sufficient interest in his civil avocation to come 
to the Press Bureau every evening, and always messed with 
the staff. 

When the Italians chose Asmara as the capital of the 
colony it was a small native village, and this has been left 
undisturbed except for a certaLn amount of cleaning and 
tidying up, and an Italian town of two-storeyed houses 
with straight asphalted roads has been built beside it. 

The Governor’s palace stands at one end of the town 
on a litde eminence, and boasts a garden which is the 
justification of those gardens of the theatre in which all 
flowers bloom together, regardless of the season. In the 
palace garden arum lilies, chrysanthemums, dahlias, mar- 
guerites, and geraniums were all happily growing and 
flowering side by side. Indeed, Asmara seems a paradise for 
flowers ; great purple convolvuluses ramped over every 
available wall, huge bushes of heliotrope and honeysuckle 
scented the air — only roses seemed to be missing. 
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Thef e was no zone of silence, and staff cars and Army 
lorries roared through the streets hooting relentlessly as 
they went. The pavements were crowded with all ranks 
and all branches of the Army, of the National Militia, and 
of the Ascari, the native troops. I was told that an 
immense number of natives from the outlying districts 
had come to Uve in the town. They looked cheerful 
and well fed ; probably they were all making their 
fortunes by selling anything and everything that they 
possessed to the authorities. Occasionally a minor chief 
would pass by mounted on a fine donkey, with his followers 
running before and behind him; chattering groups of 
women, many with babies on their backs, would look at 
one with frank curiosity as they pattered along. They were 
bundles of white draperies, one piece being left loose to be 
pulled over the head and across the mouth as a protection 
against dust. Their style of hairdressing was elaborate and 
hideous. Their heads were covered with tiny plaits dragged 
back from the forehead and gathered together on the nape 
of the neck ; so tight are these plaits that the black skin of 
the head is visible. The whole coiffure is drenched in liquid 
rancid butter, and it is as well to keep to windward of a 
group of women. 

Practically the whole of the population of die centre of 
Eritrea belongs to the Coptic Church ; the priests’ dress 
differs in no way from that of their flock except that they 
wear a high black head-dress, which is a cross between a fez 
and a turban. 

The Italians have laid out a market-place between the 
town and the native village. It seemed to be a centre more 
for the exchange of gossip than of goods, for the Eritreans 
have no native arts and crafts. Circles of women sat round 
odd jumbles of imported goods ; the few baskets that were 
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being plaited were of Italian pattern ; two men in an open 
booth were busily engaged in hammering potted meat tins 
into shape — apparently these found a ready sale. 

The cattle market has been banished to some waste 
ground outside the town, and twice a week the country 
people drive their beasts in for sale to the townsfolk. The 
Italians have done all they can to improve the local breeds 
of cattle, sheep, and goats. The cattle are small, dun- 
coloured animals with a curious hump between their 
shoulders, and, as I found from experience, are not good 
eating. The sheep look very much like the European 
variety and the goats are a fine race. Apparently they are 
more docile than their European brethren, for they allow 
themselves to be carried quite peacefully on a man’s back 
with their legs hanging down each side of his neck. 

On the top of the highest of the small hills overlooking 
the town is a small fort built in the early days of the Italian 
occupation, but it has obviously been “a strong place”. 
Another of the httle eminences provided the site for the 
cantonments of one of the native regiments, but they were 
empty, as the regiment was on the frontier, and it was 
possible to see the hutments provided as married quarters. 
These too were empty, as the women accompany the men, 
being kept, as an Italian officer assured me, well in the 
rear in the case of fighting. This has been the custom among 
the local tribes, and the Italians very wisely have not inter- 
fered with it. The huts are laid out in lines with military 
precision and present the appearance of gigantic beehives ; 
for about four feet from the ground there are thick walls of 
red stone, and above that they are thatched. The petty 
officer in charge of the cantonment paraded his family to 
be introduced. One small girl of about six was wearing a 
necklace from which hung five Maria Theresa dollars, and 
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we were proudly informed that she was already engaged to 
be married. Obviously she was one of the regimental 
heiresses. 

September 28th is the great festival of the Coptic 
Church; it is the day of the Holy Cross, but it is many 
other things besides, like other Churches, the Copts super- 
imposed a Christian on a pagan festival. The “Meschel” 
marked the end of the great summer rains which make the 
whole of East Africa impassable for months ; it was the day 
on which the tribesmen were called together ; the day on 
which the armies of the kings and chiefs were mobilized ; 
the day of the glorification of war and of the warrior. In 
Eritrea the Italians have added another ceremony, for it is 
the day on which honours are bestowed on the chiefs who 
have deserved well of the State. 

The celebrations begin on the evening of the 27th with 
a great torchlight procession, for fire and war were closely 
intermingled in the pagan rites. Outside the town the 
Ascari who were still in Asmara, local chiefs and their 
followers, and apparently all the male inhabitants were 
marshalled. Each man carried a torch composed of bundles 
of twigs bound together with grass rope ; these torches 
were about ten inches in circumference and about four or 
five feet long. The wide flights of steps leading up to the 
terrace in front of the militaty headquarters made an 
excellent grand stand, and were crowded with the Italian 
authorities and the oflScers of the garrison. Below there was 
a gravel sweep, beyond that a strip of grass and then 
the road. 

As darkness fell a bugle-call announced the arrival of 
the Governor and Gimmander-in-Chief of the Army of 
Africa, de Bono. It was the first time that I had seen the 
man whose name is so famous in modem Italy. He was an 
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Army officer of high rank when he threw in his lot with, the 
Fascists in the troublous days of 1921 and 1922 ; he had 
been one of the “Four” who had organized the march on 
Rome ; he had been Governor of Italy’s North African 
colonies, Minister for the Colonies, and in September 1935, 
and next to Signor MussoHni himself, bore the heaviest 
weight of responsibility. I saw a short, spare man with a 
bronzed face, only his white beard and moustache differen- 
tiating him from many a British general who had seen 
service in India. 

Suddenly in the darkness there arose cries of “Hoie”, 
and the procession began. The Ascari advanced four and 
five abreast with a curious dancing step, dashing their 
flaming torches on the ground till the road was covered 
with flaming twigs, for it is both fortunate and a sign of 
courage to tread on fire. (It must be remembered that the 
natives go barefooted.) Some of the detachments were led 
by men beating drums or blowing great wooden pipes and 
dancing as they went. The shrill cries never ceased, but took 
a fresh rhythm from the drums. Then came the native 
chiefs on their donkeys with their escorts, finally a group 
of women in their white draperies. These last broke away 
from the procession on to the gravel sweep below the steps. 

They formed a ring, and, to the music of three or four 
of the great wooden pipes and a drum, performed a cere- 
monial dance. Three or four in coloured draperies leaped 
and whirled in the middle of the circle, while one of them 
held above her head an enormous conical hat covered with 
green, gold, and silver embroidery. The tune consisted of 
one simple phrase repeated over and over again. The only 
incongruous touch was the large electric lamp carried on 
the head of one woman to light up the scene. The last 
torch wound away into the town, the cries died away in 
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the distance, the maddening rhythm of the drums stopped, 
the bugle-call marked the General’s departure, and we went 
home to prepare for the great ceremony next day. 

On a plain outside the town a circle about a mile in 
circumference had been roped off, and a small platform 
had been erected for the Governor. In the centre of the 
circle was an enormous unlighted bonfire surrounded by a 
ring of Coptic priests in vestments which were every colour 
of the rainbow and sparkled with gold and silver. Com- 
panies of Ascari took up their positions near the bonfire, 
while the chiefs in their tight white trousers and long black 
satin cloaks with gold and silver lace were ranged in 
groups round the platform. At last the usual bugle-call 
announced the arrival of the Governor with his Ascari 
escort mounted on small grey Arabs. 

I had been very kindly asked to view the proceedings 
from the Governor’s stand, but for the first time in my life 
I was able to achieve my ambition of seeing a ceremony as 
a Press photographer (the person who has always the best 
view), and I was allowed to roam at large over the parade 
ground. Leaning against the rope close to the stand was an 
old native, his breast covered with medals ; the Italian 
officer, with whom I was, stopped and spoke to him. He 
was a retired petty officer of the Ascari, four times decorated 
for bravery in the field and a veteran of Adowa. He made 
me think of those native non-commissioned officers in 
India who had stood faithful to their British officers in the 
black days of the Mutiny. 

The proceedings began with the presentation of medals 
to the more important chiefs. We were too far off to hear 
the prayers which the Coptic priests were saying over the 
bonfire, but suddenly there was a cry as the smoke and 
flames began to shoot up. 
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“If it bums well,” explained my friend, who is an 
officer in an Ascari regiment, “it means that there will be 
a good war, and from the direction of the smoke you can 
tell where the war will be. That smoke is blowing towards 
Abyssinia. Usually there are hundreds of Ascari at this 
ceremony, today they are all on the frontier ; you should 
see this ceremony when they are all here.” 

I felt that there was more than I could possibly see and 
take in as it was. Beside me was Signor Pavolini, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Fascist Party whom I had known 
in Florence. High rank in the Party was no road to a 
“cushy” job in East Africa, and he was disguised as a 
humble lieutenant in the Air Force. I laughed afterwards as 
I thought of the way in which we had stood beside that 
Ascari officer with our mouths open like young birds while 
he fed us with information. 

The Ascari had now broken ranks and were dancing 
round the fire, those who had scimitars or spears, as well as 
rifles, plunging them into the flames. This brings good 
luck in battle. Meanwhile there was an incessant fusillade 
of blank cartridges and drums were beaten frantically. The 
flames died down, the non-commissioned officers blew their 
whistles, and the companies re-formed. 

The uniforms of the native regiments differ considerably, 
but the usual kit is Ught-brown drill with a very high red 
fez and a broad red sash. Over this, in certain companies, 
there were a few men who wore short cloaks with long 
points all embroidered in silk with representations of lions ; 
some carried spears, others brandished their scimitars. The 
company belonging to the Air Force carried silver shields 
with aeroplanes painted on them in black. Another company 
wore b rillia nt green-and-yeUow silk scarves round their 
fezes, the ends fluttering in the breeze ; a few men had 
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beautifully embossed tound shields. But for the rifles slung 
on their backs and the discipline which prevailed amid appar- 
ent confusion, the sight seemed to have as little to do with 
modem war as the breastplates of the Household Brigade ; it 
was an East African version of the Military Tournament. 

Now began the most curious part of the ceremony. 
Each company in turn advanced towards the Governor’s 
stand and gave what can only be described as a war dance. 
First came a company who carried bags of com, spades, 
and forks. They scattered the com on the ground and 
brandished their spades and forks above their heads, 
obviously inspired by some fertility rite. The largest com- 
pany on parade boasted a band with European instruments, 
who played a native melody of the usual single phrase 
over and over again. It also had a line of small boys on 
either flank, dressed in black waistcoats and white baggy 
shorts, with haloes of tow round their shaven heads. Armed 
with spears and scimitars, about twenty men formed a large 
circle while half a dozen performed a dance which sym- 
bolized a lion hunt. All the time the boys hopped and 
ducked in rhythm with the music, and the remainder of the 
company hopped and shouted. They then advanced quite 
close to the Governor’s stand and performed a more cere- 
monial dance. To our astonishment we suddenly saw a 
woman taking part. There were breathless inquiries as to 
who she was, and why she was there. We were informed 
that she was the head of all the “ladies of the town”, •with 
very extensive powers, and that it was her traditional right 
to take part in this ceremony. With this — ^to our minds — 
remarkable climax, the dances came to an end. 

The Coptic priests who had been looking on from a 
distance were now invited to approach the Governor’s 
stand, and one was able to study their vestments, which I 
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was told are based on those of the High Priest, a reminis- 
cence of the Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon. The chief 
dignitaries had black or red umbrellas with silver ornaments 
held over their heads, while the lesser fry were content with 
green and yellow cotton, or even a European parasol. The 
lesser chiefs and non-commissioned officers who were to 
have certificates conferring titles on them as a reward for 
good service were drawn up in front of the Governor and 
stepped forward as their names were called, giving the 
Fascist salute. 

When this was at an end the Governor made a short and 
soldierly speech, which was translated phrase by phrase. 
The diplomas which had just been conferred upon them 
were a recognition of loyal service in the past, and meant a 
fresh responsibility for the future. He called on every man 
to do his duty in the difficult days through which the colony 
was passing. “Long live the King ! Long live the Duce !” 
Everyone saluted and the ceremony was at an end. 

The rest of the day was given up to what the Eritreans 
evidently regard as gaiety. Parties of children and even 
women paraded the streets with bits of bright silk over their 
white draperies and beat drums unceasingly. 

But the “Meschel” was over : had the smoke spoken 
truly ? Would there be war with Abyssinia before the next 
“Meschel” ? 

It was a curious life in Asmara in September of 1935. 
Except for very uninformative news bulletins one was 
entirely cut off from the rest of the wodd. One heard 
vaguely of committees that met and dissolved in Geneva 
without finding any way out of the impasse. There was much 
to interest a stranger in a very strange land, but one’s 
interest was superficial, for all the time one was waiting and 
wondering. 



CHAPTER III 


WITH THE TROOPS ON THE FRONTIER 

To deal adequately with the experiences and impressions of 
the two following days one would have needed to have been 
an agricultural authority, an ornithologist, a botanist, a 
geologist, and a military expert, alternately and simul- 
taneously. At 7 a.m. on September 29th two American 
journalists, a Polish journalist, a member of the staff of the 
Ufficio Stampa, and I left in two motor-cars to visit the 
troops on the frontier. The road ran for about ten miles 
across the Asmara plateau, past the great aviation camp and 
strips of cultivated land where com and oats were being 
grown. It then began to plunge down one of the great 
gorges which ran into the plain. Here and there a native 
village of huts, with undressed stone walls and flat brown 
thatched roofs, dung to the side of one of the low hills ; 
cacti with their beautiful candelabra of golden and 
crimson flowers, great plants of yellow daisies, and some 
purple flowers brightened the banks of the road. 

The whole way from Asmara to the southern frontier 
the land slopes down, sometimes sharply, sometimes 
gradually, to the basin of the Mareb river, beyond which 
is Abyssinia. The whole country is broken up by deep 
gorges, wide valleys, tablelands and hiUs, some high and 
steep, some little more than large mounds. There is plenty 
of water under the soil, though the streams, which appear 
and disappear, were at this season little more than trickles 

with here and there a shallow pool. There were small 
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patches of crops, mostly Indian corn of a variety known 
locally as “dura”, which is grown by the natives as it gives 
them the least trouble to produce. 

The first soldiers whom we saw were a Legion of Black 
Shirts camped on a hillside over a stream, their small tents 
with their dark-green and purple camouflage being almost 
invisible against the brown earth. It was Sunday, so the 
banks of the little river were covered with men washing 
themselves and their clothes, while the barber was busily 
at work in the shelter of the bridge. Small military posts 
and some deserted hutments were dotted along the road- 
side ; the latter had housed the men who had made the 
road, but there was nothing more to be done in this region 
and they had moved off elsewhere. 

Adi Ugri is forty miles south of Asmara, and was at this 
time the headquarters of the Gavinana Division, the first 
division of Italian troops to land in Eritrea. It is a charmingly 
situated little village, lying in the cup of some low hills ; 
the highest of these was circled by the red walls of a fort, 
while the flat summit of another provided the site for the 
divisional headquarters. The offices were substantial one- 
storey buildings, and the staff lived in large tents or the 
beehive huts vacated by a regiment of Ascari. 

Here we dumped our luggage, as we were to return to 
sleep at headquarters, and picked up our staff officer who 
was to be our guide for the day. We hurried on, as our 
objective was the line of the frontier, and climbing over a 
low stony ridge, with troops encamped on either side of the 
road, came to another and smaller native village, Adi 
Qual^, which was a brigade headquarters. There was a short 
stop while enthusiastic photographers ran about with 
cameras taking pictures of the small booths set up under 
the trees by the roadside, and it was possible to have a talk 
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with some of the Italian soldiers who were standing about, 
and to hear their views of life in Eritrea. They were mosdy 
peasants from the Abru22i, and consequently much interested 
in the agricultural possibilities of the country. 

“It is a good country,” they said, “wonderful soil, you 
could grow anything here ; the only thing that is wrong with 
Eritrea is the population ; these natives won’t work ; what 
this country needs is hundreds of Italian peasants, then you 
would see what we would make of it. The climate is good 
here ; we are all in the best of health.” 

“Do you not find life rather dull and monotonous ?” 
was my very bromidic question, but I wanted to find out 
how the troops were feeling. 

“We are waiting, of course, all the time ; it does seem 
long, but we are ready'” — this with a flash in the eye — “when 
the order comes for the advance. There is a great deal of 
work to do ; we are still improving the roads, la3dng tele- 
graph •wires ; there are a hundred jobs to keep us busy 
all day.” 

“But in the evenings ?” 

“Yes, they are rather dull, but we sing, and some of the 
men can play, and we write letters, and after all we work so 
hard all day that we are glad to go to sleep.” 

They were a happy, cheerful crowd, accustomed to the 
hard life of the Italian peasant ; they were obviously well 
fed and cared for and did not miss what they had never 
had — ^the amusements to which a British soldier is accus- 
tomed. There were canteens where they could buy what 
they needed in the way of small extra comforts, but the 
Italian Army does not pro-vide “club-rooms” or any form 
of entertainment for the men. In all the camps which I 
passed there was not a pair of goal-posts, nor did I see one 
man kicking a ball about. Any spare energies seem to be 
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devoted to the making of gardens, or where on the hill- 
tops there is no water for flowers and vegetables, ingenious 
patterns are made with stones to decorate the dusty soil. 

We were now joined by another officer whose official 
task appeared to be that of a captain in the Army Service 
Corps, but who was, in fact, the man who had created the 
brigade base at Adi Qualk. There was no time at that 
moment to see his handiwork, as we were bound for the 
advance post which looks out over the wide valley of the 
river Mareb. There is an excellent road which leads 
down to the ford, but as one can, of course, see nothing 
from that low level, we were taken to the edge of the 
great bastion which commands the valley and looks 
away to the range of the Abyssinian mountains. We now 
took to a caravan route, and down in a little valley one 
of the cars was bogged, but fortunately some Italian 
workmen were busy in a small quarry near by and came 
to the rescue. It was strange to see the ordinary wild 
flowers of the EngUsh countryside growing on the edge 
of the marshy ground. 

The track wound up the back of a hiU and led to a 
small plateau on which stands a great monolith erected 
in honour of the men who died at Adowa. The land has 
been levelled and low stone posts connected by iron 
chams edge the diff, which falls steeply away to the river 
Mareb and the frontier. Beyond stretched the great line 
of mountaius which protect the hinterland of Abyssinia, 
and we could see the pass below the curiously shaped 
peak which stands over the plain of Adowa. It was on 
this plain that the Italians suffered defeat in 1896, and the 
name occupies that place in Italian military history which 
Majuba does in British military history. Indeed, with a 
change of names the story might be that of many a 
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colonial expedition in which British soldiers paid with 
their lives for the blunders of politicians and for an under- 
estimate of the forces of the enemy. 

The Cabinet in Rome “needed” a victory, and tele- 
graphed to the General in command urging him to 
attack. He had 16,000 Italians and 6700 natives under 
his command, while MeneUk, the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
had about 100,000 men. General Baratieri’s plan of 
dividing his forces into three columns for the attack may 
have been excellent on paper, but was fatal in practice. 
For success it depended on extreme rapidity of movement 
and absolute synchronization of the arrival of the forces 
at the three points from which the attack was to be made. 
One column lost its way in the mountain defiles, another 
by mistake advanced too far, and as a result the Abyssinians 
were able to overwhelm each at their leisure. 

Five thousand Italians, including Generals Arimondi 
and Damormida, were killed, 500 were wounded, and 
1700 taken prisoners. How desperate a resistance they 
made is shown by the fact that the Abyssinian losses were 
about 7000 killed and 10,000 wounded. 

It was a defeat of which no nation would need to be 
ashamed. The larger part of General Baratieri’s men had 
been campaigning for months in a tropical climate 
against overwhelming forces ; they were short of food 
and clothing ; the reinforcements which had arrived 
from Italy were sent straight up to the front line in 
uniforms which had belonged to the Army of Piedmont 
before the unification of the kingdom; on the day of 
the battle itself they had been marching for hours, carrying 
and dragging their artillery over the mountain passes. 
But the Abyssinians were, and are, too ignorant to take 
these factors into account, and ever since the day of 
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Adowa they have despised the Italian Army, a fact which 
has had a considerable effect on their attitude towards 
Italy. A primitive and warhke people judges other nations 
entirely % their success on the field of batde. 

Italy, and particularly Fascist Italy, has not forgotten 
Adowa. It is determined that such mistakes shall not be 
made again, and many of the officers to whom I talked 
said proudly, “Look at the way in which we are equipped, 
and think of the way in which those poor fellows suffered 
who fought at Adowa.” 

Below the monohth a staircase leads down through 
the rock to the vault in which he the bodies of General 
Arimondi and General Damormida, a fitting resting-place 
for two brave soldiers. 

A battery of artillery was occupying the position, and 
we were invited to see their observation post which had 
been hollowed out of the face of the chff. The valley below 
was broken by undulating ground to the right, but to the 
left the plain was absolutely level and one could follow 
the line of the river. The mountains filled the whole of 
the horizon, some of them wild rugged peaks, others 
seemed to run sheer up to long level summits. Beyond 
lay the Tigrai, one of the richest provinces of Abyssinia, 
which was conquered by Menelik. 

A move was made to the officers’ mess. Only those 
who have motored for hours under an African sun can 
know how delicious a glass of mineral water can be I 
The officers laughed when they heard of our being stuck 
in the swamp. “But,” they said, “it is a magnificent road 
now; you should have been here during the past few 
months when there were the rains, then it was so bad 
that even the mules could not get through on some days. 
Of course,” they added hastily, lest we should think 

D 
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poorly o£ the roads which have been built in the colony, 
“you "will understand that this road only leads to this 
post; you should see the one which goes down to the 
frontier.” 

On our return journey we once again stuck for a few 
moments in the marsh, and great was the indignation of 
the officer from Adi Qualk, “It is perfectly easy to 
drive here; my men would never think of letting such 
a thing happen,” he informed the very efficient chauffeurs, 
who were not, however, accustomed to cross-country 
driving. 

Back at Adi Qual^ there was a little time to see the 
transformation which had taken place. Six weeks before 
it had consisted of a native village of about 500 people ; 
it was, however, quite an important place from the 
Eritrean point of view, as it was the first stop for caravans 
after they had crossed the frontier, consequently there 
was a row of stone-built single-roomed houses on one 
side of the road. 

“Yes,” said our host, “those and a sea of mud were 
all I found when I got here sis weeks ago ; you can see 
the rest for yourselves.” 

What was immediately visible was a good road, a 
small piazza paved with granite setts, with a garden of 
flowering cacti, and neat rows of buildings on three 
sides. The ofiicer himself had a comfortable litde office 
with a bedroom opening out of it ; there were excellent 
barracks for the Carabinieri across the top of the square, 
while on the third side were the mess, Ae kitchen, and 
other ofl&ces. The furniture had all been made out of 
empty packing-cases ; even the table in the mess had 
been lengthened to meet the needs of the party who had 
descended like a horde of very hungry locusts. 
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“Natutally you can only see,” said our host, “a very 
small part of what has been done ; we have had to set 
up and equip the whole of the brigade headquarters ; 
dig six wells, make a reservoir, provide accommodation 
for tons of stores, wire the whole place for electric light, 
and generally make life possible for men and animals. 
And,” he added proudly, “my men have done the whole 
thing.” Apparently town-planning, building, carpentering, 
drainage, electric-light installations, with a litde gardening 
to fill in odd moments, all come within the scope of the 
Italian Army Service Corps. 

The luncheon was delicious, although an apology was 
made for the macaroni. “My cook does not come from 
Naples, so he does not really know how to cook this.” 
It seemed very good to the uneducated foreign palate, 
and the veal cudets were the best I have ever tasted. 
Over luncheon it was possible to get our host to talk of 
his e^eriences in the colony. 

“I arrived in February,” he said, “and was told to 
organize the port of Massawa. I was handed the keys 
which belonged to the four military safes and told to 
get on with the job.” (I thought of the official report which 
I had seen, and realized that here was the man who had 
done much of the work.) “After three months I was 
sent off down to the Dancalia frontier to construct a line 
of small forts, and after that I was ordered to raise and 
train three native regiments — ^that was very interesting. 
After that” (he spoke with slight regret in his voice) 
“the Army Service Corps asked for me back.” 

I was not altogether surprised when I thought of 
what I had seen. 

A question as to the colony itself absolutely confirmed 
what my soldier friends had told me. 
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“You cannot imagine the richness of the land in this 
part of the territory. As soon as I got here we planted 
vegetables, and in three weeks I was eating my own peas. 
But the natives won’t work. The only fitting occupation 
for a man is fighting. Our Ascari are splendid soldiers, 
but if you tell a man to move two stones he takes all 
day to do it. Of course, the country needs Italian agricul- 
turists, for it could support a big population. It would 
cure the native, too, of the idea that only slaves work. 
And you have so much that you need — splendid building 
stone, quantities of iron, and no need to mine it, for it 
sticks out of the hillside. In the south I’ve seen gold in 
the rivers” — ^he proceeded to give details to show how 
rich the deposits were, but, never having been a gold- 
miner, the information, unfortunately, went over my head. 

I told him of the most lovely bird that I had seen 
during the drive ; it was about the size of a big sparrow 
and bright scarlet. 

“You are very lucky to have seen it. In the matiag 
season the birds are beautiful, they are every colour of 
the rainbow, but now they are beginning to moult and 
their winter plumage is mostly grey and white. This 
whole country is fuU of birds.” 

It would sound from this report of his conversation 
as if our host had monopolized the conversation and 
delivered a monologue ; it was obviously far from being 
his wish to do so, but one plied him with questions, for 
he was a man who had used both his eyes and his brains 
ever since he had been in the colony. 

After lunch he took us up to a section of the village 
which stood on the top of a small rise. There was a high 
hedge round it and beehive huts within ; beside it was 
the new reservoir which this officer had just constructed 
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and which was cleatly very dear to his heart. Just beyond 
was a Coptic church which had been built comparatively 
recently. There was a high wall with a sort of gatehouse 
porch in which some natives appeared to be camping; 
I imagine that they were a local family of beggars. Within 
the outer wall was a grass-plot with some trees and a 
dilapidated belfry detached from the church. The outer 
wall of the church had four wooden doors up a short 
flight of steep steps, the walls being pierced with windows 
very high up. Within this there was a passage that ran 
the whole way round ; two more steps led to another 
passage, and within again was a square building with 
walls that went up to the roof. The four doors of this 
were locked, and we were told that only the priests were 
allowed to enter. 

The whole of the walls, which must have been quite 
twenty feet in height by about twenty in breadth, were 
covered with pictures in the most brilliant colourings ; 
they varied in size from about four feet square to about 
three feet square, while others were oblong. They were 
full of life and vigour, entirely in the traditional style, 
with a certain Byzantine influence. They represented 
scenes from the Old and New Testament and from the 
lives of the Saints. Perhaps the most iateresting of all 
these panels was one showing four Italian generals who 
had served in the colony ; they were represented in 
uniform and on horseback, slightly but not very highly 
stylized. Their names were written in Amharic characters 
beside each figure. One thought how surprised the 
generals would have been to find themselves represented 
as saints of the Coptic Church ; it was a fine tribute to 
the relations which must have eidsted between them and 
their men. 
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The crossbeams, which ran from the four comers of 
the inner building to the outer walls, were also painted 
in brilliant colours, while the roof was lined with plaited 
straw which had been dyed to match. One would have 
liked to know more of the artist. Curiously enough, we 
saw four coloured cartoons decorating the mess of the 
First Group of Black Shirts, which we visited the next 
day, which might well have been by the same man. 
Unfortunately, the officers could tell us nothing except 
that these had been bought in Asmara. 

On our return to our host’s quarters he asked us if 
we would like to see some of the Abyssinians from the 
Tigrai province who had slipped across the frontier and 
who were being detained at the Carabinieri headquarters. 
We naturally said that we should be much interested, and 
a dozen men were lined up for us to talk to. They were 
totally indistinguishable from the local population, and an 
interpreter being produced we set to work to ask them 
questions. The answers shattered my idea that every man 
in the countryside was a bom warrior. 

They were peasants ; why had they come across the 
frontier ? Because they had something to sell. In Abyssinia 
the chiefs took everything and never paid for it ; if the 
Italian Government took anything, it paid for it. Were 
there many soldiers in the Tigrai province ? Not that they 
had seen; one gathered that the last thing that they 
wanted to see were soldiers. 

They are not allowed to stay on the Italian side of 
the frontier, but despite all the efforts of the Abyss inian 
authorities the peasants are incessantly slipping across to 
sell a pound of butter or a few eggs. No doubt they are 
useful to the military intelligence department. The sergeant 
of the Carabinieri who was in charge of them confided to 
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me ; “They like us very much in the Tigrai, they hope 
that we will come soon.” Time alone can show if he was 
tight in his opimon. 

We now turned out faces north again to Adi Ugti, 
but on the way we had to stop to visit the regiment of out 
young staff officer. Here wete real war conditions. The 
camp was on the top of a ridge, and the bare stony ground 
would have been a quagmire in wet weather ; indeed, it 
had proved so, and small trenches had been made in all 
directions. One of the officers, who belonged to the 
same company as our guide, apologized that nothing had 
been done to beautify the camp. “But, you see, we only 
came here ten days ago and we expected to move on 
again at any minute. We came out with the first division 
to be landed in Eritrea, and I wish you had seen our 
camp ; I had such a good garden of vegetables. First of aU 
I supplied our mess, then the brigade headquarters, and 
finally divisional headquarters.” 

Their hospitality was again unbounded ; they insisted 
and succeeded in cramrndng us all into one small tent 
meant to hold four, and made us drink their precious 
mineral water or liqueurs, whichever we preferred. It 
was touching to see the home-sickness of our young guide. 
“It is very grand and all that to be at H.Q., but I do wish 
I was back with the regiment.” 

We had time to see something of Adi Ugri before 
darkness fell. It is, from the native point of view, an 
important commercial centre, as it is on the caravan 
routes and in the middle of a rich district. The residence 
of the Italian Commissioner for the province stands on 
the top of a small rise, with a beautiful terraced garden iu 
front of it, and looks down on the wide market-place, 
with its row of acacias and substantially built native shops 
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on either side. The authorities have made an experimental 
garden at Adi Ugri for the production of vegetables, 
which are entirely lacking in the country. Altogether, with 
the bright gardens of the villas of a few Italian residents, 
Adi Ugri looked a thoroughly prosperous and cheerful 
little place. 

We were received by General Maravigna in command 
of the and Army Corps, which was the first to land in 
Eritrea in February 1935, and now held the whole 
of this section of the frontier. General Maravigna is a 
small, spare man with a distinguished military record; 
he had been one of those to negotiate the Armistice between 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, had been professor of military 
history at the Italian Staff College, and is the author of 
many books on military subjects. He gave us a kind and 
friendly welcome, but it was a moment in which it was 
difficult to think of tactful questions to ask the General 
in command of the division on the frontier. We told him 
how much impressed we had been with the spirit of the 
troops, and he agreed that it was excellent. “But,” he said, 
“you must remember that it is not only the spirit of my 
men, it is the spirit of the whole of Italy today, and my 
soldiers know that they have the country behind them.” 

The conversation then turned on the weather, which 
is not simply a matter for small talk but a question of 
first-dass military importance in East Africa. “You can 
have no idea of what the rains meant here,” said the 
General; “whatever we did in the morning seemed to 
be washed away in the afternoon ; now they are over in 
this part of the country and we have been able to finish 
the toads. The rains have been abnormally heavy and 
late in Abyssioia this year ; only two days ago there was 
a tremendous storm and the Mareb rose several feet in 
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an hout ; it should by this time have fallen to its winter 
level and be easily fordable.” 

So far as the General’s information went there were 
no important concentrations of Abyssinian troops close 
to the other side of the frontier; the land immediately 
across the Mareb is low-lying and unhealthy, and any 
men that were there would be kept on the high ground ; 
also, as the Abyssinian Army is composed of local levies 
led by their respective chiefs, these tend to coalesce or 
dissolve from day to day, and change their quarters in 
search of provisions. 

We were entertained to an excellent dinner that night 
at the headquarters mess. Among those on the staff was 
the Conte Guicciardini, a member of an old Florentine 
family and gentleman-in-waiting to the King. He is not 
a regular soldier or a young man. “We don’t know 
how he got here,” said one of the junior officers, “but he 
was determined to come, and said he did not care what 
he did.” He, too, was typical of the spirit of which the 
General had been talking. 

The next morning we again started at 7 a.m. on our 
way to a visit to a regiment of native cavalry. For the 
first few miles our way took us back along the toad to 
Asmara, and then we turned off to the east on to a cross 
road connecting two of the main roads which run south 
from Asmara to the frontier. Here we ran into country 
absolutely unlike anything which we had previously seen. 
In a valley broken up by little humps, we found fantastic 
piles of enormous rounded boulders surrounded by the 
giant euphorbia. These great cacti grow to neatly twenty- 
nine feet in height ; the trunk is perfectly straight, and about 
five feet from the ground the branches begin ; they grow out 
at right angles for a few inches and then perfectly straight 
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Up ; they look like eiioimous green candles, and the whole 
effect is that of a monstrous candelabra. They are more 
curious than beautiful, and seen in conjimction with the 
great heaps of boulders they made the valley seem a wild 
and fantastic place to our unaccustomed eyes. 

It was the more strange as almost immediately we ran 
out on to the main road and across a wide, level plain 
covered with grass. This was the site of a large aerodrome 
which might have been an3rwhere in Italy. There were the 
usual large sheds for stores, officers’ quarters with neat 
gardens, more hangars being built, and a tarred road. 
I felt that in a few years Eritrea would be developed as a 
tourist resort with a regular service of aeroplanes from 
Egypt, and that afternoon trips in char-k-bancs would 
be run to the valley of the euphorbias. I was glad I had 
seen it before that happened. 

We proceeded to headquarters to pick up our guide 
for the day, only to find that he had been nobbled by the 
General, so armed with instructions we went on our way. 
This led us down the sides of a great gorge by a road 
cut out of the rock. The bends were not only hairpin but 
hair-raising, and enormous motor-lorries were charging 
up in a ceaseless stream with a serene consciousness that 
everybody must, and would, get out of their way. At last 
the road became less steep, aU the motor-lorries appeared 
to have gone on their business, and we got down among 
the low hills in the vaUey of the Mareb. 

Here our small adventures began. Nobody knew the 
exact position of the tiny camp to which we were bound. 
We turned off the main toad and took to what was little 
more than a mule-track. It wound about over dry guUeys 
under the low acacia trees of the plain, or up small rises 
only to tumble down the other side. We met small groups 
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of Italian soldiers with mules carrying supplies, and stray 
Ascari, but the first did not know the coxintry and the 
second as a rule spoke no Italian. We saw in the distance 
a fort on the top of one of the higher hills and decided 
that it must be our destination. We climbed up a road 
like a watercourse, with a gradient that I imagined to be 
about one in five. On the top we found what seemed to be 
one of the permanent frontier forts, for it had substantial 
buildings, with even a short avenue of small trees and the 
inevitable httle garden leading up to the commanding 
officer’s quarters. It was crammed with both Italian and 
native troops, but it was not our destination; we had 
come much too far, and must retrace our wheel-tracks and 
take a road to the right. 

We eventually found a wide road, and a few miles down 
it an Italian regiment in camp. The sentry on the road 
could not tell us where our fort was. “All I know is,” he 
remarked cheerfully, “if you go much farther you’ll be 
over the frontier.” So back we went again, and after 
further explorations marked down another tiny fort on a 
hiU-top which we had passed many hours previously. 
We proceeded to climb up, and if the other ascent had 
been one in five this seemed to me to be about one in two. 

As we approached the fort, with about a foot on each 
side of our wheels and precipices beyond, the en^e gave 
up for a second ; the driver shouted at it as if it were a 
living creature, and the gallant little car responded. In 
another moment we were on the top, only to be told that 
the regiment we were looking for were encamped 
beneath us. We peered over the edge and saw on a lower 
hill the tents and men waving to us ; but for the moment I 
had had enough of motoring, and thankfully accepted an 
invitation to follow an Ascari down a goat-track. Our 
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hosts dimbed up to meet us, explaining that they had 
posted an Ascati on the toad to show us the way, but, 
of course, he was the only man whom we had not asked ! 

There followed an interlude to which only the pen 
of Major Yeats-Brown, the author of 'Bengal Lancer, could 
do justice. Despite all the differences of race and con- 
tinent I felt as if I were living either in the pages of his 
book or in one of the stories of Rudyard Kipling. The 
tiny tent of the officer in command was pitched on the 
highest point of a stony, irregular hill-top, the higher 
hill was at our backs, and on the other three sides there 
stretched the plain covered with acacia trees, isolated or 
in clumps. Much ingenuity had been shown in preparing 
for our invasion, and there was shelter and some kind of 
a seat for everyone. I imagine that every officer’s tent had 
made its contribution. We were admirably waited on by 
two Ascari, and I saw no need for the apologies which 
were made for our luncheon. It must not be thought 
that Italian officers live like sybarites, it is merely that 
-they see_no reason why rations should be badly cooked 
or served, and in this case the native cook had been 
properly taught. 

“It is a bad place for a camp,” said the commanding 
officer, “but it is the only spot in the neighbourhood. 
There is good grazing for the horses on the plain, and 
then we can bring them up here for the night ; they die 
in four or five hours if they are left on the plain at night. 
No, it is not tsetse fly, it is some kind of a pest. We have 
not yet discovered what it is ; also the men would get 
malaria, to which they are very liable. So we live up here. 
It is bitterly cold at night and a mist covers the plain. 
The men will throw away parts of any meat that they 
kill, and the hyenas come and laugh round the camp all 
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night. No, it is not a good place, but we hope we shan’t 
be here much longer,” he said with a cheerful smile. 

Other officers who had lunched how and when they 
could now arrived to join the party and to submit to my 
fusillade of questions. There was the chorus of praise of 
their men which you hear from every Italian officer serving 
with the native troops. (It was any group of British 
officers in command of native troops talking of their men.) 

“They are splendid fellows, bom soldiers — ^but you 
have to know how to handle them” — ^this from the 
commanding officer, who had six years’ service with the 
regiment. “They are desperately proud and you must not 
offend them. Of course they are all volunteers, they enlist 
for a year with the choice of going or re-engaging at 
the end of each year.” 

“But they all stay on,” chimed in another officer. 
“They are well paid, two lire a day in peace time, with 
an increase for each year’s service, and now they are 
getting more. 

“They are easy to feed, for all that they want is flour ; 
this they mix with a little salt and water, they put a stone 
inside, make a small round loaf and then bake it in an 
oven of hot stones. It is very nourishing, but no European 
teeth could get through it — feel it.” A loaf was produced 
for our inspection and broken with difficulty by the 
commanding officer. Out fell the stone, but the bread 
itself seemed to be of about the same consistency. “They 
get rations as weU for their femilies : so much for their 
wives and so much for each child.” 

No wonder that the mm stay on for practically their 
whole lives in the regiment. The non-commissioned 
officers, with three stripes, had each of them the three 
stars which denote fifteen years’ service. 
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“All our non-commissioned officers are natives, except 
for one Italian non-commissioned officer attached to each 
squadron. There goes one of them now ; he’ll be talking 
to his men in broad Bolognese in a few minutes ; they get 
on perfectly well, and in some way they understand what 
he says to them.” (This is more than any Italian would 
do who did not come from Bologna himself, for it is 
practically a different language.) 

“Where do you get your horses ?” 

“They aU come from Abyssinia, fine, sturdy little 
animals.” 

“How long does it take a recruit to learn to ride?” 

“About two months. Yes, they are very good to their 
horses ; they will dismount and march for miles to save 
them, and if his horse dies the man is in the most terrible 
state. We will have a little show for you after lunch, but 
the regiment is at nothing like full strength as so many 
of the men have just had anti-typhoid inoculation and 
are off duty.” 

“Aren’t they afraid of such a mysterious thing?” 
I asked. 

“No, not a bit ; they have the most touching belief in 
anything that is done by their officers. Now we will show 
you something.” 

I had noticed that the men who had been lounging 
about when we arrived had been quietly slipping away 
down the hillside. The commanding officer led us to 
the edge of the hill and the whole plain was spread out 
at our feet. The regiment was drawn up away to our left 
and jingled off, three squadrons of horse followed by 
the machine-gun detachment on mules. They trotted and 
then cantered across the plain till they were almost hidden 
under the acacia trees. There they halted, and single 
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horsemen began to flit in and out among the trees, advancing 
gradually towards our hill. 

“These are the scouts,” explained the commanding 
officer; “they are seeing that the ground is dear. Here 
are the men who are going to establish the advance post 
at the foot of the hill ; those little groups are supporting 
the scouts ; the machine-gunners are under that clump of 
trees. Now the attack is going to begin. This is too much like 
a dnema show to be true, but if we did it as we should 
do it in war you would see nothing, and that would not 
be very amusing.” 

Things seemed to be happening all over the plain in 
front of us as men singly and in groups dashed forward 
from cover to cover, but at the critcial moment the 
attack had to be stopped, for it was discovered that some 
of the men had worked round on to our right flank and 
were advancing through a patch of Indian com. The com- 
manding officer suddenly began to shout orders (the 
human voice will apparently carry for about half a mile 
in that atmosphere) and whistles began to blow frantically. 
“I have been told,” he said apologetically, “that the one 
thing that the men must not do is to trample down that 
Indian corn, and there they are right in the middle of it 1” 

The regiment re-formed and swept back across the 
plain at the gallop, their shrill cries streaming out behind 
them, the Moslems calling upon Allah and the Copts 
singing a curious wordless battle-song. “They do that 
for hours on the march,” laughed the Colonel, “tiU we 
Italians neatly go mad. Would you like to come down 
and see the regiment ?” 

I have frequently admired the films of Italian cavalry 
officers riding down the sides of precipices ; I never 
imagined that I should be expected to give the mildest 
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imitation of their feats, but I now discovered that mules 
had been saddled for us and that I was being invited to 
ride down the side of the hill. I swung myself into my 
saddle feeling that at least the mule knew all about it, 
and discovered that the peak of the army saddle and the 
rolled-up cloak and blanket and the short leathers gave 
one a feeling of security. Thanks to the wisdom of my 
mule, I arrived at the bottom of the descent on his back 
instead of on my head. 

The regiment was drawn up to receive us, the men 
looking very smart in their brown uniforms, red sashes 
and red fezes, with a tall falcon’s feather standing up at 
the side. They carried lances, rifles, revolvers, and 
scimitars, also provisions for two days for themselves 
and for one day for their horses. The sturdy little Arabs 
looked in the best of condition, and their grey and chestnut 
coats glistened in the sun. As they say in Ireland, “It 
would have made your heart rise to look at them.” The 
word was given to dismount, and men and horses climbed 
the precipitous side of the hill together Uke cats. The 
officers gathered round us to say good-bye, and my last 
sight of the regiment, as the car bumped away, was of 
the sentry on the hill-top outlined against the sky. 

(At this point I was interrupted — ^why and how will 
appear in the next chapter. I take up the tale where it 
was so suddenly broken ofiF.) 

We now set out to find a Black Shirt detachment, 
which was eventually discovered on the top of a mountain. 
It was not a Legion or a regiment, or anything unoriginal 
like that, but the ‘Tirst Group of Black Shirts” ; they 
were, in fact, the first detachment of Fascists to land in 
Eritrea, and consisted of volunteers from all over Italy, 
and — an additional source of pride — they supplied the 
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light, fast tank detachment of the Army of Africa. The 
whole of the mountain-top had been transformed by 
their energy. The men were under canvas, but the officers 
had substantial wooden huts and mess-room, while on 
the highest peak the Brigadier-General in command had 
had built for himself a comfortable octagonal little house. 

One of our hosts gave a lightning and illuminating 
sketch of the history of the Group. “We got here over 
six months ago and moved gradually up-country; in 
May we did a record march of over 200 kilometres. We 
are attached to the First Native Division, the only white 
troops in it. Most of our officers and many of our men 
have seen service in the World War, and some of us were 
in the fighting squads of the Fascist Revolution, and we 
like fighting” — ^the speaker looked like a medieval condottiere 
disguised in khaki. 

“But why,” he was asked, “have you come and perched 
yourselves on the top of this high mountain where there 
is no water ?” 

“It is a fine site for a camp, nice and near the frontier, 
and very healthy. The General of the Army Corps just 
tells us to go into a zone and to do what we like.” 

Looking at officers and men I could imagine that the 
General was anxious to provide them with means of 
working off their superfluous energy. “We have to bring 
all our water up in motor-lorries from the vaUey below, 
but now that is very well organized. When we first got 
here we were rather short of transport, so our men 
turned to and carried up every bit of wood for the buildings. 
Now — ^weU, we are just waiting to start.” 

Again I felt they would be difficult troops to hold. 
The native army marches very fast, but the Fascists were 
obviously determined to give them a lead. 


E 
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We were now taken to be introduced to the tanks. 
These hold two men each, and are guaranteed to climb 
like cats (I was shown a precipice they had been up), and 
were of the latest pattern. The scene that followed 
reminded me of a delightful story which my friend 
Comm. Luigi Villari tells against himself. He is absolutely 
bi-lingual, and when an English philosopher came to 
Rome and wished to meet Signor Gentile, Comm. Villari 
was asked to interpret for them. “I am not a philosopher, 
and I did not understand what either of them was talking 
about in either language I” 

I now found myself in the same position. I know 
nothing about tanks, and I suddenly found myself called 
upon to translate technical details which were poured out 
by the enthusiastic commanding officer. “Aren’t they 
beauties ?” he ended up in a glow of affection. I thought 
of the Arabs of the native cavalry and found it hard to 
agree with him ; the tanks looked vicious and ugly to me. 
If I had to fight I should hate to do it in a tin box. 

We now turned our faces north towards Asmara, a 
two hours’ run. Dusk was beginning to fall, and we met 
gangs of men who had been working on the roads trudging 
back to their quarters. It was an oddly peaceful scene 
and, indeed, very often one forgot one was in East Africa, 
one might have been in Umbria or Tuscany. The 
‘American correspondents who had seen the roads behind 
the lines in France were loud in their praises of the work 
that had been done. “These are not like mili tary roads, 
these are built to last.” And so they are, with their 
splendid faced-stone embankments and substantial bridges. 
The Roman Legions were on the march again, and ffiey 
were driving their roads straight across Africa. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ADVANCE BEGINS 

This chapter was begun sitting on the sandbag wall of 
a small fort in the front liae of the defences of Eritrea, 
and was continued in the deserted mess-room of a regiment 
which was “somewhere in Abyssinia”. As I mentioned in 
my last chapter, a sudden interruption occurred. I was 
sitting writing in my hut on the evening of October 3rd 
when I heard the sound of a band and cheering ; I rushed 
down to the offices of the Press Bureau and just got up 
the wide steps as the band and a cheering crowd entered 
the wide street. It was composed of the Italian residents 
in Asmara, of workmen who were bUleted in the town, 
and of any soldiers who happened to be about. They had 
commandeered a military band and collected two large 
flags. They formed a compact mass in front of the Casa 
del Fasdo ; they sang “Giovinezza” over and over again, 
they cheered for the Duce and shouted for Conte Qano. 
He was suddenly discovered on the lower steps and was 
carried ofi” shoulder high in triumph. 

After a visit to the Governor’s palace and the 
headquarters of the military command, the crowd returned 
to the Casa del Fasdo. Conte Ciano was forced to make a 
speech. He was very brief. He called on every man to do 
his duty and to be prepared to sacrifice life itself if it were 
necessary for the safety of Italy. His words were almost 
drowned in the roars of cheering and iu the demands to 
be led immediately against Abyssinia. I discovered in a few 
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minutes that it was the occasi on on which Signot Mussolini 
had ordered the mobilization of all Fascists, and that what 
I had seen was the local demonstration. 

For the previous twenty-four hours there had been a 
feeling of tension in the air. The officers who had been 
on leave from their regiments and working at the Press 
Bureau had been saying good-bye and disappearing to 
unknown destinations ; rumours had been flying round 
among the journalists to the effect that General de Bono 
had left for the frontier, and that the advance would begin 
at any moment. 

In the middle of dinner that evening we received a 
message to say that Conte Bosdari, the second-in-command 
of the Press Bureau, would like to see us all at 9.30. We 
gulped down our coffee and rushed upstairs to find not 
only Conte Bosdari but also Conte Ciano, just returning 
to his Air Squadron. In a moment they were surrounded 
by journalists clamouring for news. At last Conte Bosdari 
made himself heard above the din. 

“Who would like to leave at one o’clock tonight by 
car for the frontier? The Italian troops are entering 
Abyssinia at five o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

The clamour redoubled itself. Except one journalist, 
everyone wanted to go. 

“Yes, you must bring your beds and tents. I will 
try to borrow tents for those who have not got 
them. No, I don’t know when we shall be back in 
Asmara. Yes, you will be able to send telegrams, and a car 
will go to Asmara every day, so you can return when 
you like.” 

Having satisfied themselves on these important points, 
the journalists then fell on Conte Ciano like a pack of 
ravening wolves. They bombarded him with questions. 
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He defended himself, laughing gaily. “You must temember 
that I am not now the Minister for the Press and Propaganda, 
I am a captain in the Air Force. I cannot give you an 
interview. All that I know is that I leave for Abyssinia 
with my squadron tomorrow at 6 a.m. The Press Bureau 
has full powers and will tell you what you can and what 
you cannot do.” 

We wished him good-bye and good luck, and rushed 
back to make our preparations. But it so happened that 
the military authorities at Asmara had announced some 
days previously that they intended to have a complete 
“black-out” of the town as a rehearsal for protection 
against an air raid ; and regardless of developments, and 
of unhappy people trying to pack, they proceeded accord- 
ing to plan. At lo p.m. every light in Asmara went out 
and stayed out till ii p.m. By the light of a candle I 
searched madly in suit-cases for absolutely indispensable 
things, and grappled with the problem of packing them in 
the least possible space. So terrified was everyone of 
being left behind that we were all ready when the cars 
arrived at 12.30 a.m. It then became perfectly obvious 
that it was impossible to cram eight people, their luggage, 
three typewriters, and their beds and bedding into two 
small cars. So all the gear, except the indispensable type- 
writers, was abandoned on the steps of the Press Bureau, 
to be sent up the next day. 

We followed the great road south. There was no 
traffic except a couple of cars and a small convoy of 
motor-lorries ; there was not a Ught in the countryside, 
and not a human being to be seen except a rare sentry 
with a lantern. We swept on for hour after hour through 
the silent dark, climbing up and down the mountain sides 
and past the great camp of the First Group of Black 
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Shirts which we had visited two days previously— it was 
silent and deserted now. 

I thought of the men with whom I had met and 
talked ever since I had left Naples ; of the gay enthusiasm 
of the junior officers of the Legions on board the 
Biancamano ; of the businesslike efficiency of the officers 
of the Regular Army; of the warlike bearing of the 
native cavalry ; of the fierce determination of the First 
Group of Black Shirts. They were all on the frontier 
tonight, waiting for zero hour. I knew that they were 
happy and contented, but I thought, too, of aU that war 
costs in human lives and suffering, of its glory and its 
misery. I attempted once again the useless effort of defining 
one’s own mental attitude towards war — of reconciling 
the points of view of the young gentlemen at Oxford who 
announced that they would not fight for King and country, 
and of the men who beUeve that physical death is a small 
thing, that life is a thing to be lived with gaiety and 
daring, and that courage on the field of battle is the 
ultimate test of character. I arrived at the usual bromidic 
conclusion that _^war is both good and bad; that as a 
woman one must hate and dread it, while one’s heart is 
with the men who fight. 

The drive was like a thing in a dream. We reached 
some deserted hutments, paused for a few moments 
to drink some coffee, and then climbed to a small fort 
from which we should be able to see the low-lying land 
of the frontier. It was nearly 6 a.m., and never again shall 
I believe that dawn comes quickly in the tropics. The 
moments dragged by. Very slowly the hills to the east 
became outlined on the horizon, but the valley below us 
was a sea of blue mist. The wind swept coldly across the 
small platform, and the officers of the fort and the tiny 
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group of civilians stood about muSled up to the eyes. 
Ihree cars arrived and half a dozen officers got out ; it 
■was the Commander-in-Qbief and his staff. 

The feeling of tension increased; people spoke in 
■whispers ; zero hour "was passed ; the war had begun ; 
the troops had crossed the frontier. What was happening 
in the dim valley below? At last the sun climbed over 
the flat top of the eastern ridge and we moved and spoke 
more freely. The mist cleared slowly from the plain, 
and the officer in command of the fort explained the 
configuration of the country and the routes by which 
the three advances were to take place. There was nothing 
to be seen except the wide plain and the mountains of 
Abyssinia beyond, but here for the time being was 
general headquarters, here the Commander-in-Chief was 
awaiting the news of the success or failure of his plans. 

General de Bono asked to be introduced to the 
foreigners present, and spoke a friendly word to each ; he 
even found time to remember that I had brought a letter 
of introduction to him and reproached me for not going 
to see him. I explained that I had hardly liked to force 
myself at such a moment on the man who combined 
the offices of Governor and Commander-in-Qhief. 

We settled do^wn to wait, studying the maps pinned 
to two rough tables. First the minutes and then the hours 
dragged by. I came to the conclusion that nothing should 
I hate so much as to be a Commander-in-Chief in a 
modem war ; to wait hour after hour far beyond one’s 
men, to know nothing of what was happening, to be 
obliged to leave the action and the danger to others. 
The chief of the staff. General Gabba, told me that he 
had spent many years in the colony as a young man and 
that his ambition had been to be given command of the 
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native troops — “instead of which,” he added with a rueful 
laugh, “you see what I am.” It was very like the junior 
subaltern of three days previously, lamenting that he 
was not with his regiment. Staff jobs do not seem to 
have been coveted in the Army of Africa. 

At 8.5 a.m. we heard a couple of dull booms — 
aeroplanes dropping bombs, said the expert. Again 
silence, then the roar of aeroplane engines as a squadron 
flew over on its return from Abyssinia. Still there was 
no news. It was nearly half past nine before a staff officer 
appeared with a paper in his hand ; it was the first message 
from the front. The chief of staff read it aloud to the 
Commander-in-Qbief and the group of officers. Even 
from the few words that carried across the platform to 
the comer where we had withdrawn one could tell that 
the news was good. General de Bono sat down at the 
table and studied the map. Presently he strolled over and 
settled himself on the wall for a friendly chat. 

Another and a longer communique arrived; there 
was a consultation, and when that was over two or three 
of us frankly abandoned our tactful attitude and clamoured 
for news. We flung ourselves on the map and a friendly 
general explained the situation. “The troops have met 
with no resistance anywhere, the country appears to be 
entirely empty. The three columns are advancing very 
rapidly ; the centre, which is composed of native troops, 
has arrived here and here,” and he traced a line on the 
map. It was a strange experience to follow the course of 
events with the Commander-in-Chief and his staff, but 
as this book does not aspire to be a military history of the 
Abyssinian campaign, I wUl not give a list of the unknown 
little villages which had been occupied. 

About ten o’dock the Commander-in-Chief and his 
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staff said good-bye and left, and the patty belonging to 
the Press Bureau was collected and taken back to the 
empty hutments where we had paused during the night. 
We discovered that these stood just below a field hospital, 
where, after luncheon in our mess, we were most kindly 
offered beds for a sleep, as ours had not yet arrived. 

The test of the afternoon passed in writing and in 
telephoning to headquarters for news, of which there 
was none except that everything was going well. By 
dinner-time one or two officers who had been in the 
advance dropped in to dinner; they confirmed all that 
had been said officially. The country was very like what 
we saw on this side of the frontier. There had been plenty 
of water, but men and cars had got across the Mareb 
without the slightest difficulty ; the native troops, in the 
centre, were marching very fast (the native troops pride 
themselves on the pace that they can cover the ground, 
but I was quite convinced that our Black Shirt friends of 
the First Group were going to show that they were just 
as good at the game) ; the very few villages were full of 
women and children, who seemed more interested and 
impressed than alarmed. 

One of our friends had wished to take a photograph 
of a native chief who had not left with the other fighting 
men ; he had seemed a little suspicious of the intentions 
of the Italian officer at first, but when he was offered some 
money he stooped down and kissed the Italian’s feet ! 
The joke of the day had been a fortified post with a 
white flag, which had been surrounded with the idea of 
taking its occupants prisoner, and was found to be 
completely empty. 

The evening communique reported that the left and 
centre had got on very fast, but our friend General 
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Mamvigna on the right was meeting with difficult country, 
and though doing very well, was not going quite so 
quickly ; his objective was Adowa, and here the plain 
was narrower, so the military problem was graver. The 
advance of the right and centre was going to be slightly 
slowed down to synchronize the movement. 

From the point of view of the party one of the great 
events of the evening was the arrival of our beds. How 
the Press Bureau in Asmara had managed at that time 
to find, and then to commandeer, a motor-lorry was a 
secret known only to itself. 

Coatit, where we now found ourselves, was close to the 
frontier as the falcon flies, but at a dead end so far as roads 
were concerned, so I decided to return to Asmara in the 
hope of finding a car that would take me at least as far as 
the ford beyond Adi Quali, where General Maravigna’s 
Army Corps had crossed the Mareb. 

It is strange how one’s sense of values entirely alters. 
Asmara, which had seemed to me little more than a village 
on my first arrival, now appeared to be a large town ; but 
it also seemed to be a dead town, very far from the march 
of events and armies ; so on the next afternoon, when 
Lieut. Cazzaroli offered to take me as far into Abyssinia 
as a car would go, I joyfuEy accepted his offer. 

We followed the m a in road as far as Adi QuaPi, where 
I had been just a week previously, and there took counsel 
with Capitano Cannone, who had been so kind to the party 
on that occasion. He said as far as he knew General 
Maravigna’s headquarters were stiE on the Mareb and 
that we could proceed. A Eeutenant of his was in 
camp on the banks with some stores, and he could 
probably give us some kind of accommodation for the 
night. 
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Beyond Adi Qualk the road had been cut to pieces by 
the passage of troops and transport. I had never imagined 
that a small car could face such conditions. On the steep 
stretch down into the first deep valley there were the usual 
-hairpin bends and the ruts were nearly a foot deep ; these 
were crossed by ridges and holes varying from a foot to 
two feet. It was dark by this time, which fact, if it hid some 
of the dangers from our eyes, naturally increased our 
difficulties. How the little car stood the strain of what it 
was asked to do, and how Lieut. Cazzaroli kept it on the 
road, I could not imagine. He had driven in the great 
thousand-mile motor race in Italy, and he said that it was 
child’s play compared to what he was now doing. Up 
and down we bumped and twisted for nearly twenty miles, 
with a welcome pause when we were stopped by a sentry 
on a hill-top with a telephone; the next stretch of the 
road was for “one-way traffic”, and there was a car coming 
up. 

We got out to stretch our legs and peered down into 
the valley below. The trees were larger and more numerous 
and the whole countryside looked greener and more fertile ; 
down on the plain of the Mareb itself the road became 
almost a lane as our head-lights lit up the foliage on either 
side. 

There was a lighted mess-tent under some trees, and 
Lieut. Cazzaroli drew up to investigate. It was the Uffieio 
Servi^i of the Gavinana Division, and Lieut. Cazzaroli 
found a friend ; indeed, we both found a most kind friend, 
for the Colonel in command asked us to dinner. Though 
it was nearly nine o’clock it was still quite warm, and we sat 
round the table with the side of the tent wide open ; for 
tablecloth we had newspapers, and we ate off tin plates. 
The provisions which we had brought from Asmara 
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were hailed as a welcome change from rations. The Colonel 
and another of the officers came from Florence ; indeed, it 
seemed to me that the whole of Eritrea was peopled with 
Florentines — a squad of them who were working on the 
road had mended the car for us that afternoon — and the 
fact that I had lived for a year in that city gave me a kind of 
brevet rank. 

It was a very cheerful company which sat in the glare of 
the petrol lamp. The news had come through that Adowa 
had been surrounded and that the troops were only waiting 
for dawn to enter the town. The unhappy memory of forty 
years had been wiped out, but there was no boasting or 
bragging, only a deep content which showed itself in jokes 
and laughter. One amusing story was that of a French 
journalist who, having been to Addis Ababa, had had an 
interview with the Negus and had inspected the Imperial 
bodyguard. Arrived in Eritrea, he had solemnly warned the 
mess that the capture of Adowa was an undertaking which 
would take many weeks and cost many lives. “I wonder,” 
mused one officer, “what that journalist is saying tonight.” 

Outside in the darkness the soldiers were singing the 
traditional songs of the Tuscan countryside to the accom- 
paniment of a mandoline. The modem note was supplied 
by the field telephone, which rang incessantly, or else the 
orderly shouted wildly down it trying to put through calls. 
The wireless bulletins arrived promptly, neatly written 
out, but Europe seemed a very long way off, and the 
Colonel, having given orders to strike camp at 5.30 a.m., 
suggested that we should drive down and see the Mareb 
by moonlight. 

It was an almost ridiculously romantic scene. The river 
at this point winds between high wooded banks and at that 
moment was about 200 feet wide, having wide stretches of 
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Stone and sand on either side. The actual stream was 
spanned by a substantial wooden bridge which had been 
thrown across in a couple of hours by the Engineers on 
the morning of October 3rd. Another colonel (and, needless 
to add, another Florentine), who had come up to visit the 
mess after dinner and had returned with us, had his mess- 
tent on the shore and was surrounded by his stores. T asked 
if the river ever filled its wide bed. 

“Indeed it does in the rains — even one afternoon’s 
thunderstorm — and I and my stores would be washed 
away.” 

We had to go and drink a glass of wine with him, and then 
we strolled over the bridge into Abyssinia, the only si gn 
of life being a handful of soldiers who had made themselves 
a large bonfire of wood. 

As we walked up the new road under the trees the Italian 
officers were lost in surprise that no effort had been made to 
oppose the crossing of the river. “What a magnificent 
position ; think of a few machine-guns in this wood, or 
even men with rifles ; they could have held us up for some 
hours. And we know that there were small detachments 
of troops along this bank a few days ago.” “Whereas,” 
chimed in another officer, “our men were organizing 
bathing parties while they were waiting to advance.” 

It was now long after noidnight and even Italians thought 
that it was time to go to bed, so Lieut. Cazzaroli and I 
started out to look for our unknown lieutenant of the 
Army Service Corps who was encamped “somewhere near 
the bridge”. Very naturally we failed to find him and 
decided to spend the night in the car, when we once again 
fell in with the “O.C. Stores”. He refused to allow me to 
sleep in the car, dug out his batman, turned out of his 
tent and established me in it. 
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I must say that many parts of Eritrea seem to combine 
the worst of all climates. The night was bitterly cold, and 
so damp that in the morning the roof of the tent looked as 
if it were covered with hoar-frost, whereas by day the valley 
is like an oven. 

Comforted with coffee at 6 a.m. while we clasped the 
tin cups tightly in an endeavour to warm our hands, we 
started off again to cross the frontier, this time by car. 
In one day a road, possible for lorries and artillery, had been 
made by the troops for a distance of nearly ten miles, and 
gangs of workmen were already improving and widening 
the stretch just beyond the river. We bumped along, some- 
times fording streams, and eventually arrived at an open 
grassy space surrounded by quite large trees. Here we 
found our friends of the Uficio ServkQ and nobody else ; 
the troops were, of course, miles away near Adowa ; the 
General and H.Q. had disappeared into the mountains in 
pursuit, and the Colonel and his staff were waiting the arrival 
of mules from “somewhere” to enable them to follow. 

There was nothing to be done but wish them good luck 
and turn our faces home again, and then our troubles began ; 
we had passed troops on foot, or with field-guns on mules, 
on our way up, but now we became involved in all the heavy 
traffic behind the lines. Convoys of motor-lorries which 
had left Adi Qualk at dawn were rushing up with supplies, 
while others were abandoning their bivouacs and hurrying 
back to load up. We crawled along in the middle of a con- 
voy in dust so thick that it was impossible to see beyond 
the end of our bonnet ; the only thing to be done was to 
imitate the lorry-drivers and wrap up one’s nose and mouth 
in a thick woollen scarf. Finally we stuck in the narrowest 
part of the road, and I must confess that I thought we 
were there at least for the rest of the day. Two convoys 
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of motor-lomes had met and had become inextricably 
entangled with a battery of mechanized heavy artillery. 
There we sat for an hour, and though it was only 9 a.m. 
the sun was now so hot that the metal of the car scorched 
my arm through a woollen jumper and a tweed coat. 

The captain in charge of one of the mofor convoys took 
command of the situation, and by means of making the 
lorries back an inch here and advance an inch there and 
finally scrape off each other’s remaining paint, he eventually 
disentangled everybody. At one critical moment he as- 
cended a convenient boulder and addressed a driver who 
did not jump to the word of command in what I imagined 
was a very fine choice of language. “When he had quite 
finished, one of the soldiers, who had been listening with 
obvious admiration, turned to another and said in a tone of 
mild surprise : “He wants that man to go on.” 

Meanwhile, I came to the conclusion that I had either 
gone mad or got sunstroke, as I heard a cuckoo in the 
wood ; however, die notes went on with the monotonous 
energy of that bird, so I was finally forced to believe my 
ears. 

We found a disabled tank by the roadside, and as 
Lieut. Cazzaroli had never seen one he had to stop and 
inspect it. The crew were of course full of news ; the taoks 
had done magnificentiy, but there was a slight air of 
grievance as they were to have had the honour of leading 
the advance, but nothing and nobody could stop the 
native troops from rushing ahead. The men declared that 
the mere sight of the tanks had terrified the Abyssinians, 
at which, iadeed, I was not surprised. 

The whole of the drive back to Adi Qual^ over the 
mountams consisted of meeting or trying to pass motor- 
lorries, while the road and the rocks gave back the blindmg 
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heat. At the traffic control — ^there ought to have been one 
every mile I — we were held up, and took the opportunity 
of visiting a native battery encamped by the roadside, in 
order to beg for some petrol and a minor repair to the car. 
With the boundless hospitality of Italian officers I was 
immediately asked what I would have. Would I have some 
brandy, which was evidently the pride of the mess ? But 
I thought that brandy was hardly a suitable drink at lo a.m. 
under a tropical sun, and asked for mineral water. Could 
they not give me something to eat ? And when I declined, 
they insisted on pressing a tin of peaches into my hand, 
for who knew when I should get any food ? I always hated 
taking anything from men going up to the front, but they 
always seemed determined to show that they had something 
to spare. 



CHAPTER V 


AN INTERLUDE AT ADI QUAlX 

In any free moments that we had from attending to the 
perils of the road, Lieut. Cazzaroli and I discussed what 
I had better do next. Naturally I wanted to get to Adowa 
as soon as possible. Was it worth while going the whole 
way back to Asmara, or should I try and stay at Adi Qual^ 
in the hope of being sent up by lorry as soon as a chance 
occurred? We decided that the question should be 
referred to the Captain of the Army Service Corps, who 
would be in the best position to advise me. Lieut. Cazzaroli 
had in any case to go back to Asmara with the car. 

We arrived at Adi Qualk at 12.30, only to find that our 
kind friend Capitano Cannone was away on duty and that 
the command had devolved on a subaltern of twenty-three, 
who, though most anxious to help, naturally could not 
decide what I had better do. The afiFair was more or less 
setded by the appearance of a French journalist clamouring 
for my place in the car. I was well enough pleased to 
await events at Adi Qual^ instead of at Asmara, sixty miles 
away, but I had considerable qualms as to what Capitano 
Cannone would feel when he found me dumped at his 
headquarters in this unceremonious way. 

I lunched with the officers in the mess, and just as we had 
finished I heard the sound of a band and singing which 
had a familiar ring. It was the Black Shirt Legion with whom 
I had been in the Biancamano marching up to the front. 
There was much waving and many greetings from officers 
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and men when they saw me standing by the roadside. 
Like everyone else, they were in the highest spirits, trudging 
along in the dust with that slouching gait, which looks so 
slow and lazy, but eats up the miles so tirelessly. My 
particular friends stopped to shake hands and exchange 
the news, which chiefly seemed to be that they were very 
well and were on their way to Adowa. 

Capitano Cannone returned at about 5 p.m. after a 
twelve hours’ day, having motored as far as possible and 
then ridden up into the mountains. Any man would have 
been justifiably annoyed at finding a practically strange 
woman sitting in his room, but, whatever his feelings, 
Capitano Cannone gave me a friendly welcome. I asked if 
I could not go down to Asmara as I felt that I was inevitably 
being a nuisance, but he refused to allow me to do such a 
thing ; it would be a horrible drive in a lorry. I should have 
his room for the night and he would sleep in his oflfice. 
He would listen to no protests or remonstrances, and I 
felt that it would give less trouble not to argue but to do 
what I was told. 

I thought that I would at least get out of his way for 
the time being, so started to go for a walk. It was the hour 
when all the men had come oS work and the road was 
crowded. I had forgotten how surprising a sight a European 
woman would be at Adi Qual^. Many of them were 
obviously longing for a talk, but politely waited for me to 
give them an opening. In a moment a group had collected, 
lliey had not heard any of the news from the front, and I 
found myself giving an embarrassed and impromptu 
lecture in halting Italian on the military situation as far as 
I knew it. They took the most burning and professional 
interest in the road beyond the Mareb and bombarded 
me with questions, the most important being: When 
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were thej going to be sent down to help ? “The Army must 
have a road,” they decided gleefully ; “they will need us.” 

When I returned to Capitano Cannone’s quarters I 
obtained an insight into the amount of work and respon- 
sibility which his position involved. He was trying to write 
a report ; the telephone never ceased — apparently the whole 
Army Corps was ringing up wanting this and that and the 
other thing — ^the field line was very bad and the orderly 
shouted at the top of his very loud voice. Everyone from 
colonels to workmen were coming to lay problems before 
Capitano Cannone and get advice or orders ; how he kept 
his head and his temper I could not imagine. 

Finally at 9 p.m. the office was left in charge of the 
orderly and we went to dinner. The command mess was 
most interesting, for in addition to all his other work 
Capitano Cannone had to entertain everyone who passed 
through Adi Qualii, from wandering generals to a waif and 
stray like myself. That evening two airmen had very 
literally dropped in, for they had been overtaken by dark- 
ness and had been forced to land on a piece of level ground 
near by. They were modest about the achievements of the 
Air Force, though their squadron had had a special com- 
mendation from a Divisional General, and were chiefly 
concerned with giving descriptions of the beauty and 
richness of the country which they had seen between 
Adowa and Axum. 

The mess as a whole reported that they had heard that 
the civil population in the Tigrai had shown neither fear 
nor hatred for the Italian troops, and that the peasants had 
readily come to sell provisions. “But then,” as one oflScer 
explained, “you must remember they know us quite well ; 
they were always coming over here either singly or with 
caravans, and many of them are friends of ours ; they hate 
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the Amharic people.” Mendik, it must be remembeted, 
had conquered die ptovince, deposed the local chiefs and 
put in his own men. 

The nest morning I was taken by the doctor in charge 
to see the local field hospital where a dozen Ascari had 
arrived. They had all dean bullet-wounds, and these were 
taken very lightiy both by the men and the doctor. “They 
will all be well again in a few days,” he said ; “the difference 
between these wounds and what I saw in the Great War ! 
The only difficulty that I have had with the men was about 
the beds ; of course none of them had ever been in one 
before and they were a littie frightened at first.” 

I talked to one non-commissioned officer, who declared 
that his woimd was nothing, that he did not suffer at all, 
“I want to go back to the front ; I want to go to Addis 
Ababa,” he said, with a fierceness in his voice and eyes which 
was startling in its intensity. The wounded men happened 
to be from the neighbourhood of Adi Qual^, and outside 
the tents their wives sat in white chattering circles waiting 
for the hour when they would be admitted to see their 
husbands. While I was visiting the tents a man was brought 
in very badly injured, as he had gone to fetch some water 
and had been fallen upon and beaten by some Abyssioians ; 
his chief emotion seemed to be satisfaction that his comrades 
had come up in time to account for all his assailants. 

Close by was a field operating theatre with all its 
appurtenances and an X-ray installation. They appeared to 
contain every gadget that the heart of surgeon could desire, 
even to an emergency electrical plant in case the dynamo 
failed. 

“We are absolutely mobile and self-contained,” explained 
the surgeon. “Everything fits into our two motor-lorries 
— ^we only arrived twenty-four hours ago and, as you see. 
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everything is practically in order ; they are just connecting 
up the electric light.” 

A little farther on stood two great wooden buildings, 
while a third of stone was just being completed ; it was to 
be a base hospital with a diousand beds. Certainly the 
Italians were leaving nothing to chance. 

“Kabul town is sun and dust,” sang Mr. Kipling years 
ago, and the words were a good description of Adi Qual^. 
All day long the sun poured down and the dust rose in clouds 
as the traffic ratded up and down the road and the troops 
tramped by. Capitano Cannone, by a magic known only 
to himself, had found accommodation for me when every- 
one else declared that there was none, and the knowledge 
that I was out of his way made me happy. The control post 
for the traffic was beside my room, and here every vehicle 
going up to the front, and most of those coming down, had 
to halt for orders. The engines of motor-lorries roared like 
thunder, motor-bicydes gave imitations of machine-guns, 
orders were shouted above the din, and from 5 a.m. to 
midnight the stream of trafific never ceased. It was not the 
place for anyone desiring a rest cure, but I thought with 
pity of the journalists at Asmara and marvelled at my good 
fortune. 

That evening as dusk fell, an artillery regiment (in the 
Italian Army batteries are organized in regiments) of what 
looked to my ignorant eyes to be heavy guns lumbered past. 
Each gun was drawn by an enormous lorry filled with men ; 
the wheels of the lorries had iron spikes sticking out like 
the wheels of the chariots of Boadicea in the pictures in 
lAttk Arthur's History of Hngland. Batteries and motor 
convoys seemed to suffer from a mutual attraction, for these 
also became involved with a convoy of lorries, and a fine 
block occurred; every driver was asked why he had 
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Stopped at that precise spot, when there was obviously 
nowhere else for him to stop. 

One of the officers of the regiment came to di n ner and 
explained to me that they were known as “light artillery”, 
which he agreed was something of a misnomer. He was 
quite hurt when I asked if it would not be difficult to get 
tile guns down the narrow mountain road, round corners 
which had seemed almost too sharp for a little car. 

“You don’t know what we can do ; we have just been 
to the manoeuvres and we climbed a slope of one in forty.” 

His only worry was his petrol supply, for the great 
heat and the rarefication of the atmosphere in Eritrea cause 
every motor engine to “eat” petrol, and his giants needed 
enormous quantities. 

A visit to the head of the civil administration of the 
district gave me a different view of the possibilities of the 
development of the colony. I told him what I had heard 
from the soldiers and workmen about the richness of the 
sod. 

“Those men arrived just after the great rains and have 
seen the ground at the moment of its greatest fertility. 
From now until the little rains in the spring, it will become 
steadily drier ; the water drains away very quickly and the 
rivers virtually disappear ; even the famous Mareb will be 
but a trickle. The result is that cultivation can only be carried 
on to any extent during a very brief period, and the methods 
adopted by the natives are really the best suited to the 
son. 

‘T do not think that there is any opening for Italian 
emigrants here. The native population is increasing rapidly 
as the result of what we have done to improve the health 
of the people and to protect them from raids, and we cannot 
displace them to settle Italians on the land. Even as it is. 
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we have to import com from Australia to supplement our 
supply. The lowlands are so hot and arid that no one can 
live there. Cattle are raised on the mountain slopes, but, as 
you have seen, the pasture is poor and the animals very small ; 
we have done a great deal in stamping out disease and 
improving the breed, and now there is a factory for tinned 
beef at Asmara. It is only on the central plateau that 
agriculture is possible, and then only at certain seasons. 
On a small section on the eastern frontier we have been 
able to grow cotton and tobacco, but do not see any 
possibility of further developments of that kind. 

“The country has been thoroughly surveyed for miner- 
als, but none have been found in a quantity which makes 
it worth while to work them. It is a poor territory, and it 
would really only have been of value if the Abyssinians 
had been prepared to carry out the various treaties which 
they signed with us and allowed us to collaborate in the 
agricultural and industrial development of that country. 
Then Eritrea would have been the natural outiet for the 
commerce of the interior. 

“There is very fine unoccupied land in the Tigrai quite 
suitable for the setdement of Italian peasants, while the 
province of Harrar in the south could be nude a great 
industrial centre.” 

I asked how the Italians had put an end to slavery in 
Eritrea. 

“That was made easy by the way in which we acquired 
the colony. At the time when we occupied Massawa, this 
country was held by a collection of small tribes too weak 
to resist the attacks and raids of their more powerful 
neighbours. The news very quickly spread that Italian rule 
brought peace and justice, and chief after chief came to 
ask for our protection. We made the abohtion of slavery 
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a condition of that protection, and with the increased 
security and prosperity the practice very quickly died out. 
There are, of course, no slaves in the country today. When 
any escape from across the frontier we give them a certificate 
freeing them ; naturally it holds good only so long as they 
remain here; if they return, the first thing that their 
owners do is to tear up the certificate, and the second 
thing is to give them a good beating.” 

‘T am told that the natives here are of a low order of 
intelligence,” I said. 

“That is quite true ; we must recognize that they are 
one of the most backward races in Africa. We are doing 
our best to educate them, but we are going slowly and are 
being careful not just to give them a sufficient veneer to 
turn them into bad Europeans. The sons of those who were 
boys at the time of the occupation are doing well. My whole 
staff here — clerks, accountant, etcetera — are natives, they 
speak and write excellent Italian and are very efficient. 
They give themselves tremendous airs amongst their own 
people, but at intervals they come and ask for leave im- 
mediately. I see the wild look in their eyes and I know 
that they are going to revert to the old ways of their race. 
In a few days they will be back again and settle down 
quietly to work. 

“As a whole, their loyalty in good times and in bad has 
been beyond praise, and tiie devotion of the Ascari to their 
Italian officers is lifelong. Many of the officers who served 
in the native regiments as subalterns and captains are back 
here now as colonels and generals, but their men have not 
forgotten them and tell long stories of their careers. I was 
standing beside a veteran of Adowa the other day watching 
some troops on the march, and the old man recognized 
the Colonel. ‘There is my Captain !’ he cried, and rushed 
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forward to kiss first the hands and then the feet of the 
Colonel. Volunteers have poured in for this war ; we have 
been able to take only a certain number, but we can have 
as many more as we like.” 

Dinner that night was a meal eaten in snatches by the 
five officers who were responsible for supplying the needs 
of an Army Corps sixty miles away over the mountains, 
the last twenty-five miles being only possible for mule 
transport. Every detail, from a query as to when so many 
thousand rations would reach a certain division down to the 
whereabouts of a missing motor-lorry, had to be dealt with 
on the spot. Shy subalterns and dust-covered motor- 
cyclists would stand saluting, just visible in the light of the 
open door, would be called in to dehver their message, 
and one or other of the officers would go off to deal with 
the situation. The tiny commando was working a steady 
nineteen hours out of the twenty-four, but all their 
sympathy was for the lorry-drivers, who, they declared, 
were never off the road. “Those are the men who are 
doing the real work,” they said. 

It became obvious that the road to Adowa was taking 
longer than had been eicpected, and a return to Asmara 
to deal with letters and business became important. The 
Press Bureau thought that it ought to reclaim one of its 
wandering sheep, and telephoned to say that it was sending 
a car for me. I was also beginning to hunger for news ; 
I had never realized the isolation of what was effectively, 
if not literally, the zone just behind the front. We knew what 
was happening at Adowa and on the way up and down, be- 
cause that was the business of the “command”. But of the 
other two Army Corps and of international affairs we heard 
nothing, and everyone was too busy to inquire. Talk at 
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mess dealt -with the immediate needs of the moment, and 
there were also the stories which must be common to the 
armies of all countries. The doctor in charge of the field 
hospital indented for three tables and a specified amount 
of wood of which he was in urgent need. He received 
thirty tables but no wood. When he remonstrated and said 
diat he had no room for thirty tables, and where was the 
wood, he was cheerfully asked if he could not saw up the 
tables. “And this,” he commented, “in a country where 
everyone is clamouring for tables ; I know a large hospital 
without one 1” 

Capitano Cannone said that three days after he had 
arrived at Massawa he had been made president of a com- 
mission to buy camels and organize camel caravans, when he 
did not know a camel’s nose from its tail. Another officer 
said that he had been put in charge of a large train of pack 
donkeys, all of which insisted on ha-dng foals on the march. 
“One certainly learns odd things in war,” he commented 
philosophically. 

The longer time that I spent in the mess, the more I 
became convinced that the officers in the fighting services 
in all countries must on the whole conform to type. Despite 
the differences of temperament and character between the 
English and the Italians, the officers at Adi Quala seemed to 
me to be remarkably like my own relations and friends in 
the British Army. There was a colonel interested in little 
save military questions ; there were hard-working junior 
officers amusingly diversified by a war volunteer fresh from 
the University, with all the undergraduate’s love for dis- 
cussing abstract questions and a boyish ^dtement at finding 
him self where he was. Among these conventional types 
■diere was one man who stood out. He might have been a 
writer or an artist ; intellectual and highly strung, -with the 
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quick Italian wit, he was probably the best soldier of them 
all, a racehorse among good useful hacks. Unconsciously 
he dominated the mess, and it was to him that the casual 
guests instinctively addressed their conversation. Two of 
these were certainly not familiar types. 

One was a colonel on his way to the front. He had been 
an Ardito during the World War — ^i.e. a member of one of 
the Italian bodies of shock troops, who were all volunteers 
and were chosen for their reckless courage. His talk was all 
of wars and camps. He loved fighting for its own sake, and 
knew nothing of any other life except that of a soldier. 
For all his modem accoutrements, I felt that he was a man 
of another period, that he ought to have been a captain 
of mercenaries under some great condottiere of the Ren- 
aissance. Shakespeare would have studied him lovingly and 
added another picture to his great gallery of portraits of 
soldiers. 

This colonel was followed next day by an officer in an 
Ascari regiment who, much to his disgust, had been recalled 
from Adowa to some job in Asmara. He was a far rougher 
type than any I had previously seen. He told me that he had 
seen years of service in the Italian colonies with native troops 
and had been for fourteen months in Eritrea. His whole life 
was bound up in his regiment and his whole talk was of 
his men, their characters and the way they should be handled. 
It was a story which had become familiar to me, because 
every Italian officer with the Ascari regiments spoke in the 
same way. He was talking of the pace of their advance, and 
I asked how it compared with the famous trot of the 
BersagUeri. 

“The Bersaglieri !” he cried in scorn. “You don’t com- 
pare the Ascari pace with that of men, you compare it with 
that of mules ; we Italian officers are mounted, and it takes 
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US all our time to keep up with them. They have the 
qualities and defects of children, they need affection and a 
firm hand ; they are as proud as Lucifer and they never 
forget an injury or an insult, they will wait for years to 
repay it. They live for war alone. Last winter I was ordered 
up to this very place with my company because we thought 
there was going to be trouble on the frontier. My cook 
happened to be on leave, but somehow he heard what had 
happened and the next day he arrived more dead than alive, 
having run I don’t know how many miles. I asked him why 
he had come back before his leave was up. ‘What,’ he said, 
‘there may be fighting and I not there ? I should be shamed 
for ever.’ We don’t want all these Italian troops here,” 
concluded the officer. “Give me 100,000 Ascari and a free 
hand and I wth conquer Abyssinia tomorrow.” 



CHAPTER VI 


PROCLAIMmG A CHIEF 

Mt return to Asmara plunged me into an entirely different 
life. I found a telegram awaiting me asking me to act 
temporarily as special correspondent to a famous London 
paper, a type of work of which I was totally ignorant ; 
but you cannot stop to argue in a cable, particularly when 
you are in a war 2one and communication is slow and 
difficult. So I wired my acceptance and felt inclined to add 
condolences to the editor. Some thirty journalists, mosdy 
Italian, had now arrived in Asmara, and for the first time in 
my life I found myself living and working among pressmen. 

The news of the outer world during my absence which 
had come by wireless included two remarkable fairy tales 
from Addis Ababa ; first that Adigrat had been retaken, 
and secondly that the Abyssinians had counter-attacked at 
Adowa, surprised the Italian camp and kiUed a large number 
of men. All this was, of course, entirely untrue ; diere were 
no Abyssinian forces near either of these towns and no 
attacks had been made. 

What was of great interest and immediate importance was 
the fact that Ras Haile Selassi6 Gugsa had arrived at general 
headquarters to make his submission to the Italians. This 
most important chief was the son of an old ally of Italy and 
the ruler of a large section of the province of Tigrai. He 
had approached the Italian lines accompanied by 1500 
of his followers, and spoke for the loyalty of 12,000 

more. He had no reason to love the Emperor, for 
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Ras Gugsa is the head of the old royal dynasty of the 
Tigrai, which claims to be in direct descent from Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, and consequently the rightful 
rulers of the whole of Ethiopia. In order to try and buy his 
loyalty the Emperor had given his own daughter to Ras 
Gugsa, and, unlike many such marriages of convenience, 
husband and wife had adored each other. When she was 
taken dangerously HI, the superstition of the Coptic priests 
prevented Ras Gugsa from calling in an Italian doctor who 
happened to be at Makale, where the Ras lived. An appeal 
to the Emperor from the unfortunate girl resulted in his 
sending his own doctor from Addis Ababa by aeroplane, 
but it was too late to save her life. This princess had had a 
European education, and though he had never been in 
Europe her husband had shared her love for civilization, 
which made him the more anxious to detach himself from 
the barbarous ways of Ethiopia. We heard the details of 
the events which had preceded his action from a most 
unexpected witness. 

On the following day a Swiss engineer appeared at 
Asmara who had come to Italian headquarters with the 
Ras Gugsa. This M. Bietry de I’Erghel had been for four 
years in Abyssinia building roads ; the last two years had 
been spent in the Tigrai, where he was when war broke out. 
He had asked permission to leave the country, which was 
refused him by the Emperor. In some way he heard that 
Ras Gugsa intended to make his submission to the Italians, 
and, abandoning all his baggage, he set out to walk the fifty 
miles which separated him from Makale. He arrived there 
to find that the Ras had called a meeting of all his subor- 
dinate chiefs, to whom he had announced his intention. 
There was no opposition, and the next day the Ras set out. 

Meanwhile, the zjo men of the Imperial troops 
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■who wete at Makale fled hastily, as they were hated by 
the local population. There had indeed been considerable 
trouble between them and the local population on the 
outbreak of war, for the Tigrini had no desire to fight 
the Italians, having suffered much from the depredations 
of the Imperial troops. 

M. Bietry said that all the roads which he had con- 
structed had been made by forced labour of the peasants, 
and that in his experience the popularity of the Negus 
was rapidly on the wane. Peasants and merchants alike 
were longing for a system of ci'vilized government which 
would assure them justice and freedom. 

Our next visitor was a young Italian post-office official 
who had also arrived with Ras Gugsa. This man had been 
for some time at Makale, where he had been in charge of 
the telegraph office on the line from Asmara to Addis 
Ababa. He said that he had liked the natives, and put down 
their barbarous habits to ignorance. We asked him if he 
had been in any danger on the outbreak of war, and he 
replied that for a short time the position had been a little 
precarious ; the telegraph line had immediately been put 
out of order, which had warned him that something was 
■wrong, but there was also a telephone line worked by 
Abyssinians. These men were friends of his and told him 
that the Imperial troops had orders to take him prisoner. 
The local inhabitants, led by Ras Gugsa, rallied to his pro- 
tection ; they begged him to hoist an Italian flag over the 
telegraph office in order to show to the Italian aeroplanes 
that he was safe, and then brought all their women and 
children and encamped them round the flag for protection. 

When Gugsa was starting for the Italian lines he took 
this young man with him, and the telegraphist found himself 
acting as envoy for the Ras. He had obviously the greatest 
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admiration for Gugsa, and announced firmly : “There you 
have the next Emperor of Abyssinia, and he is the rightful 
heir to the throne which Menelik usurped.” 

On the next day we heard the news that the Ras Seyum, 
the Governor of Axum, had fled with a thousand armed 
followers, and that the Qjptic clergy of the town and dis- 
trict had come to Adowa to make their submission to 
General Maravigna. They were followed by representatives 
of the Mussulman community and six of the lesser chiefs. 
Thus district after district of the rich province of the 
Tigrai was falling into the hands of the Italians without a 
blow being struck. If ever the title of a ramshackle empire 
was appropriate, it should apparently have been applied to 
that of Abyssinia. 

My stay in Asmara gave me an opportunity of a talk 
with the Vice-Governor of Eritrea on possible develop- 
ments in the colony. He told me that he thought the most 
immediate sources of prosperity would lie in the mineral 
wealth of the country which existed in the south. Gold was 
being worked there which gave twenty to twenty-five grs. 
to the ton, whereas some of the mines in the Transvaal 
which were worked at a profit yielded only three grs. 
The country is full of iron — ^indeed, it sticks out of the hill- 
sides — ^but the difficulty is the total lack of coal to work it, 
and, of course, it would not pay to export it in bulk to Italy. 
The hope is in the development of local industries, but 
here again die problem of fuel will arise, for despite the 
most careful survey no trace of oil has-been found. 

I returned to the perennial subject of the possibility of 
the immigration of Italian peasants, but the Vice-Governor 
took very much the same view as the Resident at Adi 
Quaki. “The natives,” he said, “are passionately attached 
to their land, they are most loyal subjects, and die last thing 
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that we should think of doing is to exptopmte them. 
The system of land holding in this country is the most 
complicated thing you can imagine and varies from district 
to district ; sometimes it is held by tribes, sometimes by 
families, sometimes by individuals. Undoubtedly the 
country is capable of great agricultural development when 
we can teach the natives to use modem methods and 
machinery. With the increase of wealth which this will 
bring, I think there will be many openings for Italian 
industrial workers and artisans. It may be possible to settle 
a few farmers on the slopes of the mountains where the 
land is quite good. At present it is used for nothing but 
pasture, and the shepherds have not that attachment to the 
soil which the agriculturists feel. 

“Cattle-raising is one of the flourishing and growing 
industries ; we have stamped out the diseases which used 
to decimate the herds, and we have here in Asmara a small 
but most up-to-date laboratory for the production of sera, 
which we distribute free. One of the important tasks of the 
laboratory is the preparation of serum against rabies, 
from which we suffer a great deal, for it is so prevalent 
amongst the wild animals.” 

I did not like to keep so busy a man, so asked one last 
question about the attitude of the natives towards education. 
“They are mad about it,” was the reply ; “the schools are 
crammed, and their one idea is to imitate the Italians in 
everything.” 

One piece of advice that I was given was to try to see 
the northern part of the colony, which is richly wooded 
country, quite unlike that which I had seen up to the present. 

As the rightful holder of the post of special correspon- 
dent was expected to arrive in the course of the morning of 
the next day, I was no longer tied to the end of a telegraph 
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wire, and was once again free to leave Asmara and to take 
the road to Coatit. Even a week’s absence had made a differ- 
ence, both in the countryside and in the road itself. Dark- 
green trees carried bunches of great white blossoms, others 
were a shower of yellow, there were burning bushes of a 
deep piuk, and the natives were reaping the patches of 
ripe com. Everywhere men were at work on the road, 
widening dangerous corners and improving the surface. 

Coatit stands on a high irregular plateau, and below the 
row of hutments for the journalists was a modest collection 
of wooden huts and some tents, in which were lodged at 
the moment the headquarters of General de Bono. There 
was no guard, not even a flag to be seen, only two Cara- 
binieri who walked up and down and suggested that cars 
should go less than their usual fifty miles an hour in order 
not to stir up the ankle-deep dust. Beyond, on a small rise, 
were the deserted beehive huts of a native regiment, and 
across a little dip a tiny village climbed a steep slope. 
The hovels, with their brown stone walls and flat roofs 
with brown grass growing on top, must be the most per- 
fectly camouflaged buildings in the world. Even when one 
is quite close it is easy to miss seeing them, so perfectly 
do they blend with the arid countryside. On other parts of 
the little plateau huts and tents were scattered about, but 
except for an occasional car or motor-cyclist, or soldiers 
doing a little carpentering or building, there was no sign 
of life or activity. A modern commander-in-chief conducts 
his war by telephone or wireless. 

In that brief space of time when the sun has lost its 
fierceness, and before darkness falls, I climbed up to the 
empty Ascari barracks and looked away to the great ring 
of the Abyssinian mountains with their wild peaks and long 
flat summits. In the evening light they take for a few 
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moments something of the blue and purple shadows of the 
Apennines, while here and there the face of a cliff shines 
a brilliant pink. Below me in the little gorge native women 
were filling the inevitable petrol tins with water and small 
parties of cows were proceeding on their independent way 
up the hillside to their homes ; falcons sailed to and fro 
beneath me, and even a swallow flashed by. Asmara and 
the typewriters of the journalists seemed very far away. 

But its problems pursued me even to Coatit. It should 
be explained that at this period the positions of the three 
Italian Army Corps resembled the prongs of a trident; 
General Santini with the ist Army Corps represented the 
left prong with its point at Adigrat ; the Native Corps was 
the centre prong with its headquarters at Entiscio ; while 
General Maravigna and the and Corps at Adowa was the 
right-hand prong. These three points were separated by 
many miles of mountainous country, across which there 
were nothing but mule-tracks, but each corps now had its 
road stretching back into Eritrea. Coatit was situated on 
the middle of the cross-piece of the trident, with Asmara at 
the end of the handle. 

If communications were difficult between the Army 
Corps, they were infinitely more so for the Press Bureau 
and the journalists. At Coatit they were in direct touch with 
headquarters, but then the problem arose of getting either 
their message or themselves away. The handful of light 
cars which had been sufficient for the needs of half a dozen 
pressmen were quite inadequate for fifty, all clamouring to 
go in different directions ; also the cars themselves were 
beginning to give out, for they had not been built to carry 
heavy loads over the rough mountain roads ; but there 
were no more to be had in Eritrea in war-time. 

Having arrived at Coatit, it looked as if I should be there 
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indefinitely ; however, one of the lessons that I had learnt 
was not to worry about the future, the unexpected arrived 
with almost monotonous regularity. 

At luncheon-time came the news of the entry of the 
Italian troops into Axum, the sacred dty of Abyssinia, 
whither they had gone at the invitation of the in- 
habitants. 

That evening we were told that another car was hors de 
combat, and with it seemed to disappear my last chance of 
getting to either Adowa or Adigrat, the immediate objects 
of my desires. Signor Casertano, the head of the Press 
Bureau, offered me the alternative of staying at G>atit 
or of returning with him to Asmara the next morning. 
At 10 p.m., while we were gossiping round the mess- 
table, the telephone bell rang, and in the course of the 
subsequent conversation I suddenly heard my name 
mentioned with a query as to whether I might come too. 
It was very hard to wait for the end of the call to know 
where it was and if I was to be allowed to go. I sat with my 
mouth open, gasping with anxiety, until I could be told 
that General de Bono and headquarters staff were going to 
Adigrat the next morning; Signor Casertano was to 
accompany them, and he had obtained permission for 
me to go too. Could I be ready at 6.30 a.m. ? It was an 
unnecessary question. 

On ihe few occasions in which I have lived in an atmo- 
sphere of reflected glory I have always found that it has its 
drawbacks, and this was true of our position of honour with 
headquarters staff. General de Bono set what I considered 
was a very suitable pace for driving over the precipitous 
cross-road from Coatit to Adi Caieh, on the main line of 
communications horn Asmara to Adigrat. But our small, 
fast car did not share my opinion ; so long as she was 
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allowed to rush her fences she was prepared to face anything 
in or out of reason, but asked to jog along quietly and she 
began to jib badly. The first occasion — at a hairpin 
bend with a nasty drop beside it — she began to run back- 
wards, and we were very literally taken in hand by some 
kind lorry-drivers and hoisted up to the top. On the 
second occasion we had two staff cars as companions in 
misfortune, and then it was a case for everyone to get out and 
push each car in turn. But it was obvious that our car was 
beginning to feel the effects of battering about on the 
Eritrean roads and was pulling badly, a fact which was to 
have unfortunate results before the day was out. However, 
at the moment the delays had meant that the General had 
got well ahead and we were able to take our usual headlong 
pace to catch him up. 

So far the road was strange, but the type of country was 
famiUar — deep gorges and hillsides covered with scattered 
trees and scrub ; but one last climb hoisted us up into a 
different world. 

We came out on to a great tableland with patches of 
com and here and there enormous masses of rock, some- 
times hundreds of feet in height, rising sheer out of the 
plain. At intervals we could see down other hundreds of 
feet to flat, rich valleys spread out like carpets. The nearer 
hiUs suggested the Dolomites, while always in the distance 
was the great mountain wall of Abyssinia. 

Here the road ran level for mile after mile and we were 
able to follow decorously in the General’s wake. There 
was nothing to suggest military pomp and circumstance ; 
except for the uniforms of the officers it might have been 
a picnic party out for a pleasant day. No troops were drawn 
up to meet the Commander-in-Qiief ; the workmen on the 
road gave the Fascist salute if they happened to look up. 
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but that they would do out of sheer friendliness to any 
passing car. 

At last we came to a pass commanded by a fort with 
rough loopholed walls stretching across the narrow strip 
of level ground, leaving just an opening for the road. 
The road in front fell steeply away; thousands of feet 
below we could see a vast plain and the citadel wall of 
mountains beyond. We wound down in sharp zigzags, 
and finally reached the bottom of a narrow gorge. Here 
we had to stop, for even the Commander-in-Chief had to 
wait while a long convoy of motor-lorries crept round a 
series of precipitous comers. As we emerged on to the 
plain, I inquired when we should enter Abyssinia. “But,” 
said Signor Casertano with a laugh, “you are in Abyssioia 
now.” My preconceived ideas were always being upset. 
I had imagined that at the frontier there would have been 
some sort of guard provided for the Commander-in-Chief, 
even if it were only a few motor-cyclists. We had entered 
what was, at least in theory, enemy territory, and nobody 
thought of the possibility of danger or possessed any means 
of defence except the probably empty revolvers strapped 
to their sides. 

Now would have been the moment for some enter- 
prising Abyssinian leader to have captured the Commander- 
in-Chief and the whole of headquarters staff. On our left 
stood a walled village ; a large group of natives had gathered 
in front of the gate and watched us with mild interest. 
Why did they not produce rifles from their draperies, hold 
up the party and carry us off ? The foothills were not far 
distant, and the only sign of Italian military forces were 
two mounted Carabinieri jogging peacefully along. It 
was the perfect setting and opportunity for a dramatic 
capture. No romantic novelist could have resisted such a 
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scene and such an incident, but thete was no Abyssinian 
chief to play the dashing villain, and the atmosphere of the 
picnic continued. 

The road had now turned to a sandy tract among corn- 
fields and pasture, with here and there a tiny stream. At last, 
after about twenty mdles, we saw a little hiU surmounted 
by some ruined buildings. We crested a rise and suddenly 
came upon some Abyssinian troops drawn up by the 
roadside ; some were in khaki uniform, others in native 
dress, and all carried modern rifles and wore belts crammed 
with cartridges. Behind them stood a crowd of natives. 
The cats slowed down, a dozen mounted Carabinieri 
swung into the procession and trotted along in front 
of the General’s car for the quarter of a mile which separated 
us from the fort. At the bottom of the little hiU General 
de Bono left his car. On one side of the road was drawn 
up a Blackshirt Legion, on the other a detachment of light 
tanks. The band struck up the “Marcia Reale”, and the 
Commander-in-Chief and his staff climbed up to the ruined 
gateway of the little fort where once again floated proudly 
the flag of Italy. Just below it was a colossal portrait of 
Signor Mussolini which the Blackshirts had brought with 
them. 

Adigrat is famous in Italian military history for a 
gallant defence during the war of 1 896, when a handful of 
men held out for two months against overwhelming odds 
until they were finally relieved by General Baldissari. 
When the Italians evacuated this part of the country the 
flag over the fort was lowered for the last time by a cer- 
tain young lieutenant named Santini; forty years later, as 
a general, he rehoisted the flag with his own hands. The 
low stone wall is still practically intact, and the three 
rumed buildings crown the hill-top. General Santini’s 
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headquattets wete in a latge tent on a litde strip of level 
gtound just below the summit, and in front there was 
a tiny natural amphitheatre. On every side the land fell 
sharply away to the plain on which the troops were 
encamped ; on the lower slopes of the hills to the west 
could be seen the brown huts of the town itself, crowned 
by the circular thatched roof of the Coptic church, while 
the walled house of a local chief stood out in splendid 
isolation between the fort and the town. 

The Commander-in-Chief and General Santini retired 
to the latter’s tent, and among the small group of staff 
officers standing about I saw a broad-shorddered, rather 
plump Abyssinian clad in a khaki Belgian uniform. 
“That,” somebody whispered in my ear, “is Ras Gugsa.” 
I was entirely unprepared to see the man of whom we 
had heard so much in the last few days, but I realized 
that we had come for something more than a formal 
inspection by the Commander-in-Chief. Presently the 
Chief was summoned to join the conference in the tent, 
and from below the fort there arose the sound of the 
beating of drums and the shrill, monotonous native 
“song”. The armed Abyssinians whom we had seen 
drawn up by the roadside, and who were now explained 
as a thousand of Gugsa’s followers, had marched up as 
far as the entrance to the fort accompanied by a group 
of Coptic priests in their vestments, the Mussulman 
community with their white flags, and the crowd with 
the drums. Presently an order was given and Gugsa’s 
men entered the fort, followed by the local chiefs and 
the priests. They were formed up in a long line, and 
General de Bono and Ras Gugsa inspected the latter’s 
men, who presented arms smartly under the command 
of a native officer. 
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The hot African sun pouted down, the tricolour of 
Italy stood out stiffly in the bteeze, the rich plain sttetched 
away to the circle of the mountains, the men of the 
Blackshirt Legion swarmed over the rocky summit of 
the hill, and even the natives were awed into silence as 
the Q)mmander-in-Qhief, with Ras Gugsa on his left, 
took his stand on a broad rock which made a natural 
platform. His crisp voice rang out : “I have communicated 
to my Government the fact of the submission of Ras 
Gugsa, and I have been instructed by Signor Mussolini 
and the King to appoint Ras Gugsa as Chief of the 
Tigrai.” 

At the name of Signor Mussolini all the chiefs began 
to dap before any translation had been made ; when the 
translation was finished there was renewed dapping at 
the news of Gugsa’s appointment. 

“Your applause shows your pleasure at this dedsion. 
He is the rightful heir of Johannis, the former King of 
the Tigrai. Your loyalty to him and the Italian Govern- 
ment will be rewarded, and any losses you have sustained 
during the advance of our troops will be repaid. Your 
religion wiU be respected. Tell the other inhabitants of 
the Tigrai that the Italian Government has come to 
enforce peace and security and invites them to join us. 
Yesterday our troops entered Axum, the sacred dty of 
the Tigrai. Nothing happens but by the will of God, 
who is your God and ours. Now swear fealty to Ras Gugsa 
and the Italian Government.” 

The fifty chiefs raised their hands with a cry, the 
Commander-in-Chief saluted, and the parade was dis- 
missed. General de Bono was to entertain Ras Gugsa to 
lunch. We had brought our provisions with us, and were 
busy refusing many kind invitations as Signor Casertano 
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wished to start immediately, but he was catried off to 
join the Commandet-in-Chief and I was taken to the 
local H.Q. mess. There entered to us a young cinema 
operator who had landed from Italy the day before and 
had been sent off to film the ceremony at Adigrat. He 
was a languid youth with long fair hair and a pale skin, 
an odd contrast to the officers with their bronzed faces 
and quick decisive movements. He was obviously too 
genteel for his company, and afforded much secret amuse- 
ment first by announcing that he never ate spaghetti (an 
amazing statement for an Italian), and then by refusing 
the excellent cold meat and mushrooms in oil that 
followed. At that he was politely told that he would not 
get anything else, so he played with it in a ladylike fashion. 
I thought that he had a good deal to learn about life with 
an army on active service. 

Luncheon over, I wandered off to take some photo- 
graphs and found myself surrounded by Blackshirts, 
some of them having also come in the 'Biancamano, but 
mostly belonging to what would be described in English 
as “Mussolini’s Own”. They all belonged to his own 
district of Forli and proudly displayed the metal “M” 
which they wore on the lapel of their tunics. After the 
usual greetings and inquiries about one another’s health, 
which indeed were unnecessary, as it was obvious that they 
had never been better in their lives, the talk naturally 
turned to the question of the toad — “their” road. What 
did I think of it? They had made all twenty-five miles 
of it in just over three days, now they were pushing on 
to Makale. I wonder if the soldiers of the Roman Empire 
were as proud of the roads they made as the men of the 
Army of East Africa ? There had at this time been very 
little resistance to the Italian advance, none in the case 
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of General Santini’s Army Girps; it had been a war 
of the spade, not the rifle. 

The Commander-in-Chief having started, we set ofiF in 
haste for Asmara. En route we fell in with some press 
photographers on their way up to Adigrat, and from 
them I learnt that my hoped-for successor had not arrived, 
and that as the only foreigner present at the ceremony 
I had got what is known in journalistic parlance as 
“a scoop”. But the gods decided that the scoop could 
not materialize. When we had cHmbed up once again 
on to the great plateau, the chauffeur announced that he 
needed petrol and we stopped at the next dump to fill 
up ; he then told the mechanics that the car was not 
pulling well and an investigation followed. As a result, 
a large part of the engine was lifted bodily out despite 
Signor Casertano’s protest. 

“It will only take three-quarters of an hour to repair, 
and the car wiU not get to Asmara unless it is done.” 

My heart sank, as I knew those “three-quarters of an 
hour”, and my gloomiest fears were fulfilled as the time 
lengthened to nearly fom hours. It was now pitch dark 
and bitterly cold, and we decided to stroll up the road 
to visit the Commando Tappa, the opposite number to my 
friends at Adi Qual^. The talk was quite familiar and 
homelike — ^tbe incessant work of getting up supplies 
for the Army Corps. We had sent a message to Adi Caieh, 
the only town on the way to Asmara, ordering that food 
should be found for us somehow, but dinner seemed 
to be receding into a very dim distance. We thought with 
longing of the provisions which we had so light-heartedly 
given to a member of the staff who had been sent back 
with the photographers to Adigrat. 

Finally the car appeared and we rushed on to Adi 
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Caieh, where our experiences ceased to be those of day- 
light and common sense and became purely fantastic. 
We found a watcher posted at a corner to guide us to 
what was proudly described as an “hotel” where dinner 
had been ordered. The “hotel” resolved itself into the 
local general stores, which had extended its activities to 
provide a mess for officers. A table had been laid for us 
in a small “private” passage, and when we disdained such 
grandeur and penetrated farther we found ourselves in 
a large room which might have been in any house in an 
Italian village. It was clearly the pride of the owner’s 
heart : a round table stood in the middle of a circle of 
chairs, paper flowers hung from the ceiling with the 
electric light, there were two beds with mid-Victorian 
counterpanes, and a large gramophone. Having dis- 
covered that most of the chairs were made for show and 
not for use, we turned on the gramophone and played 
the tunes of ten years ago, while a distinguished Italian 
diplomat, undaunted by his eighteen-hour day and the 
thought of the journalists at Asmara, showed his prowess 
in step-dancing. 

To us entered unexpectedly Signor Franco, the former 
Italian Consul at Adowa, who for a few days had been 
the most-talked-of man in Eritrea, for there had been 
considerable anxiety about his fate after the Italian 
advance. He had, however, reached the Italian lines in 
safety, but in journalistic circles nothing more was known, 
and it was pointed out to me, amid laughter, that here 
was another “scoop” for me if I could write the first 
interview with Signor Franco. He was a broad-shouldered, 
tall young man who took his adventures very lightly. 
When the news of the Italian advance had come he had 
been removed from the Consulate and had spent the 
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night in a room with his Abyssinian guards. It had not 
been exactly pleasant, but minor discomforts were for- 
gotten in the interest of the conversations of the local 
inhabitants who wandered in and out to talk with his 
jailers. They were all puzzled by the situation and unable 
to decide what was the best thing to do. There had been 
a great deal of propaganda from Addis Ababa declaring 
that the Italians would seize everything and aboUsh the 
Coptic religion ; on the other hand, local report spoke 
well of them. 

The next day the authorities had connived at Signor 
Franco’s escape. He had reached the Italian lines without 
difficulty, and was of opinion that his worst adventure 
had been running out of petrol in the middle of the night 
ten miles from Asmara. He had, however, found a 
deserted and unexplained car and had filled up from its 
tank. “That,” he said with a laugh, “was really the worst 
thing that happened to me.” He was certainly lacking 
in any desire to dramatize himself and his experiences ; 
not a good subject for an interview ! 

He was far more interested in the events of the day, 
for he had known Ras Gugsa for some time and had a high 
opinion of both his character and his ability. He agreed 
that the Abyssinian chief had borne himself with dignity 
in his difficult position during the ceremony at Adigrat 
that morning. His act of submission would, Signor 
Franco thought, be followed by many others, as confidence 
was created by the good treatment of the population by 
the Italian authorities — an opinion which was borne out 
by the events of the next few days. 

At 10 p.m. our longed-for dinner appeared, and at 
II p.m. we took the road again. We tore down a 
precipitous slope for over two hours (Adi Caieh is even 
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higher than Asmara), our headlights showing nothing but 
the deep blackness of the valleys below us as we took 
each comer at lightning speed. I was subsequently told 
that it was the most dangerous road in the colony, with 
1700 hairpin bends in thirty-five miles. Having received 
a stem training in never speaking to the man at the wheel, 
I made no comment when we twice missed the edge of 
the drop by a foot, but when I saw the chauffeur 
apparently driving straight over it I did utter a word 
of warning ; he swung the wheel round, and that time 
it was a matter of an inch or two. I asked him if he was 
getting sleepy, and his reply was that he had not noticed 
because he was avoiding a couple of holes on the other 
side. I personally felt that I preferred the holes to a drop 
of some hundreds of feet into a valley. 

Thirty miles from Asmara misfortune overtook us. 
Mercifully it happened on a straight and comparatively 
level bit of road. There was a sudden and mysterious 
grinding and the car skidded to a standstill. The chauffeur 
climbed out, and in a moment presented us with a large 
part of the engine which “had come to pieces in his 
hand”. There was nothing to be done except hope that 
someone would come to our rescue, and in a quarter of 
an hour Signor Franco, whom we had left to sleep at 
Adi Caieh, appeared. He could give no explanation as 
to why he had changed his mind, but he must have been 
inspired by some prevision of our need. I was careful 
not to remind anyone that the strictest law of the Army 
was “no civilians in military cars”, but I shrank back 
guiltily when a sentry swung his lantern into the back 
of the car. However, either my helmet was a sufficient 
disguise or else he turned a kind and blind eye. 

Three o’clock in the morning saw us in Asmara, but 
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alas, my hope of a “scoop” had vanished; I could not 
send a telegram at that hour, and in the morning all the 
pressmen would have the news of the proclamation of 
Ras Gugsa as Chief of the Tigrai. Such were the fortunes 
of journalism and motor-cars in Eritrea. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE ROAD TO ADOWA : THE ADVANCE OF THE 
GAVINANA DIVISION 

It had been our intention when we left Coatit to return 
there that evening, so I had left all my belongings behind 
me and I found myself in Asmara without the two essen- 
tials to a writer’s life in Eritrea — ^my typewriter and my 
camp bed. Frantic messages were sent, but, owing to 
casualties to cars, the sudden ilkiess of a lorry-driver, and 
the exigencies of war-time, days passed and I was a 
prisoner at Asmara. Tempting offers were made of seats 
in cars going to Adowa and Entiscib, but had to be 
refused. I had once left Asmara without my bed, and this 
had meant playing the cuckoo and turning unfortunate 
men out of theirs on two successive nights, and I had 
determined never to do such a thing again. It was not 
fait on officers on active service who needed a good 
night’s rest. The Press quarters were more crowded than 
ever, for another batch of journalists had arrived, and 
discussions raged about telegraph and transport facilities ; 
but my successor had really reached Asmara, and I was 
thankful to leave the struggle about telegrams in his 
more capable hands. 

Trifles assumed an immense importance in one’s life. 
I met somebody who asked me if I would like a table — a 
real table at which one could sit — ^the rarest of luxuries in 
Eritrea. An incautious motor-driver had left a heap of 
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empty wooden boxes outside a nearby hut ; one of them was 
obviously designed to act as a tiny cupboard and to enable 
me to get some of my possessions off the floor. My room 
was really becoming overcrowded with furniture. 

Asmara itself was giving a mild imitation of a 
beleaguered town as the shops grew emptier and 
emptier. The military demands for transport were becom- 
ing heavier. Sometimes a few supplies for civilians would 
get through, and if one was on the spot when they arrived 
one was able to buy such liixuries as jam and candles. 
But it was an excellent lesson in the simplification of one’s 
existence. One learnt to get on perfectly well without 
many things which one had regarded as necessities. 
Breakfast was a recurring problem and demanded con- 
siderable technique. If one sent the “boy” to the nearby 
hotel too early he came back to say that the milk had 
not arrived ; if one waited too long there was no bread. 
To find the exact moment when both bread and milk 
were to be obtained provided a mild and recurring 
excitement between 8 and 9 a.m. 

What was absolutely lacking was news of the outside 
world. Instead of reading three or four papers a day, 
one was dependent on a wireless bulletin which occa- 
sionally drifted in to the Press room. Sometimes a copy 
of the local paper was to be obtained, but otherwise 
we heard nothing of the questions which were convulsing 
Europe. Were sanctions to be enforced against Italy? 
What form would they take ? Did Great Britain mean to 
act single-handed ? Would the Air Mail continue to 
function? Nobody seemed to know or to care. If such 
problems were mentioned it was purely from the personal 
point of view — what would be the position of the handful 
of British subjects now in Eritrea ? Should we be able 

H 
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to get any money ? Should we be allowed to send articles 
— or in my case chapters of this book — ^to England ? One 
kind Italian friend promised us a charming concentration 
camp and a copy of Shakespeare; as a matter of fact I 
had my own, and a colleague remarked that what he 
would prefer was a present of jam. 

French and Italian papers arrived, at irregular intervals, 
two and three weeks after the date of publication. Jour- 
nalists tore them open to see if their articles had been 
printed and on what page, and then tossed the papers 
aside unread. The deliberations of a sub-committee at 
Geneva seemed incredibly removed from the world in 
which we were living. 

What we waited for were the appearances of members 
of the Press Bureau with news from the occupied territory. 
There were frequent reports of small chiefs who had come 
in to make acts of submission, and of parties of priests 
from the innumerable Coptic churches. Each chief and his 
followers were allowed to keep their beloved rifles, the chief 
being regarded as surety for the good conduct and loyalty 
of his men. This was in accordance with the Ethiopian 
marriage custom. There is always a guarantor who accepts 
responsibility for the good conduct of the husband; 
if he deserts his wife the other man has to support her ; 
so the chiefs were thoroughly acquainted with the system. 

Another mild excitement was the news that the Ras 
Seyum, the representative of the Negus in the Tigrai, 
was collecting fresh troops and that reinforcements were 
moving up from Addis Ababa. Beyond the bare fact, the 
milit ary authorities were naturally not communicative, 
but junior officers bound by no such considerations of 
caution frankly hoped that it meant that the Abyssinian 
forces were going to throw themselves against the three 
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Strong points which had been established. It would save 
the Italian forces from going in search of the enemy. 

On Sunday, October 20, a touching little ceremony 
took place in Asmara. The remaining survivors of the 
prisoners of Adowa were invited to present themselves 
at the local military headquarters. A dozen old men 
appeared ; each had lost his right hand and his left foot. 
They were lucky men, for the Abyssinians have other 
and more horrible ways of dealing with prisoners. A 
company of Ascari and a band were drawn up in their 
honour. The General and headquarters staff stood at the 
top of the steps, and he made one of those excellent, simple 
little speeches of which Italian officers seem to have the 
secret. He told the old soldiers that Italy had never for- 
gotten their loyalty and their sufferings, and on this 
occasion, when the defeat of forty years ago had been 
wiped out by victory, he had been ordered by his Govern- 
ment to make each of them a small present to celebrate 
the occasion. The General went down the steps and 
passed along the little line, putting into their left hands 
envelopes containing 100 lire. Their faces beamed with 
pride and happiness as the General said a few words to 
each. 

The next day there came the text of the High Com- 
missioner’s decree abolishing slavery in the Tigrai : 

You know that where the Italian flag flies there is liberty. In our 
country slavery in any form is forbidden. The slaves at present in the 
Tigrai are declared free, and the sale or purchase of slaves is prohibited. 
Any violation of this decree will be severely punished as it will be 
contrary to the orders of the Government. 

As there was no form of dvil administration in the 
Ethiopian Empire, the Italian authorities had no means 
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of ascertaining the number of slaves in the Tigrai, but it 
was made known that compensation would be paid to 
the owners ; at the same time, it was not e3q)ected that 
many slaves would leave their masters ; they would stay 
on and work for wages, being free to give notice if they 
wished to do so. 

I wondered if the proclamation would have the effect 
of damping down enthusiasm for Italian rule and reduce 
the number of chiefs and priests coming to make acts of 
submission, but my doubts proved to be quite unfounded. 
There were no slave-markets in the Tigrai, these being 
situated in the central and southern provinces. I was 
told that General de Bono was not surprised at the recep- 
tion which had been given to the Italian Army, for they 
had been greeted as liberators from the intolerable 
requisitions of tibe Negus and the local governors. 

One of the blessings of civilization of which the local 
population immediately showed its appreciation was 
speculation in food prices. Chickens which had been 
sold for seventy centesimi on the first day of the occupa- 
tion were now being sold for three lire, and the price of 
eggs had risen proportionately. I wondered what mar- 
vellous and ingenious demands for compensation for 
damage done during the passage of the troops were being 
prepared. . . . 

The return of my wandering luggage and the offer 
of a seat in a car to Axum were my orders of release from 
Asmara. The convoy of three cars set out at 5.30 the 
next morning, containing an assortment of Italian officers, 
an official photographer, and a French journalist newly 
landed in Eritrea. I wondered at intervals what he thought 
of the experiences of the day. I had the good fortune to 
be in the leading car, which was high powered and high 
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had to wait at intervals to let them catch up. The road 
to Adi Qual^ was now so familiar that I could note where 
a hole had been filled up or a rock removed. It was, as 
the Colonel who was my companion and I agreed, rapidly 
becoming an auto strada. I laughed at luncheon when the 
French journahst commented on its dangers ; what would 
he think of the next stretch ? 

We picnicked in a tiny shelter of boughs kindly evacu- 
ated for our benefit by its Carabinieri owners dose to the 
Mareb, and crossed the famous river. The narrow, winding 
track which I had seen nearly three weeks earlier had now 
widened out into quite a passable military road. Mai 
Enda Baria, once the headquarters and then a glade in a 
wood, was now a barren plain invested with motor-lorries. 
The road began to switch back over steep pitches, coming 
back again and again to a little mountain stream with 
flowers and trees and really green grass on its sides. It 
was delidous to draw up under the shade of a great 
sycamore and to hear, for the first time since I landed, 
the sound of running water. 

Such joys were soon left behind, and we began the 
zigzag dimb over the first of the two great ranges which 
He between the Mareb and Adowa. It was a tremendous 
engineering feat to have driven the road over the moun- 
tains in Htde more than a few days, but it cannot be said 
that it provided exactiy luxury in the way of motoring. 
I looked with envy at the long trains of supply mules 
whidi were winding up and down. I felt that the mounted 
officers who accompanied them had really chosen a more 
suitable and comfortable means of transport. 

We had left the Mareb about half past twdve, 
promising ourselves to be at Adowa at 3 p,m., but just 
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short of the top of the second pass we became involved 
in other people’s misfortunes. A mixed string of lorries 
and cars had stopped just short of the summit. We asked 
our next ahead what was the matter, but with the vague 
philosophy of the private soldier he could only tell us 
that something had happened on the road and he had been 
there for some time! 

I thought it would be pleasant to get out and stretch 
my legs and also to find out what had reaUy happened, 
so I announced my intention of walking to the top of the 
pass. I had often read of dust which was “ankle deep”, 
but had always thought that it was merely a form of 
speech, except in the desert. I now discovered that such 
a thing was possible. I sank well up to my ankles as I 
stepped out of the car, but it was possible to scramble 
along beside the toad. Like the tops of aU passes, this 
one was much farther than I thought, but the way was 
diversified by stopping to talk to the disconsolate drivers 
of the vehicles I passed. It was finally established that a 
motor-lorry had caught fire just the other side of the 
summit and had been burning since 9 a.m. It was hoped 
that now the remains were sufficiendy cold to be thrown 
over the edge. 

Arrived at the top, I found that a small platform had 
been cut out of the side of the hiU, and here and on the 
road both up and down was a collection of about fifty 
motor-lorries, so I sat down on the mountain-side to 
await developments. Below me, as ever, the land feU sheer 
away to a deep valley, while on every side were taU, rugged 
peaks. I felt that the French journalist who had said 
that it would take tiie Italian forces weeks to fight their 
way to Adowa had been right ia theory even if tiae event 
had proved him wrong. Even my ignorant eyes could 
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see the advantages which the country gave for defence, 
and I imagined the use which the Boers would have 
made of it. I asked a senior ofl&cer at dinner that night 
why, even if they were outnumbered and lacked the 
resources in modem weapons of the Italians, the 
Abyssinians had not adopted guerilla tactics, which might 
have caused considerable losses and delays. He explained 
to me that the Abyssinian is not a “solitary” fighter, he 
must always be surrounded by his fellows, and only under- 
stands mass attacks. It was well for the Italians. 

At last the obstruction was hurled off the road and 
things began to move. Matters were, of course, slowed 
up by every driver whose lorry was on the little platform 
jockeying for a place ; however, finally our car appeared 
and I stepped in. Then began a drive which was worse 
than the worst nightmare. The lorries ahead were having 
difficulties with the road, and we could only move about 
fifty yards at a time. How the brakes held on the 
precipitous slopes I could not imagine. The afternoon 
sun poured down into the ravine and the dust rose in 
a solid wall all round us. When it cleared at intervals we 
could see the convoy creeping up the zigzags of the 
opposite hillside like gigantic ants. The head of the 
column stuck just below the crest, while we could watch 
other lorries reversing with their back wheels apparently 
over the edge of the precipices as they tried to get round 
the bends. I thought that we should be lucky if we saw 
Adowa at midnight, and wondered what the French 
journalist felt ; however, somebody pushed or pulled the 
obstructionist up the last slope, and our crawl began again. 

I thought that I had become habituated to the wild- 
ness and ruggedness of the country in this part of East 
Africa, the sheer hillsides covered with scrub and stones, 
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but the sixty miles between the Mateb and Adowa sur- 
passed anything that I had seen. 

A few days later I asked General Villa Santa, whose 
Gavmana Division had led the advance, why the 
Abyssinians had not made a more serious resistance. “We 
surprised them,” he said ; “they thought that no white 
men could march over such country.” I felt that the 
Abyssinians had been justified in their ideas. Although 
I did not know it at the time, the military road on which 
we were followed the line of the march of the left column 
of the Division, but I realized that it was here or here- 
abouts that the Army Corps must have passed, and I 
could only marvel at their spirit and endurance. I wanted 
an accurate story of what had happened, and one evening 
at Adowa inquired of General Villa Santa where such a 
thing was to be found. “So far,” he replied, “I have not 
seen anything that is correct. I will let you have something.” 

I imagined that the General meant that he would give 
me an official document from which I could make extracts, 
instead of which I was to find that he himself had written 
the history of the operations for me. It was an act of 
kindness and an honour for which I found it difficult to 
express my gratitude. All those who know (as I said in a 
previous chapter) how unnecessarily bitter has been the 
memory of the defeat of Adowa to the Italian nation 
will realize the pride and joy of the Gavinana Division 
at being ordered to lead the advance of the Second Army 
Corps. Here is the story in General Villa Santa’s own words : 

DIVISIONAL ORDER NO. 33. 

Subject : — ^Thb Offensive. 

^di Quali, 

Oct. z, 1935. 

Tomorrow at dawn we shall cross the March, the river which has 
for almost forty years been the symbol and the sign of a disastrous 
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peace. We shall advance into Ethiopian territory among those hills 
where still lie unburied the bones of the glorious dead of Adowa. 
We will revenge those dead ; we will show to all the world that today 
Italy has very different leaders, and that we are prepared at the cost 
of every sacrifice to increase the power, the greatness, and the honour 
of our country. The shout of joy with which you greeted the order 
to advance shows that you appreciate the glory of the task which 
has been entrusted to you, that your morale is high, that your will 
is unbreakable, and that your enthusiasm will carry you to victory. 

Men of the Gavinana I Every citizen of Florence is wishing you 
good fortune ; the spirit of the Ferrucci is with you ; the whole of 
Italy is behind you I 

Remember our country, our King, and our leader. Let us promise 
silently to those who are dear to us, and who are awaiting our 
victory, that we will be worthy of their hopes and their loving wishes. 

Forward ! 

Nino Villa Santa, 
GeneraL 

(It should be es^laiaed that the Gavinana Division 
is composed almost entirely of officers and men from 
Tuscany.) 

The Operations of the Gavinana Division which led to the 
Reconquest of Adowa. Oct. 3-6, 1935. 

The Gavinana Division, composed of the 70th, 83rd, and 84th 
Infantry Regiments, of the 19th Regiment of Artillery, of the 519th 
Machine-Gun Battalion, with detachments of Engineers, Medical, and 
Supply Services, began the passage of the Mareb at 5 a.m. on 
October 3rd, having marched from the district of Adi Quala — ^Adi 
Ugri, where they had been in camp for some days. 

(The General told me that the last man crossed the 
Mareb between 2 and 3 p.m.) 

The General commanding the Division issued the Order 35 
[quoted above] on the evening of October 2nd. The soldiers received 
the news that the advance was at last to begin with shouts of delight, 
which showed their high morale and their enthusiasm for the task 
which was entrusted to them. 
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The Division was pteceded by a squadron of light tanks and 
the irregular native troops of the Sara^, who acted as scouts. On the 
right flank following another mule-track was the i8th Eritrean Bat- 
talion and on the left the 23 rd Eritrean Battalion. 

The advance guard first came into contact with the enemy on 
the height of Ram^, when a skirmish took place with two hundred 
armed Abyssinians, who quickly retreated, leaving dead and wounded 
on the ground. 

At 3 p.m. the scouts reached the line Daro Tacle — ^Adi Fereda, 
and the advance guard the cross-roads at Mai Enda Baria, Near the 
small fort of Dar6 Tacl6 the head of the column was unexpectedly 
attacked by large parties of the enemy which were estimated to number 
over a thousand. Lieutenant Mario Morgantini, commanding the 
irregular troops of the Sera^, was killed, together with sixteen of his 
men, while others were wounded. With the help of the advance guard, 
the Abyssinians were beaten off and were afraid to attack the column 
again, which encamped in the vicinity of Mai Enda Baria. 

On the morning of October 4th the Gavinana Division continued 
to advance in two columns : that on the right, which was formed of 
the 70th Infantry with the and Group of the 19th Artillery and the 
519th Machine-Gun Battalion, followed the mule-track which led by 
the Gasciorchi Pass to Adi Abuna and the Plain of Adowa ; the left 
column, formed of the 84th and 83rd Infantry and the ist and 3rd 
Groups of the 19th Artillery, followed instead the mule-track which 
led from Mai Enda Baria by Mai Ceu, Mai Dar6, Mai Sciana, Mai 
Turcuz, and joined the other mule-track at Adi Abuna. 

These dispositions were based on the following strategical con- 
ceptions : the right column was to attack the enemy forces on the 
Gasciorchi Pass where the strongest resistance was expected, as it lay 
on the most direct road to Adowa ; the left column, which was the 
stronger, was, on the other hand, to march round the Gasciorchi Pass 
by the Mai Ceu— -Mai Dar6 mule-track to take the defenders of the 
pass in the rear, who would be obliged either to retreat or to surrender. 

In order that this plan should be successful, it was essential that the 
left column should march with the greatest possible rapidity regardless 
of the attacks of enemy units, who were naturally anxious to delay the 
advance on their exposed left flank. 

Ras Seyum Mangasda, the Commander of the Abyssinian Forces, 
had under his orders two bodies of men ; om» about two thousand 
strong on the Gasciorchi Pass, and the other on Monte SuUodi of 
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about eight thousand men with machine-guns and cannon, and about 
two thousand men in reserve on the heights of Adowa near his 
‘‘palace”. The rapid advance of the left column had also as its objective 
the prevention of the junction of these two bodies, and to force them 
either to retreat or to fight separately, 

Ras Seyum did not believe that it would be possible for the Italians 
to advance with such rapidity, given the very difficult conditions of 
the ground, and he thought, therefore, that he had plenty of time to 
prepare his defence. As a matter of fact, the rapidity of the advance 
of the left column took him completely by surprise, and when on the 
evening of October 5 th the column itself reached Adi Abuna, while 
its scouts were at the Italian Consulate at Adowa, and some even at 
the entrance to the town, he decided to abandon his positions before 
the two columns cut off his retreat. 

The General of the Gavinana Division was preparing to send the 
83 rd Infantry Regiment, which formed his reserves, by way of Monte 
Aiti Udduc6 and the small pass to the west of Monte SuUoda in order 
to reach the heights of Adowa from the south-east, and to isolate 
Ras Seyum and his two thousand men in his “palace”. Ras Seyum, 
however, fled hastily without attempting any resistance. On the 
morning of October 6th the left column of the Gavinana Division 
entered the plain of Adowa and, led by General Villa Santa, who 
had joined the advance guard in order to encourage the men during 
their forced march, reached the town of Adowa at 10.30 a.m. At noon 
General Villa Santa hoisted the Italian flag over the palace. 

The effect of this strategy was that the defenders of the Gasciorchi 
Pass, who had been defeated in an action close to the pass, retreated 
hastily towards Axum, so that the way was left open for the right 
column, which was able to follow the left column into the town. 

With the occupation of Adowa the Italians revenged the dead of the 
unhappy first of March, 1896, which for forty years had been so bitter 
a memory for Italy, although that bloody battle had really been a 
matter for pride when it is remembered that 12,000 Italians had faced 
123,000 Abyssinians commanded by Menelik II. 

The Order of the Day (No. 34) recorded the victory and recalled 
the memory of the heroes who had fallen amongst the same lulls, in 
whose honour a memorial was immediately erected by their comrades 
of the new Italy. 

This memorial took the form of an obelisk on which are carved the 
following words : 
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“To those who fell at Adowa — ^March ist, 1896 — today revenged 
by the Victory of October 6th, 1935 — ^Xni — ^The Division Gavinana”. 

The monument was unveiled by H. E. General De Bono, October 
14th . . . 

In Genetal ViUa Santa’s account the word which he 
uses for the tracks over the mountains is mulattiera^ which 
the dictionary says should be translated “bridle-path”, 
but that word suggests to my mind the pleasant, kindly 
ways in England ; even “mule-track” hardly conveys the 
precipitous courses of these paths ; indeed, I should have 
thought that nothing but goats could have climbed them, 
and yet the Gavinana Division marched sixty miles over 
the mountains from the Mareb to Adowa in three days. 
A week later the military road was completed and General 
de Bono was able to motor up. No wonder General ViUa 
Santa was proud of his men. 

A phrase -of General Villa Santa’s narrative threw 
a light on a little episode of my dinner with one of his 
staff near the Mareb on the night of October 5. The 
Colonel in question had spent a considerable time in 
ringing up everyone within range of the field telephone 
to ascertain the whereabouts of his General; even the 
Army Corps headquarters professed complete ignorance. 
I told General Villa Santa one night of this pathetic 
search for him on the telephone, at which he was much 
amused, but he did not give any explanation as to why 
he could not be found. The reason is now made dear 
by his own story; he was up with the advance guard. 
He gives the excellent reason that he wished to encourage 
his men, but a study of his character makes me believe 
that there was also another, unconfessed, reason — a 
determination to share the difficulties and dangers instead 
of being ensconced somewhere in the rear, which I have 
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been assuied is the correct position for a Dmsional 
General in modern war — ^but neither war nor life 
conformed to conventional patterns in the Tigrai. 

AH this knowledge was of course revealed to me much 
later, and I had no idea of the good fortune in store for 
me when we drove up to General Maravigna’s head- 
quarters in the Italian Consulate at Adowa. I had often 
wondered what nectar or ambrosia was like, and I came 
to the conclusion that the best qualities of both must be 
combined in the cup of black coffee which we were given 
at the mess. The Consulate which Signor Franco had 
been so anxious I should see was a red stone -villa ; there 
were a number of stone outbuildings, and the whole 
compound was filled with tents. The town of Adowa 
itself is about two miles off. The -wide, irregular plain 
stretches away on every side ; each rise seemed to be 
crowned -with ruins ; to the south are mountains and all 
around are low hills — or at least hills which are low for 
this country, anywhere else they would make a respect- 
able sho-wing. Below the Consulate was the stream 
which winds in a deep watercourse beneath the town 
and across the plateau. 

The luggage was cleared out of the cars — ^it was by 
this time far too late to think of going to Axum and I 
wondered what was going to happen next — a strange 
officer appeared, we all re-embarked and proceeded to 
drive across the plain until we came to the simple granite 
obelisk which the Gavinana Di-vision had erected in 
honour of the men who had fallen in the first battle of 
Adowa. The “strange officer” was General Villa Santa, 
who had been kidnapped by the official photographer, 
who wished to take photographs of him beside the 
monument. 
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Cameras clicked all round, and when at last everyone 
was satisfied the General asked what we would like to do 
next ; would we care to climb up to the ruined building 
on the hill above ? While other people were politely silent, 
I put in an enthusiastic “yes”. Some ragged walls were 
all that remained of what had been a palace of the famous 
King Johannis who had once ruled vast tracts of what 
is now Abyssinia. Monte SuUod^ was behind us, away 
to our left the brown roofs of Adowa were huddled on 
their litde hills, in front was another hiU crowned with 
yet more ruins which dated from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries when the Portuguese were a power in 
the land. A battery of artillery was established in the fort 
which commanded the whole plain. 

“Ras Seyum had 8000 men here and another couple of 
thousand at Adowa itself, but we outmanoeuvred him 
and he fled,” remarked the General simply. It was all that 
I heard for the moment of the advance, but his words 
brought back the realities of the situation ; when one saw 
the peasants going peacefully about their work or hob- 
nobbing with the Italian soldiers one was apt to forget 
that one was not simply assisting at military manoeuvres 
in a strange country. 

That night the whole party were entertained to dinner 
by General Villa Santa at his mess in one of the out- 
buildings of the Consulate, and I recovered my friend 
from the Mareb. I was once again awarded brevet rank 
as a Florentine, but I did not know then how many happy 
and interesting hours I was to spend within the white- 
washed walls of the shed. 



CHAPTER Vni 


THE LIBEBATORS 

The following morning we set out at dawn (as usual) 
on the way to Axum. The road wound over a fertile plain 
with little streams and trees and patches of gold and 
silver com, while the distant mountains were a deep blue 
in the morning light. It was pleasant to see a rich and 
smiling country again. The road had been made in two 
days, and on every litde hill were soldiers smoothing out 
corners or improving the surface; it was child’s play 
compared to the other roads they had made. 

To the European mind the word “town” suggests 
streets, houses, public buildings, shops, and a thousand 
other things. Axum was my first lesson in the different 
meaning which the word has in Abyssinia. It is the “sacred 
city” not only of the Tigrai but of the whole Empire of 
Ethiopia ; the present Negus is the first king not to be 
crowned in its famous church, and I was told that much 
of the discontent of the priests with his rule was the 
result of this omission. 

The church itself is a hideous erection of the mid- 
nineteenth century, but is said to be built on the 
foundations of the first Christian church in Abyssinia. 
It is reported to contain fabulous treasures, among them 
being the Tables of the Law and the Ark of David, both 
of which the Queen of Sheba is said by some means or 
other to have brought back with her from Jerusalem. 




Above RAS GUGS^’S men on the road to makal£ 
Below THE BLACK SHIRTS TRADING THE ADVANCE 
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The highest honour which the priests could pay to 
General Maravigna when he went to receive their act 
of submission was to lift a comer of a magnificently- 
embroidered covering and show him a glimpse of the 
“Ark”. I was assured by experts that eighteen hundred 
years ago Axum boasted a great civihxation of which 
practically nothing is known, and that it will provide a 
new paradise for archaeologists, who, amongst other 
problems, will have to discover how its inhabitants managed 
to erect the largest granite monolith in the world. But 
whatever its civilization may have been in a.d. ioo, its 
present population has long since forgotten the meaning 
of the word. 

To the east of the town rises a steep conical hiU, and 
on the north there is a long, low ridge, but on the other 
sides the plain sweeps up to the edge of the town ; there 
was a -wide road possible for a motor-car, and actually one 
dark cavern which represented the “general store” of Axum. 
On every side there rose the rough stone walls or high 
hedges within which are built the native huts, the windmg 
alleys being just wide enough for two people to pass. 
There is one entrance to each of these large compounds, 
which vary in size according to the number of huts they 
contain. I had seen the same form of “town planning” 
in the villages, but did not realize that it was a universal 
system. 

When we got out of our cars we were immediately 
surrounded by a crowd composed to a large extent of the 
armed followers of a chief who had come to make his 
act of submission. He himself was mounted on a hand- 
some mule, and his rifle was carried in front of him, 
covered first of all with a cotton and then with a velvet 
bag. It was a curious sight, the handful of Italian oificers 

I 
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in the middle of this atmed, gesticulating crowd, who 
apparently regarded it as part of the day’s entertainment 
to be photographed in every possible position, and who 
went and found friends to come and join in the fun. 

At last even the official photographer was satisfied, 
and we walked through one of the narrow alleys to the 
irregular courtyard in front of the church. Here stood 
a collection of low obelisks, and ever3nvhere were priests 
lounging about. My appearance created a stir and much 
conversation and gesticulation; finally an Ascari non- 
commissioned officer was sent to say that it was absolutely 
forbidden for women to enter the church, so that all I 
saw was the high wall and crenelated gateway which led 
to the inner courtyard. The French journalist subsequently 
told me that he had not seen anything of the slightest 
interest, and that the outstanding feature was the dirt. 
In an open space near the church stands the great 
granite monolith with curious and rather ugly carvings 
on its face ; it must be about eighty feet in height. 

On our way back we stopped at an imitation of an 
Italian villa which had been built for one of the former 
governors and stood just outside the town. Here we 
found a representative of the civil administration who 
was being kept busy all day receiving the chiefs and 
priests who came to make their acts of submission. 
A party of the latter came in procession up the straight 
acacia avenue just as we were leaving. Viewed close to, 
the vestments of the priests and their attendants are 
incredibly cheap and gaudy, but in the distance under 
the brilliant sun they presented a bright-coloured show. 

Back at Adowa there arose the question : What was I 
to do ? The Colonel and the cars were returning at once 
to Asmara, but I felt that there was still much to see at 
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Adowa. A tent was most kindly found for me in the 
compound, and I became the guest of the headquarters 
mess of the Gavinana Division. 

That afternoon I was taken and introduced to the 
Commissioner in charge of the local civil administration, 
established in the formal Consular offices. He too was 
receiving the local leaders who wished to make their 
submission to the Italian authorities. I was invited to sit 
down and hear what they had to say. The first group 
consisted of tall men with aquiline features, and though 
they were as black as the local inhabitants, they were 
obviously of a higher type. They were Mussulmen and 
merchants who came from a distant part of the unoccupied 
territory of the province. 

Why had they come ? 

They knew all about the Italians. They were just rulers, 
life was secure, taxation was light, there was freedom for 
all under their government, they wished to become Italian 
subjects. Would the Italian Army please advance imme> 
diately into their district ? 

“That,” interjected the Commissioner, “is what they 
all ask us.” 

The leader, a fine, dignified old man with a white 
beard, put a most interesting question. He had heard 
about the proclamation liberating the slaves, to which he 
apparently had no objection ; what he wanted to know was 
whether he could keep his until he had got in the harvest ? 

The Commissioner explained kindly but quite firmly 
that this was impossible; they must be free to leave if 
they desired to do so, and if they stayed they must be 
paid. 

The old man accepted the ruling without a word of 
complaint. Taxation in this part of the province, apart 
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from requisitions, amounted to the value of fifty lire a 
head, while in Eritrea it was only five lire a head a year — 
an additional and a very practical reason for preferring 
Italian rule. 

The Mussulmen were followed by a group of Coptic 
priests. On their entry the Commissioner rose and kissed 
the processional crosses that they carried. One of them, 
who was lame and a hunchback, had come five days’ 
march ; he was impressed and a little frightened, but 
there was something that he wanted and he was obviously 
not going to leave till he got it. Could he have a piece 
of paper — ^he wanted “a writing”. Evidently he thought 
of this as a protection, or a charm against evil fortune. 

One of the officials took a sheet of paper with 
“Government of Eritrea” printed on the top, typed a 
few words, put an official stamp at the bottom and handed 
it to the man, who hid it in his clothes and left with 
protestations of gratitude and loyalty. 

The nesT party to be admitted was composed of local 
chiefs also from unoccupied territory. Their plea was the 
same : Would the Italians please advance immediately ? 
Deserters from Ras Seyum’s forces were taking to a life 
of brigandage and robbing the countryside, and generally 
making themselves a nuisance. 

Nothing the Italian forces would have liked better than 
to advance, but the problem of communications and 
transport remained ; mules and motor-lorries were both 
feeling the effects of toiling over the mountains with heavy 
loads. 

It had been arranged that an open-air cinema perform- 
ance should be given for the benefit of the natives and 
some of the troops, on the plain between headquarters and 
Adowa. The Commissioner asked me if I would care to 
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go with him, as he was anxious to see how the natives would 
“take it”. We mounted big donkeys and set off, led by an 
Ascati with a lantern. 

The screen had been erected on a level space, and while 
the soldiers sat on a bank behind it the natives squatted 
in a large semicircle round us. The priests arrived in 
procession as for a religious ceremony, and my attention 
was much distracted from the news-reels, of which the 
programme was composed, by trying to imagine what 
these people, who had never seen a cinema before, thought 
of the whole thing. Some pictures of boxing in London 
were the success of the evening, every blow that got home 
was received with laughter, while the knock-out was greeted 
with delight. There was a film of an open-air entertainment 
given for the patients in a Berlin hospital in which the 
chief item was a performance by some rather vulgar 
clowns. This amused the natives intensely, to my great 
surprise. But I wondered what a people who had never seen 
the sea made of the pictures of the Italian naval manoeuvres. 
The conduct of the soldiers was very different to what would 
have been the conduct of British soldiers in the same 
circumstances ; there were no cheerful shouts and jokes, 
no cheers for popular favourites when they appeared on the 
screen, but a complete and total silence. 

We rode home through the thick dust kicked up by 
thousands of feet, and here and there the rifle-barrels 
glint ed in the light of a lantern ; above our heads a search- 
light swept the distant mountain-sides. It was certainly a 
dream to be jogging home from a cinema performance 
at Adowa. 

The next morning I was taken to see the Infirmary 
which had immediately been opened by General ViUa 
Santa for the natives in the town of Adowa. We passed a 
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matket outside the town whete officers and men were busy 
shopping, though there seemed to be but little to buy. 
We forded the little river and rode up alleys, which resembled 
the rocky courses of tiny streams, to a small level space on 
top of one of the little hiUs of the town. Here had been 
erected a tent belonging to a field hospital of the Gavinana 
Division, and a crowd of natives were standing and sitting 
about under the shade of a tree near by, while others leant 
against the tiny wired enclosure which kept them from 
actually swarming into the tent. 

“We had to put up this little bit of wire to keep off the 
crowd, otherwise we should never be able to move,” 
laughed the doctor in charge. 

I penetrated into the tent, where one Army Medical 
Service man was anointing the hands of a boy with horrible 
sores, while another was on his knees attending to the toes 
of a baby which was sitting on its mother’s lap. The little 
creature gave tiny whimpers — ^“Di-di” — quite different 
from the cr3dng of a European baby, who would have roared 
lustily as the iodine stung. The minute bandages were put 
on with the greatest gentleness, while the doctor amused 
the baby and the mother looked on contentedly. It was an 
unceasing source of interest and surprise to me, the absolute 
confidence that this extraordinarily ignorant and backward 
population had in the Italian doctors. A European is not 
allowed to look in at the door of a native hut for fear that 
his glance will bring bad luck, and I should have imagined 
that all the appliances and methods of modern medicine 
would have been looked upon as the works of the devil. 
Instead of this, the people wUl allow the Italian doctors to 
do an5^thiag that they consider necessary. 

This section of a field hospital had been set up as a purely 
temporary measure, and my companion was the civihan 
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doctor attached to the civil administration, who was to be 
responsible for the organization of a permanent dispensary. 
WMe he discussed medical matters with his military 
colleagues, I wandered off to see the large church which 
stood inside its ring of walls just above us. If larger, it 
seemed to be less interesting than the one at Adi Quala. 
I did not see any pictures of Italian generals as Coptic 
saints, though very possibly General VHla Santa will figure 
there in the future in remembrance of the medical work he 
started in Adowa. 

Our mounts scrambled down another lane, and then up 
to the top of a higher hill which was crowned with what 
is grandly described as the “palace” of Ras Seyum. It con- 
sisted of a collection of buildings of various sizes and states 
of repair, the largest being the audience hall, with a Lion of 
Judah painted on the wall and a dilapidated brass bedstead 
which had apparently served as a throne. In another 
building there were actually some stairs which led up to 
what had been the bedroom of his wife. Beside this was a 
small chamber which the Italians had found fitted with all 
the usual appurtenances of a bathroom, but without any 
pipes. The bath, it need hardly be said, had been annexed 
by a general, while a passion for souvenirs had removed most 
of the other contents of the palace, such as they had been. 

General Villa Santa told me that on the first night 
the Italians had entered Adowa he had left a detachment to 
hold the “palace”, and had told two of his officers to sleep 
in the “best bedroom”. At 2 a.m. they had rushed out into 
the courtyard declaring that not one moment more could 
they face the animals, and demanding that they should 
immediately be provided with baths, otherwise they would 
never be clean again. “And this,” remarked the General, 
“was the bedroom of the Princess.” 
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Whatever may have been the deficiencies of the domestic 
arrangements of the “palace”, there could be no doubt about 
the beauty and the strength of its position. On a lower 
slope were the beehive huts of the Ras’s personal troops, 
while on every other side the ground fell steeply away. 
One looked out over the high wall which encircled the 
summit, over the brown roofs huddled on the two lower 
hills, and away across the plain to the surrounding moun- 
tains. 

The doctor was busy inspecting the buildings, with the 
immediate intention that, after a cleaning which would 
cast that of the Augean stables into the shade, he would 
annex the palace for his dispensary; certainly an ideal 
site. One day perhaps a larger hospital wiU stand there. 

As we rode home I saw a great party of armed men 
crossing the plain with mounted chiefs among them, and I 
wondered who were arriving to caU on the Commissioner. 
That afternoon some instinct sent me to his office at the 
very moment when two middle-aged men and a litde 
boy entered. The story that they told took one straight 
back to the early Middle Ages. The boy of nine was the 
eldest surviving son of a well-known and powerful chief 
of the Tigrai, Ghere Selassie, who had died four years ago. 
Ras Seyum was the hereditary enemy of his family, and 
these men, one of whom was little Ligg Zaraburuc’s tutor 
and guardian and the other a representative of the clan, 
had come to put the boy under the protection of the 
Italian Government, to which his father had always been 
favourable. The two middle-aged men seemed devoted to 
the boy, and I imagined thought him in danger from Ras 
Seyum, so had sought the only means of protecting him. 

The child bore himself with a certain dignity, and the 
Commissioner received him with the honour due to an 
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impottant chief. He explained to the tutor and counseUor 
that the Italian Government remembered his father’s 
friendship and would extend its protection to the son. 
They wished the chiefs to grow up well-educated and wise 
men, capable of leading their people ; he therefore proposed, 
if they agreed, to send the boy to Italy to be educated. 

One of the men exclaimed : “That is what I have always 
wanted, education.” 

They wished to return the next morning to talk to the 
boy’s mother, but the Commissioner suggested that they 
should come and see him again before doing that in order 
to discuss matters further. The child whose future life 
was being decided sat quite stiU, staring about him with 
quick, observant eyes. The Commissioner ordered refresh- 
ments to be brought for the boy and his attendants. A tin of 
apricots was opened and some were given to him ; the plate 
and the spoon were evidently complete novelties, and he 
waited to see what ought to be done. One of the men cut 
up the apricots for him and then put a piece into his mouth, 
after which the little chief took the strange implement and 
managed it with complete success. The Commissioner 
poured out some drinks and handed them to the counsellors, 
one of whom remarked : “But this is an honour, that a great 
chief should serve us himself.” 

“TeU him,” the Commissioner said to the interpreter, 
“that in my country the host waits on his guests ; it is a 
thing the boy must leam.” 

Tliere was one last request : would the Commissioner 
show himself to theit followers ? Evidently this was to be 
the proof that their mission had been successful. Some of 
the minor chiefs had been admitted to the litde forecourt, 
while the sixty or seventy armed men of the escort crowded 
up to the low wall. The boy stood hand in hand with the 
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Commissioner and the leaders beamed in the background ; 
they had found a protector for the young chief. Italy, for 
her part, was attaching another powerful family in the 
Tigrai to her interest. 

Reports of the movements of Ras Se3mm continued to 
arrive. He was gathering forces in the district of Tembien 
to the south of the Italian lines ; did he really mean to attack ? 
Other reinforcements were coming up from Addis Ababa 
under the command of Ras Cassa, with whom Ras Seyum 
had alternately collaborated and quarrelled for months. 
A study of the internal poUtics of the Tigrai, and the re- 
lations between various chiefs and the Negus, made one’s 
head reel ; sometimes they were friends gnd allies, deter- 
mined at aU costs to defend their country ; then one or 
other would begin intriguing with the Italians, or they 
would fight among themselves, or they would join hands 
against the Negus, The touching picture of a handful of 
devoted patriots ready to sacrifice everything in a desperate 
struggle for liberty became a matter for laughter; they 
seemed all to be ambitious, greedy, and treacherous. 

I had been invited to establish myself and my type- 
writer in a corner of one of the Divisional offices, and here 
I had an opportunity of studying yet another side of the 
work of an army in the field. Natives of all types drifted 
in. Some were old friends who had come to report what they 
had seen and heard on expeditions into unoccupied terri- 
tory ; they, of course, had known what information to 
collect and were dealt with quickly. 

The strangers were a more difficult matter. Had they 
come merely out of curiosity or in search of “easy money” ? 
Had they really news of any value to impart ? The cross- 
examination was sometimes a lengthy business ; first of 
all, what were their names and where did they come from ? 
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There would be a gabble of a name and then a hunt for it 
on a very large-scale map. How long had they been on the 
road ? This was a very difficult question to answer, as the 
natives have practically no idea of time, and one day 
more or less makes very little impression on them. Had 
they seen any soldiers ? Then the trouble really began. 
It was almost impossible to discover whether they were 
referring to Imperial troops, local levies, or what are 
vaguely described as “armed bands”. On the question of 
requisitions they were naturally much more precise and 
extremely eloquent — ^the soldiers had taken so much com, 
so many beasts, and they had not been paid. AH the in- 
formation had to be sifted, weighed, collated, and passed 
on to higher quarters. 

The political office was working overtime, and the crowd 
outside never seemed to dimin ish as chiefs and priests and 
liberated slaves, and everyone in the countryside who had 
a problem to be solved came and squatted around the 
compound. The slaves were perhaps the most touching 
visitors. One was shown in, and before he said a word he 
insisted on kissing the feet not only of the two Italian 
officials but also my feet. He then explained that he had come 
to thank the Italian Government for his freedom ; he had 
been chained wrist to ankle, had had to work in the fields 
while his master beat him with a heavy stick. He was given 
a thaler and told to go and enjoy himself a little. I wondered 
if there was a happier man in the world at that moment. 

The kindness and the patience of the political officers 
seemed to be inexhaustible ; they were accessible to all ; 
they would listen to the most long and incredibly confused 
stories, would disentangle the meaning and decide what had 
best be done ; equally they were not to be imposed upon, 
and were very quick in summing-up tiaeir visitors. No detail 
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was too small for their attention. Two men arrived who 
explained that they had found three cows straying on a 
certain mountain and thought that the catde had been left 
behind when Ras Seyum retreated, driving oS most of the 
local herds with him. The men did not know to whom these 
cows belonged, so they had brought them to the political 
offices. 

“Pay the men something for their trouble ; and register 
the cows so that their owner may be found if possible.” 
Nobody was to suffer from a sense of grievance if the 
political office could help it. 

The next morning was Sunday, and Mass was celebrated 
on a piece of level land beside the river ; the altar was set 
up in a small tent, while two sentries with fixed bayonets 
stood on either side of the entrance. Attendance was 
voluntary, and officers and men formed up on each side and 
facing the open entrance of the tent. The sermon was short 
and admirably adapted both to the congregation and the 
circumstances — the duties and responsibilities of an army 
of occupation as Christians and as representatives of their 
country. At the elevation of the Host a bugle sounded 
and the sentries presented arms and the congregation 
sprang to attention. 

The last parade service I had attended had been on the 
Downs above Winchester twenty years before, when a 
brigade had been under orders to proceed to France. 
The superficial differences were so great — creed, nation- 
ality, setting, the unfamiliar Latin of the Mass — ^but they 
were trivial and unimportant compared with what links all 
Christian soldiers in service to God and their country. 

Mass over, I set out with the officers of the political 
service to see the distribution of alms to the poor of Adowa. 
We found a collection of beggars of both sexes and all 
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stages of dectepitude seated in a long row in the old market- 
place ; behind them were a number of the more prosperous 
inhabitants, while the small boys were drawn up a little 
distance away. 

Assisted by our small escort of Ascari, who had carried 
bags of thalers, we tried to reduce beggars and crowd to 
some kind of order. We were successful, it seeming that 
each beggar got his or her thaler, but the fun really began 
with the small boys. One of the Italian oflScers started 
throwing the coins for the boys to race for, and the scene 
which followed resembled the pictures of the tossing 
of the pancake at Westminster School on Shrove Tuesday. 
Very soon the important inhabitants and the beggars threw 
dignities and infirmities to the winds, and one became 
submerged in rushes of the crowd, the attendant cinema 
camera was in danger of bemg swept away like chaff, 
and even the Ascari and big donkeys afforded but little 
protection. 

At last the thalers were exhausted, and laughing and 
breathless we extricated ourselves from the crowd. We 
rode up to see how the cleansing of Ras Seyum’s “palace” 
was getting on, and on the way back my companions 
began to plan all that they would do for the inhabitants in 
the way of health services and education “and teaching them 
to be dean” ! Affection and a strong sense of duty towards 
the ignorant and helpless population seem to animate all 
the officers of the political service. “Wait tiU the troops have 
gone and we can really get to work. Won’t you come back 
in two years and see what we have been able to do for the 
people ?” I promised to do my best to visit the Tigtai again 
to see the result of their labours. 

In the afternoon we once again went to Adowa, this 
time to call on the stepmother of Ras Seyum, who had just 
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arrived by motor-lorry from Axum; I felt tihat nothing 
smaller in the way of a conveyance could have transported 
the “Princess”, who was one of the fattest women I had ever 
seen. She was now established in one of a small collection 
of huts just below the “palace” of Ras Seyum ; carpets had 
been spread on the earth floor and she sat, an enormous 
white bundle, on a divan. She was seriously “indisposed” 
by her first experience of going in a motor vehicle — ^remem- 
bering the road from Axum, and thinking what it would have 
been like to have made the journey in a springless motor- 
lorry, I felt the deepest sympathy for her. 

The Commissioner asked whether in the future she would 
prefer to live at Axum or at Adowa, a question to which 
she made the baflSing reply that she wished to die at Axum. 
However, there were some holy waters at Adowa which 
sometimes did her some good (expressive gestures to head 
and stomach eq)lained that she suffered in both portions of 
her anatomy), and apparently she was contented to remain 
where she was for the present. 

There followed a political conversation which was not 
productive of much information ; she had never been on 
good terms with her stepson, of whom she evidently 
entertained a low opinion ; she had always been friendly 
to Italy herself, even in the days of the first battle of Adowa, 
when her husband had fought against that country ; as for 
Ras Seyum, he had bad advisers and she had no influence 
with him. Old, fat, and ignorant, she, who had been the wife 
of one of the richest and greatest chiefs in Abyssinia, was 
now reduced to absolute indigency, and yet she bore herself 
with a certain instinctive dignity, while the Italian Com- 
missioner treated her with respect, kindness, and sympathy. 
One matter for pride remained to her ; her grandfather 
had been a “Roman”. This statement considerably puzzled 
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the Commissioner, but subsequent discussion revealed that 
he had really been a Greek. To the inhabitants of the Tigrai 
all Europeans are “Romans”. 

Once again the problem of getting back to Asmara began 
to present itself. I could not, unfortunately, join the head- 
quarters sta£E’ of the Gavinana Division for “the duration 
of the war”, but a visit which was to have been for two days 
lengthened itself out into over a week. The suggestion that 
I might go down by motor-lorry was firmly negatived, and 
I was assured that a car would be available “one day soon”. 
Meanwhile, my education in the immense variety of t3q)es 
of the Italian Army officer was continued unconsciously by 
the General. He was a Florentine by adoption, coming, as a 
matter of fact, from Sardinia. I had always imagined that 
Sardinians were dark-haired and dark-eyed, but General 
Villa Santa had light-brown hair, a fair skin, and blue 
eyes. 

He also upset my preconceived ideas that chaff was an 
exclusively English form of fun, not indulged in by 
Italians. One of the senior officers, who was obviously 
devoted to his wife and family, was credited by the General 
with a longing to return to Asmara, where, by some dark 
means known only to himself, he had become engaged to a 
native woman. The story grew until the Major in question 
was supposed to have fiancees in every town through 
which the Division had passed, in addition to the broken 
hearts he had left behind in Italy. The perfect type of the 
modem Don Giovanni was gradually built up ; but the 
General never left any doubt in my mind as to his real 
liking and respect for the hero of this amusing and prepos- 
terous legend, who evidently enjoyed the nonsense as much 
as anyone else. A promise was extracted from me that the 
story should be told in this book. “And then,” said the 
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General gleefully, “your book must be translated into 
Italian and he will get enormous damages out of you for 
defamation of character.” 

The General provided other surprises ; he confessed 
to a secret passion for passing examinations ; in addition 
to having been first in apparently every Army examination, 
he admitted with some confusion that he had found time 
to qualify as a barrister and to be a doctor of political 
economy and social sciences. “I never quite knew,” he said, 
“what the military authorities would think of me, whether 
the Ministry of War would approve of a soldier who took 
an interest in such things.” But his decorations for bravery 
in the field would have convinced the most suspicious 
military authorities that General Villa Santa was a fighter 
as well as a student. 

At the moment his mind, apart from his professional 
duties, was chiefly preoccupied with finding ways and means 
of caring for the small children at Adowa, as he was horri- 
fied at their condition. They were filthy, half-starved, and 
entirely neglected. He went himself to supervise the distri- 
bution of bread for them and flour for their mothers ; 
he inspected a school which had been founded by a Swedish 
Mission, which did not in any way come up to his ideas 
of what was needed. He discovered what he thought was an 
ideal site for a “Children’s Home” in a confiscated orchard 
which had belonged to Ras Seyum, and came back to con- 
sider afresh what he could do for the unfortunate htde 
creatures. 

“When I was in the Trentino after the World War,” 
he told me, “I found a lot of deserted and starving children, 
and I organized schools and orphanages for them. I had one 
derk and no committees, and we used to work most of the 
night and we got things done. But then it was easy, we were 
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in Italy and -we could get supplies and the help that we 
needed. Here I have nothing ; if I even had some yards of 
cotton I could get our military tailors to make some 
little garments. I have never imagined such misery and 
poverty as I have seen in Adowa. I must do some- 
thing.” 

I asked, rather foolishly, if it would not be possible 
to get one of the religious orders to undertake the 
work. 

"No,” answered the General at once. “If we did that 
we should immediately arouse the suspicion and hostility 
of the Coptic priests ; they would think we were trying to 
proselytize. It must be done by private enterprise.” 

When I was told that there would be a seat for me in a 
car going to Asmara, I asked General Villa Santa if there was 
anything that I could do for him, imagining that he might 
have some small shopping commissions. “Yes,” came the 
reply, “try to find out if there are any Italian ladies in 
Asmara who would help about the children.” 

Sometimes the talk would turn to our mutual friends in 
Florence, to books or music, just the ordinary pleasant 
conversation at any dinner-table, and one would forget the 
whitewashed walls, the earth floor, and the uniforms of 
the men. But a sudden phrase, a chance word, and the man 
beside me would change from the simple friendly companion 
whose chief interest seemed to be caring for neglected 
children ; a flash of the eye, the set of the jaw, a few decisive 
words, and he was the General of a famous fighting division 
on active service. 

The last night at mess I found that the General was 
proposing my health ; if the honour was great for me, I 
felt that the “honour” really remained with my host and his 
staff, who knew that at that moment the British Government 
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was moving that sanctions should be enforced against 
Italy. I had tried again and again to eiqplain why my country 
had felt it to be its duty to act in this way, but the logical 
Italian mind found it hard to follow the arguments I put 
forward. Yet because I was their guest I was never for one 
moment allowed to feel that though I was English I was 
therefore unwelcome. International relations were not to 
affect personal friendship ; but I wondered again, as I had 
wondered in the Biancamano, if there were any other nation 
in the world at once so civilized and so chivalrous. 

The next morning when I was saying good-bye to 
General Villa Santa he asked me : “Will you try to make 
people understand what we are doing here ? You have seen 
it for yourself. The English talk about freedom — ^we have 
liberated the slaves, and what did freedom mean to the rest 
of the population ? Freedom to live and die like animals ; 
to suffer from every terrible disease ; to see practically 
everything they possessed taken from them by the Negus and 
his representatives ; freedom to murder a man and pay a 
few thalers to escape any punishment ; to be denied justice 
uidess they were rich enough to bribe the chief. You know 
that we have been welcomed as liberators by aU except the 
personal followers of a few chiefs who shared in their 
masters’ looting. You have heard the people asking that 
we should advance farther and farther into the Tigrai to 
bring peace and security. Who can believe that this people 
is capable of doing anything for themselves ? What have 
they done in the last thousand years ? You have seen the 
misery in whidi they live ; they must have the help of a 
civilized nation if conditions are ever to be improved. 
Just write what you have seen for yourself, that is aU that 
I ask.” 

I thought of the temporary Infirmary in Adowa and the 
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happiness on the mother’s face as she saw her baby being 
cared for ; of the joy of the liberated slaves ; of the pleas of 
the small chiefs for protection and justice ; of the welcome 
given by the poor people to the Italian Army, 

“Those are the things that I have tried to describe,” 
I told General Villa Santa. 


t 



CHAPTER IX 


ON THE ROAD TO MAKALE 

Two officers of the Gavinana Division were in the car with 
me on my return journey to Asmara, so with the General’s 
account of the advance, his map and their ejsplanations, 
I was able to follow the exact route taken by the Division 
and to marvel anew at their feat of endurance. We had 
plenty of time to study the terrain, for at the top of the first 
descent we were told that there was a convoy coming up 
and that we must wait, which we did for two hours while a 
column of about a hundred lorries struggled up the hill. 
This was the only bit of the military road over the moun- 
tains which was stUl in use. During the week that I had 
been in Adowa a fine new road had been made through the 
valleys, but I was glad that on my way up I had followed 
the line of the mule-track. 

Once the last of the column had struggled up, we 
swept along in fine style, lunched with some of the officers 
of the Division at Mai Enda Baria, and were in Asmara 
by 6 p.m. Distance at this time was always reckoned by 
hours and not by kilometres. If one asked how far a place 
was away the reply was : “So many hours if you ate not 
held up” ; while if one was up behind an advance one had 
also to calculate the capacity of one’s car to dimb rocks and 
ford rivers. Adowa to Asmara in nine hours, with three 
hours’ waits by the way, showed the improvement in the 
road, for we had taken ten hours on the outward journey. 

My stay in Asmara was brief, for a new advance was to 
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take place and the journalists were being divided up into 
cohorts to go to the headquarters of the three Army Corps. 
I asked for a seat in a car going to Entiscio, the only one of 
the “prongs of the trident” which I had not seen. We 
followed the familiar road almost as far as Mai Aini, but 
turned oflF just short of that place and crossed the plain 
through which the Mareb flows. Here the distance between 
the two mountain ranges is far wider than on the road to 
Adowa, and we drove for mile after mile across the sandy 
expanse and through what might almost be dignified by the 
name of a wood. We climbed over some comparatively 
low hills, and after an eight hours’ run came to where the 
headquarters of the native Army Corps had been, for on our 
arrival we found a deserted valley. Some men of the supply 
services were loading up a mule convoy and a single mess- 
tent stood on a little hill above, but we were a day behind 
the show. The troops had left almost twenty-four hours 
previously and were somewhere in the mountains on their 
way south. 

The journalists were considerably nonplussed by this 
development, for they had seen themselves accompanying 
the advance. By some sixth sense I had realized before we 
left Asmara that we were too late, but I had kept my opinion 
to myself. What was left of the afternoon was spent by my 
companions in what I equally knew was a hopeless search 
for mules, every one of which had been earmarked for its 
special task days, if not weeks, ahead. Finally the journalists 
decided that the only thing to do was to await the return of a 
Divisional General who was coming back to dine in the 
mess-tent ; they were confident that he would be able to 
help them. I did not thin k that even a General would be able 
to conjure mules out of the bare hillsides. 

Close by I had seen a crowd of natives which had a 
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familiar aspect, and I discovered that one of my friends 
from the political office at Adowa had arrived. He told me 
that he had only reached Entiscio the evening before and 
had given no warning of his coming, but the mysterious 
native telegraph had been at work and that morning the 
crowd had begun to arrive. He was holding his court in the 
most patriarchal fashion in an arbour built of branches with 
a pile of stones for a table ; the usual parties of priests 
and chiefs had come to make their acts of submission, 
there were also the usual suitors of all kinds with their 
long and involved requests to be disentangled, granted, or 
refused. 

At last the cold drove me down to the mess-tent where 
the journalists sat. When the General arrived he brought 
neither comfort nor mules. He told the journalists that he 
had none for them, and the only thing that they could 
do was to go back to Asmara in the morning. In the course 
of dinner he told me that there was no news, the advance 
was going well, there was no enemy, but the country was 
awful. The mess had also clearly had orders not to talk, and 
my neighbour on my other side presented a bland ignorance 
on the subject of the light tanks, which amused me, for 
as a rule they and their achievements were favourite topics 
of conversation in the Army. On this occasion I felt as if I 
had mentioned a rather indelicate subject. The General 
gave orders that I was to sleep in a certain hut, and patted 
with me with the cheering words that he hoped it would not 
rain, as the roof leaked. 

Indeed, the surprising news at Entisci6 was that there 
had been heavy rain the previous night. Every authority 
declares that it never rains in East Africa between September 
and March, but we were to discover how wrong the authori- 
ties can be. The hut assigned to me was too theatrical to be 
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true. The walls were made of large brown stones, the 
interstices being stuffed with loose red earth, the roof of 
rough branches being covered with bits of the green and 
purple canvas of the Army tents. It was for all the world 
like the huts one sees in provincial productions of Macbeth 
or HetJfy K, and provided about as much protection from the 
weather. Torrents of rain began in a short time, and my 
night was diversified by trying to discover where the roof 
leaked least and by the curious sounds which I put down 
to the presence of some small animal. In the morning I found 
that they had been caused by the falls of earth and stones 
which were washed out of the walls. 

Our return journey was incessantly delayed by the deep 
mud which had formed wherever there was a gulley, and 
the road appeared to consist of nothing else. We had many 
companions in misfortune, for the motor-lorries were 
finding the going almost impossible ; wheels revolved 
madly but nothing happened, and k meant incessantly 
getting out and looking for branches and stones to try and 
give them some kind of hold. If a few horns’ rain could 
reduce the country to such a state, one began to realize 
what the conditions must be in the spring and late summer, 
and how impossible any military operations would be after 
the beginning of the rainy season in May. 

Our private troubles were increased by the difficulty of 
obtaining petrol (you do not find garages by the roadside 
in Eritrea, and all supplies must, of course, be obtained from 
the military authorities). Previously I had always been with 
either a member of the staff of the Press Bureau or else with 
Army officers who could commandeer petrol from any 
dump. Now it meant endless visits to authorities and 
filling up of forms, and a round of about another hundred 
mUes to be sure of supplies. As a result, dusk found us at 
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Adi Caieh, instead, as we hoped, at Adigtat, whither we 
had decided to go in order to try to follow up the advance 
of the first Army Corps on Makale. We called on the Cap- 
tain of the Comando Tappa at Adi Caieh, who kindly offered 
us dinner, and — ^what was almost more important at the 
moment — ^real bedrooms which did not let in the rain, for 
we arrived like the Demon King in the pantomime amid 
the flashes of lightning of a tropical thunderstorm. 

The next morning we found the road crammed with 
troops marching down to Adigrat. The going was, of course, 
immensely improved since I had been there three weeks 
previously, and the plain itself presented a very changed 
appearance. It was now covered with tents and buildings, 
and aU the traffic of an Army Corps was winding across the 
partially made new roads. The Army Corps itself was far 
away on the road to Makale, but we were advised to wait 
until the next morning, as there had been a pause in the 
advance and we could easily catch up the Corps headquarters 
on the following day. 

A journalists’ mess had been established at Adigrat, 
which was also giving hospitality to passing officers in 
command of the motor supply columns, and most interest- 
ing company they proved to be. There was one word which 
resounded from end to end of Eritrea in the autumn and 
winter of 1935 — ^it was used to describe the nature of the 
war — ^it was 'i.gmrra logistica. The word was not recognized 
by any dictionary, and though one knew from practical 
experiences and observation exactly what it meant, much 
thought failed to reveal any English equivalent short of a 
whole sentence of explanation. Logistica, when applied to 
the war, covered the organization of the port of Massawa, 
the discharging of cargoes, the increased traffic possibilities 
of the railway, but above all it meant the construction of 
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the roads and the "work of the supply services. I had studied 
columns of figures, I had read endless articles dealing with 
the problem of providing for the needs of the Army of 
East Africa, which had to be maintained in a covmtry des- 
titute of aU supplies. It was aU very impressive on paper, 
but it was infinitely more impressive when one talked to 
the men who were actually doing the work. 

So far I had only known the motor convoys as objects 
of terror and admiration — ^terror when one had to meet or 
pass them on the narrow roads in a blinding cloud of dust, 
with a rock wall on one side and a precipice on the other — 
admiration, for I knew from every mess of the work that 
they did, and I had experienced their unfailing kindness and 
help in any and every difficulty. The service seemed to be 
already producing its own type of officers ; they were 
mostly big, broad-shouldered, and bearded. 

“We look the most awful brigands, I know,” laughed one 
of them, “but we never have time to shave and it is tidier in 
the end to grow a beard. Won’t you please write something 
in your book about the lorry-drivers ? So far they really 
are the heroes of this war. They are never off the roads ; 
the only rest that they get is while their lorries are being 
filled up. They eat in any spare moments. They drive their 
great heavy machines day and night, domg, if they are 
lucky, twelve miles an hour ; they ate blinded and choked 
with dust and fumes. There is seldom more than a foot to 
spare between them and certain death, and sometimes 
there has not been that, for the casualties in the motor 
columns have been heavy.” 

The pride of officers and men was that they never failed 
the troops ; the food, the ammunition, and, above all, the 
precious letters, arrived to time, whatever it cost in human 
effort and fatigue. “I never heard a word of complaint,” 
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said one officer, “not even when we had done about eighteen 
hours and thought that we were going to get a little 
rest, and the order came to load up again and start 
at once.” 

There were two officers in charge of every column, one 
of whom patrolled ceaselessly on a motor-cycle up and 
down a line of anything up to fifty lorries in order to keep 
them together and to help lame ducks. The general opinion 
at dinner seemed to be that the worst thing on the roads 
were large snakes ; all right if you were on a lorry, but 
horrid when you met them on a motor-bicycle, of which 
they were not in the least alarmed. One officer volunteered 
the information that he had not had his boots off for eleven 
days during the first advance, while another expressed the 
opinion which the man who is doing the work always holds 
about the staff : “I wish that some of them would come and 
do just a little of our job for once. I would like to take one 
of these men who order us about so light-heartedly and 
grumble if anything is half an hour late.” (That was a libel 
on all staff officers whom I had met, who had been loud 
in their praise of the convoys.) ‘Td give him, not fifty 
lorries to look after on a dark night, but, say, just about eight 
or ten by daylight, and that only for a few hours, then 
perhaps he’d know something.” 

“Look out for us on the roads when you pass a column, 
won’t you, and please write something about our men.” 

They swung themselves to their feet, put on their great- 
coats and buckled on their revolvers (“useful against 
snakes”), and tramped away to pick up their colu mns . 
It had been lucky, they said, to find a mess. One of them 
could not remember when he had last had a hot meal ; 
they generally eat their rations cold and flavoured with 
dust. I thought it was not only the men of the motor 
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columns who served their country well in the Army of 
East Africa, the officers shared the work and the hardship, 
with the addition of heavy responsibility. 

The next morning a Swiss journalist and I set off 
to overtake the Army Corps. After one climb out of the 
plain of Adigrat we came out on to a wide expanse of level 
country. Instead of savage peaks and mountains with long 
flat summits, there were low rolling hills, and we drove for 
miles across brown scorched grass dotted with low trees. 
It was exactly like the country that I had seen in films of 
Central Africa. Finally we climbed a steep hill, and amid the 
trees on its level summit we found a temporary head- 
quarters of the First Army Corps. The advance guard was 
far ahead, and we decided to push on. The road now 
degenerated frankly into a mule-track, but our only mild 
adventure was sticking in a river from which we were 
rescued by the usual kind lorry-drivers. “The journalists 
are with die Blackshirt Division of the 28th of October,” 
we were told. “It is breaking camp at i p.m. You will 
easily catch them up.” We found some battalions of the 
Division, but no journalists ; I began to feel that we were 
pursuing the Flying Dutchman. 

We passed more and more troops on the march, and 
finally our career came to an end at the top of a ravine, 
where it was obvious that the car for the moment could go 
no farther. A small body of Engineers had just arrived and 
a Blackshirt Battalion was dose on our heels. “We will 
make a road down in three hours,” the officers assured me, 
so I suggested to my companion that we should go forward 
on foot and leave the car to follow. At the bottom of the 
gorge was a small plateau commanding a wide plain, 
and here was encamped a handful of native troops who 
were acting as scouts for the Army Corps. Three miles 
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farther on were Ras Gugsa and his men, who were returning 
to occupy Makale on behalf of the Italians. 

We at last solved the mystery of the journalists. A few 
of the more enterprising had deserted the main party and 
made their way up to join the scouts. One of them provided 
me with a litde mild amusement as he confided to me that 
he thought our position was dangerous. There was nobody 
but these few Ascari scouts, and what would happen if there 
were any kind of an attack by the enemy? No doubt, accord- 
ing to the laws of warfare, there was something to be said 
from his point of view, but there happened to be no enemy 
within an unknown number of miles, and I could not feel 
that we were really running any risks. 

Suddenly the hillsides behind us were alive with men. 
The Blackshirt Division had arrived and had branched off 
east and west at the top of the gorge, but so perfect was 
the camouflage of their uniforms that it was only by watch- 
ing closely that one detected their presence. The Engineers 
were as good as their word, and in the course of a couple 
of hours had turned the mule-track down the gorge into 
a passable road, and our car made a triumphal appearance 
followed by the detachment of light tanks. Tents were 
pitched on the hills above us, the men led the pack-mules 
down to water in the litde river below, and fires began to 
glow in the evening light ; the whole scene corresponded 
so closely to one’s idea of an army encamped in a possibly 
hostile country as to appear fantastic and unreal. I felt that 
the fears of the journalist would be allayed by this display 
of military force. 

A stroke of good fortune awaited me. The Colonel in 
command of the native troops had been in the 'Biamamano, 
and iuvited me to dinner. The Ascari and their officers 
pride themselves on traveUiug light, and many apologies 
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were made for die deficiencies of the mess, but my only 
feeling was one of gratitude for hospitality when even an 
extta person was a serious consideration. Seats were the 
first difficulty. At last boxes of one kind or another were 
found for us all, and fourteen people squeezed themselves 
round an improvised table meant to hold eight. Eating and 
drinking had to be carefully timed with one’s neighbours, 
but the one tragedy of dinner was the wild goose which 
formed the de resistance. It had been shot that afternoon, 
and one might as well have tried to eat a motor-tyre. Even 
here the kindness of my hosts did not fail, for they conjured 
two eggs out of the dessert and insisted on my eating them. 

I have been at many picnics which were just as uncom- 
fortable, and at which the cheerfulness and good-humour of 
the mess were lacking. The only person who was obviously 
cross and disgruntled was an officer who had just arrived 
to help with the making of cinema pictures. His first remark 
was a question as to how I put up with the intolerable 
discomforts of life with the Army. I felt considerably 
bewildered. It was true, as he pointed out, that one was 
alternately roasted and frozen, that one was always thirsty, 
sometimes hungry, generally dirty ; that (except in Asmara) 
one slept in draughty tents in a temperature below freezing ; 
that one sat for hours by the roadside waiting for motor 
convoys to pass ; that one bumped over mule-tracks and 
helped to push the car up lulls ; but so great was the interest 
of the life, so varied and unforeseeable were the events of 
each day, that it had never struck me that I was anything 
but amazingly lucky to be following the fortunes of the 
Army and sharing its life. 

It took me some time to assimilate the idea that this 
officer regarded me aA a person to be pitied. When I tried 
to explain my point of view he abandoned all further 
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attempts at convetsation with a person so obviously mad. 
He was the first Italian whom I had heard utter a word of 
complaint about the conditions under which the Army 
lived, and I thought it was what is called in Ireland “black 
ingratitude”, for he too was a guest. His excuse probably 
was that he had come practically straight from Italy up to 
the advance post, instead of being broken in by a period 
on the lines of communication. 

That night I slept in the car, which was certainly warmer 
than a tent, and in the cold dawn the advance began again. 
We were only thirty miles from Makele and I longed to 
follow up as the road become possible, but my companion 
insisted that he must return to Asmara. It seemed to me 
very strange that having got so far he should not wish to 
go on. So back we went to Adigrat by a toad which was 
already much better than the mule-track over which we had 
come the day before. There was a long delay on one hUl 
owing first to a convoy, and secondly to engine trouble of 
our own, and I found some of my friends of the Biancamam 
who were guarding the top of the pass. Of course they were 
longing for news of the advance, and very happy to hear 
that the Blackshirt Division was leading it. “But,” they 
asked, “where is the enemy ? We came here to fight in a 
war and there is never any enemy.” Their disgust was almost 
pathetic, and I felt that they would have thought me a 
contemptible creature could they have known how thankful 
I was that there had been practically no fighting and 
consequently so few casualties. 

Back at Adigrat, I decided to stay there. It was useless 
to drive the ten hours back to Asmara when my objective 
was still Makale, so I setded down in the deserted mess to 
wait patiently for the chance of a seat in a car. 

Across the plain the native “town” looked less squalid 
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and miserable than Adowa or Axum, but one short visit 
soon dispelled the illusion. Adigrat, in the matter of filth, 
smells, and flies, was well able to hold its own with eitiaer 
of the others. The one picturesque sight was a group of 
priests seated in a large semicircle on a grass enclosure 
outside the church. Two men were on their feet in the 
centre making the most impassioned speeches in turn. 
An Italian oflficer who was also looking on, and spoke some 
Tigrine, asked a native what was happening. The latter 
explained that it was a dispute between some priests. 
The whole scene suggested the Old Testament, the impas- 
sioned gestures of the orators, with their turbans and their 
flowing white draperies, as they strode up and down within 
the circle appealing to their supporters. 

Walks in the wide valley and on the low surrounding 
hills showed me how mistaken was my first idea of the 
emptiness of the countryside ; native huts were hidden away 
in every fold of the ground and in every litde cluster of 
trees. There were ricks of com, and I saw the oxen treading 
it out on bare earthen threshing-floors, while the women 
with large straw fans were winnowing it — again a scene 
which might have come out of the Old Testament. 

Among the trees on the bluff above headquarters was 
the spring from which water was provided, and here I met 
a native woman who spoke quite good Italian. She told me 
that she had been in service with the family of the Com- 
missioner of Asmara for nearly six years ; she was now 
married and had two small children. I wondered what 
effect six years of living in cleanliness and comfort had had 
upon her ; so far as I could see she differed in no way from 
the other women, having relapsed happily into her natural 
dirt, and she assured me that she was very happy. 

She took me to see the little church which had been 
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built by a French Mission, and we paid a visit to the Sisters 
who belonged to the Mission. They cared for several sick 
and old people in some dark and dirty native huts. Their 
only food was roughly ground com, which was mixed with 
water and then baked on a flat iron plate. It was a spongy 
and tasteless substance, not to be compared with the bread 
made by the Ascari with the hot stone in the centre. 

I was sorry that both the priests were out, for I should 
have liked to hear their views on the possibilities of educat- 
ing their converts to some more civilized forms of life. 
It is a problem to which the officers in the native regiments 
are very much alive. They say that their soldier servants, 
who are taught aU the customs of Europeans, relapse im- 
mediately they are away from the tents and the messes : 
“How can you raise the standard of life among a people 
who desire nothing but a handful of flour to eat and a filthy 
earthen floor on which to sleep ?” 

One afternoon I was taken to see the market, which is 
one of the largest in this part of the Tigrai. Here again there 
was nothing for sale except a little com, coffee, and a few 
chillis. Cattle, chickens, and eggs had long since been bought 
up by the Army at enormous prices, but there were thousands 
of natives who had apparently come for “the fun of the 
fair". 

Accompanied by the official cinematograph operator, 
we went on to take a film of the local chief or “mayor” of 
Adigrat. His Ghebi (or palace) stood within the great grass 
courtyard where I had seen the priests disputing a few days 
previously. There was an inner courtyard crowded with men 
who were attending a law court. The two disputants were 
in the centre, but it was impossible to distinguish the judge 
or judges, as everyone seemed to be taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. We climbed up some broken stone stairs to the 
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‘‘front door”, which was on the first floor, and were re- 
ceived at the top by an elderly and comparatively dean 
native. 

I was much interested, as for the first time I was 
going to see how the comparatively “well-to-do” lived. 
The “palace” consisted of three small rooms ; the windows, 
which had wooden shutters but no glass, had a faint 
suggestion of the Arab style of architecture. There was 
hay on the floor, and in one room there was a very low 
couch of leather stretched on four legs and covered with 
a hideous European rug. There was absolutely nothing 
else of any kind except a rifle and a small round shield 
of hide. 

The Chief, after a little conversation, was invited to 
come out into the courtyard in order that a film might 
be made of him. The day before he had seen a dnemato- 
graph performance for the first time, and was apparently 
very pleased to figure as a “star”. The law case was 
immediately abandoned in favour of being filmed, and 
no crowd was ever more willing and enthusiastic. To 
my amusement I found myself providing the only “female 
interest” in apparently animated conversation with the 
Chief. 

When this was over we were invited into the “palace” 
again, and my heart sank when I realized that the moment 
had come for “refreshments”. One of the servants opened 
a trap-door in the floor and produced three less than 
dubiously dean glasses, which were filled to the brim with 
the native spirit called “tetch”. It is made of honey and 
water and fermented with the leaves of some tree. I tried 
to conceal my horror when the tumbler was handed to 
me. I wondered if etiquette demanded that I should drink 
it all, even one sip was a real sacrifice to the cause of Italy 
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in the Tigtai. The spirit was indescribably nasty, and 
I speculated as to whether it contained more typhoid or 
cholera germs. The Chief also had his horn drinking vessel 
jGDQed to the brim, and I saw with relief that the correct 
procedure was to drink a small portion and then hand 
the remainder to one of the servants. 

After a little polite conversation and a promise that 
the Chief should see the film which had been made, we 
retired to a mess where, it must be confessed, we tried 
to stave o£F the results of the “tetch” with black coffee and 
cherry brandy, remedies which proved efficacious, as none 
of us died. 

The days passed by, and every evening I was assured 
that there would be a car going up to Makale “in the 
morning”. One afternoon I actually started, but the car 
broke down on the first hill and we had to return 
ignominiously. Adigrat provided all the possible discom- 
forts with none of the alleviations of life “up the line”. 
General Headquarters always seemed to me to live in a 
backwater. There was no news to be had except that 
the troops had entered Makale without any resistance 
and were occupying a strategic line on the heights south 
of that town. Wireless bulletins were unobtainable, and 
we knew nothing of what was happening except that 
the Native Army Corps had made a splendid march over 
the mountains and were also in Makale, while the 2nd 
Army Corps was standing fast at Adowa. 

One morning I decided to walk to the top of the 
hill above headquarters. The keen air tempered the heat 
of the sun, and I did not realize how high I had dimbed 
until I found myself looking down on an aeroplane which 
was flying up and down the valley below me. The hill, 
which in any other country would, I suppose, be dignified 
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by the name of a mountain, had a wide, level summit, 
and from this I could command a fertile plateau, its 
bastion of cliflF, and another great valley beyond. The 
cliffs which surrounded the mountain-top had many 
look-out posts which were now abandoned, as the front 
was south of Makale. But I was suddenly held up by 
some Ascari. 

“Will you please immediately return to camp ; we have 
strict orders not to allow anyone to come up here for fear 
that they may be shot by the natives.” 

I was more surprised than alarmed ; indeed at the 
moment I imagined that the Ascari were repeating orders 
which they had received during the first days of the 
occupation of Adigrat. I had become so accustomed to 
wandering about, either alone or with Italian officers, 
without the slightest thought of danger, that I incessantly 
forgot that I was with an army on active service in a 
possibly hostile country. 

The next day I heard that there had been a certain 
amount of skirmishing, and, as one officer e:q)lained to 
me, “We have got to do some clearing out of the region 
behind the new lines, it all needs tidying up.” I, however, 
saw nothing more alarming on my way back to camp 
than a native stalking along, followed by his wife, who 
was staggering under a large bundle of wood. 

At last came the longed-for news that there was a 
seat for me in a car going to Makale the next morning ; 
three hours later I was told that the car had been com- 
mandeered by a certain personage and that I could not go. 
There was nothing to be done but to go back to Asmara 
in order to try and find some means of transport. The 
difficulties were being increased as the lines of communica- 
tion became longer and longer ; it was now virtually two 
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days’ drive from Asmara to the front line, but that town 
remained the headquarters of the Press Bureau and the 
only centre for telegrams and letters to Europe. Journalists 
endured agonies of indecision as to whether they should 
stay there in order to be able to send daily despatches to 
their papers, or go up to the various Army Corps 
headquarters and be out of touch with the world for 
days at a time. 



CHAPTER X 


AT MAKALE WITH THE NATIVE ARMT CORPS 

The days that followed at Asmara gave me an insight 
into what must be the feelings of prisoners, but the town 
did not give a good imitation of a modern gaol, for we 
were suddenly deprived of electric light and, for one day, 
of water. As the sun set by 3.30 p.m. and darkness fell 
immediately, one groped about one’s room by the light 
of one precious candle, or went to the Press Bureau 
where journalists with clacking typewriters gathered 
round a hurricane lamp like enormous and noisy moths. 
Punctually once a day we were told of the doings of the 
flying columns of the Native Army Corps, which were 
engaged in routing out the nests of enemy troops from 
pockets in the mountains. The Air Force bombed some 
larger concentrations, and the elusive and ubiquitous Ras 
Seyum was reported to be at places at least a hundred miles 
apart. One pilot enlivened the news by declaring that 
he had seen that Chief falling off his horse ; the officer 
in question refused to explain how he had identified the 
Ras (whom he had never seen) from a height of several 
hundred feet. 

The news that Marshal Badoglio had been appointed 
to succeed General de Bono as Commander-in-Chief and 
High Commissioner in East Africa brought about an 
outbreak of strategy in the Press Bureau. It was decided 

that the advent of the Chief of the Italian General Staff 
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ptesaged a change of method in the conduct of the 
campaign, that the pace of the advance would be im- 
me<Mately increased; journalists began to fling Army 
Corps across the map with but slight attention to such 
mundane problems as the nature of the terrain and the 
need for roads. Each had his pet sector of the front from 
which the advance would certainly be made, and marched 
the Italian forces down to Addis Ababa with an ease and 
rapidity which the Marshal might well have envied. 
I listened with the meekness becoming a woman, but I 
thought all the time of the steep and stony mountain-sides ; 
of the Engineers with their pickaxes and spades labouring 
twelve hours a day to turn mule-tracks into roads ; of the 
long line of motor-lorries creeping up from Massawa; 
of the strain on men and machines. Already it was nearly 
400 miles from the port to the front line, and not all the 
fire and energy of Marshal Badoglio could shorten his 
lines of communication. 

This aspect of the problem was forced on my attention 
every day and all day by my own experiences, for it was 
lack of transport which held me a prisoner ; practically 
every car belonging to the Press Bureau was in dock, 
and I could find no way of leaving Asmara. Journalists 
could send telegrams to their papers giving the daily 
buUetms, but I wanted to be up in the front line seeing 
men and things for myself ; the name of Makale was 
rapidly becoming written on my heart. 

At last a car made its longed-for appearance, but 
owing to various delays on the road, and particularly the 
large number of troops on the march, we made but slow 
progress, and when I finally arrived at Adigrat it was 
too late to hope to reach Makale that night. I put up at 
the familiar journalists’ mess and I was told that no 
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journalists had been there for over a week, but this lack 
of custom was to be immediately remedied. At 10.30 p.m. 
a party arrived frantically demanding food and beds. 
I imagiaed that they had seen neither for weeks, but my 
sympathy rather evaporated when I found that they 
had been living in great comfort at Makale and had eaten 
a large luncheon before leaving. 

The “emigrants’ waiting-room” showed signs of 
being uncomfortably crowded, so I set up my bed in 
the mess-room and waited the departure of the “starving 
part3r” in order to go to sleep. At 11.30 p.m. they finally 
left, and except for the usual camp noises, peace reigned 
until I a.m., when another journalist arrived. By this 
time the mess waiter had long since departed to his tent, 
so I could only assure the new-comer that there was 
nothing to eat. He retired to the tent, and I addressed 
myself once more to slumber. At 2 a.m. the door burst 
open again and two more journalists arrived. They did 
not like the crowd in the tent, so decided to camp in 
the mess-room, a process which seemed to take at least 
an hour. It was a night which was more amusing in 
retrospect than at the time. 

I made an effort to be away by 6 a.m. as the art of 
travel in the occupied zone was to be off before the motor 
supply columns began to move, which was generally 
at 6.30 a.m. The soldier-chauffeur, however, did not 
approve of early rising, and it was 8 a.m. before he was 
ready to start. This meant that the road was crowded for 
mdles, and very often we had to crawl along in a cloud of 
dust at ten miles an hour. However, I had the interest of 
comparing the mule-track over which I had driven two 
weeks previously with the new military road. Where 
there had been a descent so precipitous that it became 
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famous — or notorious ! — ^throughout the Army, there was 
now an entirely new stretch of about a mile cut out of 
the solid rock round the side of the hill. It could, however, 
only carry “one-way traffic”, and we were stopped at the 
top as there were cars coming up. 

The non-commissioned officer in charge of the 
Carabinieri post came to entertain me during the wait. 
As soon as he found out that I was English he began to 
discuss the political situation. “Won’t you tell the English, 
please, that we are kind to the natives here, that we ate 
good friends with them ; even here we have got a little 
dressing-station for them and they come to our doctors 
aU the time.” 

It was strange to hear from this shrewd non- 
commissioned officer the same plea for understanding 
by England of Italy’s action in the Tigrai which I had 
heard from General ViUa Santa. Great as was the difference 
in intellectual capacity and in rank between the two men, 
there was the same longing for what they believed to be 
a just appreciation of the situation, and once again I 
promised that I would try to explain. 

The last car reached the summit, and we and the 
champing motor column behind us were waved on our 
way. Farther on I found that the deep guUeys where we 
had so often stuck had been filled up, but in some places 
where die road had suffered severely from the heavy 
traffic it was less good than the mule-track. I hardly 
recognized the narrow gorge and the litde plateau where 
I had spent the night of November 6 with the scouts ; 
there was now a good road and a supply depot at the 
bottom. We crossed a wide plain and started to climb 
over the ridges of hills which separated us from Makale. 
The country once again became intolerably monotonous 
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■with arid yello-w soil, scrub, and stones. Troops on the 
march, mule-trains, camels, lorries all impeded our "way, 
and climbing up the last pass the car stuck. As usual, one 
got out and put stones under the back wheels, and, as 
usual, kind helpers appeared to push it to the top. 

It was now far too late to think of getting to Makale 
in time for lunch, so I got out to eat some food under the 
only tree I had seen for about twenty miles. Just as I had 
finished a small car stopped and an officer got out. 

“Is there anything the matter ? Can I help you in any 
way? I had the pleasure of meeting you two weeks ago 
at the mess of the Scouts ■with Colonel Tosti.” 

I explained that it was only a pause for luncheon, so 
the officer stayed to tell me all the news of the road and 
of the two Army Corps which were at Makale. “There 
are some enemy troops just over there,” he said, pointing 
to some nearby hills, “and we are busy trying to hunt 
them out, but it is very difficult country.” 

It was a curious sensation to be sitting gossiping 
pleasantly by the roadside and to be told that on the 
hill which seemed so close “there were enemy troops”, 
but I knew of the existence of such groups in the country- 
side, and as they had never yet attacked the road, why 
should they do so now? Indeed, the whole way up I 
had been marvelling at the want of dash and initiative of 
the Abyssinian forces. Why had they never raided the 
lines of communication? My lack of interest in their 
presence at the moment arose, not from bravery but from 
contempt. There was only one refrain among the officers 
who had been in Lybia : “If we were fighting the Arabs 
here it would be a very different affair ; they used to tty 
to raid our camps every night.” 

My friend was now in command of the back area. 
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“Remember,” he said in parting, “if there is anything 
that I can do for you, you have only to tell me; 
perhaps I might be useful.” He was typical of the kind- 
ness and helpfulness of all ranks of the Italian Army, 
from Generals who took endless trouble on my behalf, 
to privates who pushed my car up hiUs. He was typical 
also of the comradeship which existed on the road ; 
even a car full of staff officers submitted with good humour 
when I held them up to ask the way, for one of the diffi- 
culties was to find the exact place or person for whom 
one was looking. The natural answer to any inquiry was ; 
“I am a stranger here myself.” (The reply one always gets 
in London when one asks the way.) And one’s only hope 
were the Carabinieri, who controlled the road traffic. Even 
they were not infallible, for if the place was beyond their 
zone they had never heard of it, while a General would 
move his headquarters and the news would travel slowly 
down the road. 

My objective at the moment was the headquarters 
of the Native Army Corps, which I had been told at Asmara 
was at Dol6, a few miles from Makale, as the road to 
that place was not yet open. I had heard rumours, 
however, that the H.Q. had moved, and persistent 
inquiries revealed the fact that they were now near the 
new flying-ground, which had been made some three miles 
from Makale. We drove across a high plateau to what 
I recognized as a typical ghebi ; there was a high, rough 
stone wall, above which waved the tops of some eucal 3 rptus 
trees, and a two-storied building in a far comer. Wi thin 
the wall was a wide grassy space on which were pitched 
a number of tents. I inquired nervously for the famous 
General Pirzio Bitoli, of whom I had heard so much; 
he was reputed to be very kind, but I must confess that 
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I did not lightly beard Generals in command of Army 
Corps. I imagined that at the most he vrould receive me 
for a few minutes, say a few dvil words, and then hand 
me over to a junior officer and leave me to my fate. 

In a very short time his chief-of-staflF entered the mess- 
tent where I was waiting, to tell me that the General was 
engaged but would come immediately, and a few minutes 
later a tall figure strode into the tent. General Pirzio 
Biroli stands over six feet, with great, broad shoulders ; 
the small, well-shaped head is covered with dark hair 
brushed smoothly back, the eyes are dark and bright, 
the nose is short and straight, and the mouth at once 
firm and kindly. I was to learn later that he was a famous 
shot, fencer, and horseman. Here was a man who was 
a born soldier, and who in any age would have been a 
leader in the field ; he would have worn the armour of 
a Crusader as if it weighed no more than his present khaki 
tunic, and would have wdelded a battle-axe as heavy as 
that of Richard Coeur-de-Iion himself. Indeed, it was 
easy to picture Pitzio Biroli in the armour or uniform of 
any of the armies which have made the history of Italy, 
or of Europe, and always leading the van. 

It was typical of the man that by other people’s 
calculations his watch was always fast, and I very rapidly 
learnt that if the General said he was starting at 8 a.m 
it was as well to be ready at 7.45, and even then one would 
find him mounted and waiting. It was but natural that his 
Army Corps was famous for its rapidity of movement; 
I could not imagine anyone who had to do with Pirzio 
Biroli being anything else. 

To return, however, to my first meeting with him. 
I tried to gather my rather scattered wits to listen to his 
very friendly welcome. “You have arrived,” he said. 
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“at a very interesting moment. The Native Army Corps 
are to hand over the front line positions, which we 
occupied after the taking of Makale, to the ist Army 
Corps. Tomorrow morning I will lend you one of my 
mules and send you up to the most advanced position, 
and you will be able to see the troops actually on the 
move. The Native Corps is going to the Tembien to drive 
out the enemy troops who are still in that district.” 

I at once conceived a most ambitious plan, but waited 
for a propitious moment to propound it. 

That night at dinner the General returned to the 
question of my plans. His mule and a staff officer would be 
ready to accompany me at 8 a.m. to the advanced positions. 
Had I yet seen Makale ? No, then I could see that in the 
afternoon. “You know,” he said, “that I am leaving 
here myself tomorrow afternoon and going to Makale 
for a day or two before starting for the Tembien.” 

I had a moment when I saw myself saying good-bye 
to him after luncheon the next day and returning to Asmara. 
The time had obviously arrived to nerve myself to pro- 
pound my plan and to make my request. Could he, and 
would he, take me with him on this expedition ? 
I was not supported by the courage of ignorance ; I knew 
only too well the diflSculties I was creating. The Native 
Army Corps prided itself on travelling light, and even one 
extra person (particularly a useless one like myself) was a 
serious consideration. In addition, I had only met the 
General that afternoon for the first time, and had absolutely 
no claim on his kiudness. I had only one very doubtful 
asset. A special correspondent of an English paper had 
bought a mule during the advance on Makale, and on his 
retumtoAsmarahadleftthis animal with General Montagna 
who commanded a Division of the ist Army Corps. When 
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I was coming to Makale the cotrespondent had most kindly 
said that I could botrow it. Mules wete piactically un- 
obtainable at the moment, so I coupled my request with 
an e:q)lanation of the situation. 

To my lasting gratitude, and, it must be confessed, to 
my great surprise, the General immediately said that I 
should go with him. “Send a radiogram immediately after 
dinner to General Montagna and ask him to have the 
mule at Makale by tomorrow evening,” he told a staff 
officer. But here a difficulty arose. Where, in the game of 
general post which was being played by the ist Army 
Corps and the Native Army Corps, was General Montagna, 
to be found? “Send the radiogram to the last place he 
was heard of,” ordered the General. I felt it was rather a 
forlorn hope. Even if the wire reached General Montagna, 
was it not probable, considering the shortage of mules, 
that someone had annexed it in a moment of stress? 
However, it was not for me to suggest such a thing, and 
I hugged my permission to myself and went to bed a happy 
woman. 

The next morning I had my first lesson in General 
Pirzio Biroli’s methods. I strolled out at about 7.55 to look 
for my mule, to find the General himself waiting for me ; 
the staff officer, who had not set his watch by the General’s, 
did not appear for ten minutes, but on producdon of what 
he meekly assured the General was the right time according 
to the radio bulletin of the night before, was immediately 
forgiven. 

Our way to the front line took us first across the plain, 
and then we climbed the range of hiUs which protects 
Makale to the south. Arrived at the highest point, where a 
native battery was still established, we looked across a wide 
irregular valley hundreds of feet below us, and away to 
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another line of mountains dominated by the peak of Amba 
Alaji ; below it was the pass where Toselli made his great 
stand in December 1895. To right and left along the ridge 
on which we stood were other batteries commanding the 
valley, while just below the crest behind us were the native 
regiments, now busy striking camp. When we turned and 
looked north we could see to our left the rolling hills of 
Tembien (where we were shortly to go), and on the horizon 
another line of mountains which I knew must be near 
the Tacazz^. The whole landscape was brown and yellow, 
with here and there a patch of vivid green corn, while the 
mountaitis were a deep blue in the early morning light. I 
felt again the endless monotony of this part of Abyssinia, 
without a tree, without a river, without a gleam of water 
to soften its stony harshness. 

Back again in the ghebi I found the General talking to 
an old Ascari to whom he had promised the present of a 
revolver. To make sure that it was in good working order 
a board was attached to one of the trees, and at what seemed 
to me an impossible distance the General proceeded to test 
the weapon. His first “ranging” shot hit the tree just beside 
the board. He then proceeded to put the other five into a 
six-inch circle. Not a man with whom I should choose to 
fight a duel ! 

Except for the mess-tent everything had disappeared, 
and after luncheon the General said : “I shall see you this 
eveniag at dinner in our new quarters at Makale. We finished 
the road yesterday, so you can motor down in comfort.” 
And, piling the luggage and several staff officers into the 
car, we proceeded to do so. 

The town had so far been hidden from me by the 
configuration of the ground ; it now revealed itself to be 
far larger than any other which I had seen. It straggled 
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actoss the plain and ovet some mounds ; it even boasted 
some European buildings. Above it to the east was a line 
of steep hills, the highest being ctowned with the little 
found fort where Galliano and his battalion had held out 
for seven weeks in December 1895 and January 1896. The 
new headquarters of the Native Army Corps were estab- 
lished in and around a modem building, and, having dumped 
my luggage in the care of some Carabinieri, I went off to 
see somethmg of the town. The enormous market-place 
was dominated by an amazing edifice which had once been 
the palace of the famous King Johannis. Above the usual 
grey-brown stone walls of the various courtyards rose four 
towers at each angle of the flat roof, towers and roof being 
outlined with Guelph battlements, while the rest of the 
building suggested that the architect had heard of the 
Alhambra. The ground floor consisted of two large rooms 
with the usual earthen floor, while in one of the two 
rooms above was the throne of King Johannis. This con- 
sisted of a wide flight of dark-brown wooden steps with 
balustrades leading up to a small platform covered with a 
canopy, but the actual throne itself had long since dis- 
appeared. Eas Seyum’s men were reported to have looted 
anything that there had been in the palace before they 
evacuated the town, but judging by the complete emptiness 
of all Abyssinian “palaces”, I should not imagine they got 
anything, except possibly a rug or two. 

From the flat roof one looked out over the whole of 
the Makale plain, and on every mule-track there were 
columns winding along like slow brown snakes, troops 
marching up to the front line. The courtyards were filled 
with the followers of Ras Gugsa, and on the top of one of 
the excrescences of the palace two of them were playing with 
a machine-gun which was trained on the market-place. I 
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hoped that they would not let it off out of lightness of heart, 
just to make sure it was working all right. 

The market-place at the moment was crammed with 
natives selling the usual small quantities of com, coffee, and 
red pepper. There were a few cattle and still fewer mules, 
whose owners, the Italian officers reported, would have 
given points and a beating to any horse-coper. There was 
also a battalion of the Sila Division who had halted for a 
rest ; they stood about or went off to inspect the palace, 
entirely undaunted by the fact that they had been averaging 
twenty-five miles a day for the four hundred miles from 
Massawa under the burning sun, and had been frozen in 
their tents at night in the cold of the Eritrean highlands. 

I returned to find that my tent had been erected in a 
small compound, and that my friend on the staff was 
engaged in trying to make it so secure that it would not 
be blown away in the night. The climate of Makale, if 
less cold than that of Adigrat and Adowa, had another 
detestable peculiarity : a wind got up every day at ii a.m. 
and by evening had risen to gale force. The sides of my 
tent flapped madly, and every night I went to sleep firmly 
convinced that it would be blown to ribbons. 

There was no reply from General Montagna about the 
mule, and I felt that my worst feats were being realized, 
when I suddenly heard voices outside my tent announcing 
its arrival. At dinner the General said that he had already 
seen it and that it was “a nice little beast” ; inspected by 
daylight it proved to be exactly the twin of his. 

I had told the General the day before that I was very 
anxious to see the Fortino Galliano, and he now asked me 
if I would care to ride up with him the next morning. If 
I would “care” ! To be invited by a General of an Army 
Corps on active service to accompany him to see one of 
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the historic sites of the war of 1895, which was also one 
of the present defences of Makale ! It was diflScult to prevent 
my reply from sounding foohshly enthusiastic. 

General Pirzio Biroli had brought his charger with him 
from Italy, a splendid weight-carrying hunter and the apple 
of his owner’s eye. It had learnt to negotiate the stony 
mountain-sides of East Africa, stepping wisely and deli- 
cately, but I must confess I held my breath once or twice 
when I saw it feeling for a foothold on the razor edges of 
some rocks on our way to the fort. When mounted, the 
General towered not only over the Ascari but also over the 
Italian officers on their mules, and one of his staff confided 
to me that they were always terrified about his safety during 
an advance. “He will ride ahead, and of course you can see 
him for miles across this country ; he is a mark for any and 
every enemy.” 

The General had told me to be ready at 8 a.m., but at 
7.45 1 found him mounted and waiting ! The ride presented 
a very serious problem in correct behaviour. We were 
accompanied by an escort of Ascari Lancers, and the country- 
side was alive with detachments of native troops on the 
march, who halted and presented arms on the General’s 
approach. He would stop to speak to the officer or non- 
commissioned officer in command, inquiring as to the 
condition of the men — if they were getting their rations 
regularly — and then send them on their way with some 
friendly words of encouragement. 

My difficulty was to know how to dispose of myself on 
these occasions. I had started by jogging along at some 
distance in the General’s rear, which I regarded as a suitable 
position, but I found that it entirely prevented me from 
hearing anything that he was saymg to me. If I rode beside 
him I suddenly found myself facing a company of saluting 

M 
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ttoops, which I felt was most unsuitable. Foitunately we 
soon abandoned the plain and started to climb the steep 
hillside up to the Fortino Galliano. The summit was con- 
nected to the next hill by a small saddle ; on two sides the 
ground fell sheer away, while on the fourth it sloped down 
more gently. Below the saddle was the deep gorge in which 
was the spring on which the fort was dependent for water. 
I watched the soldiers climbing down to fill their bottles, 
and I thought of what it must have meant during the 
siege when the enemy commanded its sides and were able 
to pick off Galliano’s men at their leisure. 

The little plateau had been surrounded by a wall, but 
most of this had disappeared. We dismounted at the foot of 
a steep path which led to the tiny fort itself, and the General 
handed me over to the officer in command of the battery 
of artillery which was in occupation. He told me that when 
he had arrived he had found little except a heap of stones, 
but the original outlines had been quite clear. The outer 
wall was practically complete again ; on the very summit 
of the hill there was a narrow platform, and behind it the 
mins of what had once been a very small Coptic church. 
One could still trace the bases of the outer and inner walls. 
Here Galliano himself had lived. Strong as the position was, 
it was difficult to imagine how one battalion could have 
held it for seven weeks against Menelik’s enormous army, 
to be forced to evacuate it in the end only by sickness and 
lack of water. 

The General had to hurry back to headquarters, leaving 
a staff officer to escort me. A saddle had not been found to 
fit my mule by the time we started, so I was still riding the 
General’s, and for the first time I discovered that those 
animals possess other qualities than obstinacy and endurance. 
On our way up the mule had jogged along to keep up with 
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the ttemendous stride of the General’s charger, had only 
shied in a mild way at motor-lorries, and had given himself 
all the airs of one who habitually moves in the best society. 
On the way down he relapsed into a state of complete 
boredom, crawled along like a snail, and shied at 
every stone above a certain size. He was, in fact, a 
complete snob. 

In the afternoon I went to call on Conte della Porta, the 
head of the political bureau, as I was anxious to hear his 
views on the situation in Makale and the surrounding 
district. I found him established in one of the outhouses of 
a ghebi — ^no one ever camped inside a ghebi itself, the 
building was always dark and filthy. He told me that as 
Ras Gugsa had returned to his own town and province, 
most of the local chiefs and priests had made liieir sub- 
mission to the Italian Government through him. As a result, 
Conte della Porta had not had the procession which had 
arrived at the political office at Adowa. On the other hand, 
I gathered that the work had been more strictly political in 
that it had consisted in getting in touch with waverers 
outside the occupied area, and so preparing the way for a 
ftirther advance. The quarrels and jealousies of the chiefs 
had to be carefully studied and taken into account. 

The situation was as usual dominated by the figures of 
Ras Cassa and Ras Seyum. I began to feel that the latter 
was rapidly developing into a first-dass bore; he would 
neither fight nor surrender, nor do anything but dance like 
a will-o’-the-wisp through offidal bulletins. It was generally 
accepted that he and Ras Cassa were, like most of the 
Abyssinian chiefs, on the worst of terms, the situation being 
further complicated by the fact that Ras Cassa’s wife had 
first been married to Ras Seyum. Considering the position 
occupied by women in Abyssinia, I felt that the Italians 
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were inclined to attach too much importance to the 
domestic side of the aflFair. 

The political office was very busy dealing "with the claims 
fot damage done by the troops during the advance ; in this 
they had the help of a commission of local notables who 
knew the country and the people. It was a long and tiresome 
job, as every man put the most extravagant prices on hens 
that had disappeared (whether they had gone into an Italian 
pot or not), while the acres of com that were supposed to 
have been trampled down would have equalled the whole 
territory of Abyssinia. Only after endless inquiries was it 
possible to decide what should be paid. 

I returned, of course, to the perennially interesting 
question of slavery. Conte deUa Porta confirmed what I 
had already heard about the position of the domestic slaves. 
“They are in most cases treated as humble members of the 
family and are content to stay with their former owners ; 
they have naturally the slave mentality, and look to 
their masters for food, clothing, and shelter; they are 
incapable of leading independent lives. At the same time 
they quite understand their new status, and if they are not 
treated well they threaten to leave. As their owners are too 
proud and too helpless to do anything for themselves it is 
in their interest to treat their slaves well. At the same time 
the slaves know that they cannot now be sold like cattle, 
and families broken up never to see each other again.” 

What, I asked, was the attitude of the chiefs to the 
freeing of the slaves, who after all represented a considerable 
portion of their wealth ? Did it militate against the popularity 
of Italian occupation ? 

“In certain cases, yes,” said Conte della Porta fr ankly , 
“but we just had to accept that fact. It is impossible for us 
to allow slavery to exist under our flag.” 
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The political oflfice had already organized free medical 
treatment for the natives under the charge of a civilian 
doctor, who was trying to deal with 200 patients a day. 
The Ascari orderly who accompanied me, and who 
had already informed me that he knew me quite well 
because he had seen me in Asmara, suddenly turned to me 
during the homeward ride and said in his halting Italian : 
“Please send a telegram to say that the Italians ate good to 
the people.” 

Here was a third request — General ViUa Santa, the non- 
commissioned officer of the Carabinieri, and now a native 
soldier. His was perhaps the most touching plea, for the 
other two came from Italians who knew Europe and 
political affairs, whereas the Ascari knew nothing except 
what he had seen with his own eyes. 

The following day I took my mule and my Ascari order- 
ly and went for a ride along the foot of the hills, eventually 
arriving at a ghebi on the plain which the General had 
suggested I should visit as being rather better built than 
most. Here a pleasant surprise awaited me, for I found the 
group of native cavalry with whom I had lunched two 
days before the first advance. How long ago it seemed I 
But I was remembered and told the news of their adven- 
tures. They were now feeling very disconsolate as they had 
lost a hundred of their best horses from the mysterious 
disease which attacks them in the plains and for which there 
is no known remedy. As a result, the officers did not know 
if they would be able to accompany the Army Corps into 
the Tembien. The^^^^'i itself, if better built than most, was 
as like all others as one sardine is to another, and I felt that 
I had completed my education in Abyssinian domestic 
architecture, and as I dislike both darkness and dirt I would 
not visit any more. 
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The now familiar soiind of the shrill, monotonous song 
of Ascari regiments on the march reached me in my tent at 
an early hour next morning, and when I went out to 
investigate what was happening I met the General, who 
told me that a brigade was starting and he was going to see 
them off. I followed at a discreet distance, and fell in with 
an officer who had come up the previous evening to bring 
the air mail for the mess. He told me that he too wrote, was, 
in fact, a poet who had published a good deal of verse, and 
one of his plays was now being filmed in London. My mind 
was considerably distracted from his conversation by the 
sight in front of me. The General, towering above his escort 
of Ascari Lancers, was on some rising ground, and below 
him the regiments streamed past. Despite the modem 
weapons of the men and their khaki uniforms, the sight 
was curiously suggestive of some scene out of the Bible, 
for there were the flocks and herds, represented by the beef 
ration walking on its own feet, goats and kids, and a 
multitude of donkeys. In the distance the men’s red tar- 
booshes had the effect of a red stream flowing across the 
plain. 

My attention was recalled finally to the poet beside me, 
who was reciting to me two really charming lyrics which 
he had written in praise of his native town of Verona. 
For a few moments the African scene was blotted out 
and I saw the great Scaligeri Castle with its battlements, the 
swiftly flowing river and the vine-clad hills beyond. I shared 
to the full the sudden pangs of homesickness which would 
attack all the Italians, officers and men alike, when they 
thought of their own country and its beauties. 

The mess in which I now found myself as General 
Pirzio Biroli’s guest was, of course, far larger than any which 
I had yet seen, his staff numbermg about thirty. I cherished 
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the idea that they must have been, chosen fot theit height. 
I had never seen so many tall men together in my life ; 
headed, in every sense of the word, by the General, at least 
half of them stood six feet. 

The Brigadier-General commanding the Army Corps 
artillery was a member of an old Piedmontese family, and 
was popularly declared to maintam in all their purity the 
traditions of the Piedmont army before the unification of 
the Kingdom. When asked his views on some political 
subject he replied : ‘T serve the King, I know nothing of 
poHtics ; when he gives me my orders, that is enough 
for me.” 

“There speaks the true Piedmontese,” whispered the 
chief-of-staflF to me. 

He felt a kindly but complete superiority over anyone 
who came from the other provinces, and to hear him 
dealing with a senior colonel who came from Milan and 
was naturally ready to uphold the great contribution made 
by that city to the riches of Italy, was one of the amusements 
of the mess. 

To me, one of the most iateresting members of the staff 
was a “war volunteer”, an elderly man who had been all 
through the 1895-1896 campaign. He had missed death at 
Amba Alaji with Toselli simply because his orders to join 
the tmy force had not arrived in time ; he had missed death 
again at Adowa, where he had been wounded and saved by 
the devotion of his Ascari. He had a low opinion of the 
fighting qualities of the Abyssitiians, which he held had 
been vastly exaggerated as a result of the Adowa campaign. 
“They were always at least ten to one,” he said, “and we 
were short of everything — ^food and supplies of every kind. 
The battle at Adowa was more lost by our mistakes than 
won by Menelik. The proof of our real fighting superiority 
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was that the Abyssiniaas had been so roughly handled that 
they did not dare to follow up their victory, and were 
actually retreating when Qispi fell and was succeeded by 
a pack of cowards. If Rome had sent us forty thousand men 
we coixld have reconquered all that we had lost and a 
great deal more. That campaign gave the Abyssinians 
and the world a totally false impression of their military 
prowess.” 

His views, however, were not borne out by the chief- 
of-staff, who had had many years of colonial service. He 
thought that the Abyssinians had great military qualities, 
but they depended entirely onleadership. When I commented 
on their failure to make any resistance so far (it was the end 
of November), he replied : “You must remember that these 
chiefs up here have given no sign of their powers of leader- 
ship. We have yet to see how the Imperial troops, who in 
addition have been trained under European officers, will 
fight. Our own Ascari are splendid soldiers, and after all 
they are the same race.” 

Perhaps with him the wish was father to the thought, 
for the one thing that all ranks of the Italian Army longed 
for was to meet the Abyssinians in a fair field and settle 
the affair once for all. Marching about an empty country 
looking for an enemy whom you cannot find can become 
extremely monotonous. 

One came to accept it so much as a matter of course that 
one’s luncheon and dinner of macaroni or soup, meat, and 
tinned fruit should appear punctually even to the moment 
of the General’s watch, that one forgot the real triumph of 
organization that it represented. As I was allowed to park 
myself and my typewriter on one of the mess-tables when 
they were not in use, I was privileged to hear something 
from the director of the mess of the problems with which 
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he was faced. The Native Army Cotps marched where 
there were no roads, therefore everything had to be carried 
on mules, which got lost or fell down precipices, or arrived 
hours late. He had to plan for days ahead in a country where 
no supplies were to be had. He had to provide meals at all 
sorts of odd hours for officers going on, or coming off, duty, 
“Think of the other Army Corps commands,” he said 
wistfully ; “they have their lorries coming up behind with 
everything just piled in. Tonight I have to get everything 
packed because we are marching tomorrow morning. I 
have to provide a cold meal for the middle of the day, and 
then tomorrow evening everybody will expect a hot 
diimer.” 

Even the wind increased his troubles. One day the large 
pot containing the soup was blown over and put out the 
fire at the very moment when the General arrived for 
luncheon. I could only offer the hard-worked director the 
Napoleonic consolation that “an army marches on its 
stomach”, and that without him General and staff alike 
would be unable to do their work. 

The question of the title of this book was one which 
incessantly preoccupied my mind and was a matter of 
interest in every mess. Many were the suggestions which 
were made, but it was felt that a Colonel on General Pirzio 
BiroH’s staff had solved the problem most brilliantly when 
he proposed that it should be called : With the Barbarous 
Italians among the Civilised Abjssinians. This was received 
with shouts of joy, and it was immediately decided that I 
must adopt it. 

That important matter setded, the General said : “We 
march tomorrow morning, be ready at 6 a.m.” I hastily 
compared my watch with his ; he was pleased to find that 
it was even ten minutes faster. “Leave it like that,” he said. 
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and then paid me a compliment which gave me great 
pleasure — “but you are always punctual.” Apart from its 
rudeness, I felt it would need a much braver person than 
I am to keep General Pirzio Biroli waiting when he was on 
the march. 
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CHAPTER XI 

MARCHING THROUGH THE TEMBIEN 

“To HORSE !” The General’s voice rang out in the still 
morning air, the trumpet sounded, the first rays of the rising 
sun shone red on the tips of the lances of a squadron of 
Native Cavalry raised at the salute, and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Native Army Corps rode out of the courtyard 
■with his staff at his heels. Below on the plain the advance 
guard of the “flying column” was already on the move. The 
march into the Tembien had begun. 

Two divisions had preceded us, the military objective of 
the operations being to drive out the enemy forces who 
threatened the Italian communications between Adigrat and 
Makale, and Adowa and the Tacazae. The Tembien lay 
between these two lines of advance, a ■wild, mountainous, 
and largely une:q)lored district ; it was, of course, entirely 
roadless, though crossed by one important mule-track from 
Adowa to Makale. 

“What a people I” commented a staff officer one day in 
disgust as we struggled at a snail’s pace and in single file 
over a high rocky pass. “This is an important caravan route, 
and look at it !” At that moment his mule tucked its back 
legs under it and slid and scrambled down a series of 
boulders, and I lost the rest of his remarks, which no doubt 
did justice to the backwardness of the Tembien and its 
inhabitants. The country did, however, pro^vide an ideal 
lurking ground for guerilla bands, and it was essential that 

it should be under Italian control. 
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After his retreats from Adowa and Makale, Ras Seyxim 
had doubled back, and only the day before he had been 
established with 4000 men within twenty miles of our 
line of march. He had fled as soon as the machine-guns 
came into action, but there were many of his followers still 
in the district. The “rake-out” (to use the e^ressive Italian 
phrase) of the Tembien could only have been undertaken 
by the Native Army Corps ; no white troops could have 
carried out such a march owing to difficulties of transport 
and lack of water. The Ascari live on a handful of flour and 
a mouthful of water, and sleep on the ground without tents. 

As we took up our position in the column, the General 
explained to me the composition of our force : first, a 
squadron of cavalry followed by the machine-gun section, 
the General and his staff, a company of Ascari on each 
flank, the baggage train, an Ascari battalion, and finally 
another squadron of cavalry. Immediately behind the staff 
rode the Conte della Porta, the political officer attached to 
the Native Army Corps, and a native chief and his atten- 
dants ; it was Degiac Delai, a follower of Ras Gugsa. For 
thirty years he had fought in the civil war which had been 
endemic in the Tigrai ; for fourteen years he had been an 
exile from his home, and he was now returning to rule the 
Eastern Tembien m the name of Ras Gugsa and the Italian 
Government. One smouldering dark eye looked out from 
under the white drapery round his head, the other had been 
lost in some long-ago skirmish ; cartridges gleamed in the 
wide belt round his waist ; his precious rifle in its red, black, 
and gold bag was carried immediately behind his mule. I 
used to wonder what dark thoughts, what bitter memories, 
what present triumph lurked behind that impassive face. 
Had I been one of his enemies I should not have awaited 
his coming. 
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The first part of our march across the wide Makale plain 
was easy enough, and we even had a rough track to help us 
on our way. I had plenty of time to get accustomed to my 
strange surroundings and to convince myself that it was not a 
dream ; that I really was riding behind the General of the 
Native Army Corps into unoccupied territory, that this was 
war and not simply a pleasant morning ride. I watched the 
black pennons of the advance squadron fluttering in the 
breeze as they went pricking across the plain ; I watched the 
Ascari companies on either flank, their long springing steps 
carrying them over the rocky trackless country as if they 
were on a dancing-floor. Far away, filling the northern 
horizon, was the range of mountains which we were to 
cross. Were the enemy really waiting for us there ? At the 
moment war seemed fat away, and my mind reverted to my 
immediate surroundings. 

The pace of the march was that of the mules, and I began 
to feel the deepest sympathy for the General’s charger, con- 
demned to a slow walk in the middle of the column. Before 
the morning was over I was also to feel the deepest admira- 
tion for the General as a rider. I had seen his easy, firm seat, 
but what I now had an opportunity to observe was that he 
had the hands of the bom horseman. He rode his powerful, 
high-spirited hunter on a snaffle, and there was never any 
doubt of his complete mastery of the horse, even when 
“Beldimonio” began to do an elegant step-dance of im- 
patience. “It is the sight of the cavalry which distracts him,” 
said the General almost apologetically ; “he cannot bear to 
see other horses ahead of him.” 

After two hours we halted for a quarter of an hour, and 
I had a fresh proof of the General’s eye for a horse and for 
detail. He had found a small boy at Makale whose mother 
was dead and whose father had fled with Ras Seyum, and 
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had decided to send the boy to Rome to be ttained as a 
jockey in his racing-stable. To the General’s great amuse- 
ment this urchin now arrived mounted precariously on an 
officer’s spare horse and carrying with him a bloodstained 
white doth. “Where did you get that ?” he asked, and the 
small boy pointed under the saddle. In one moment the 
General had the saddle off the horse and found a wound in 
its back which had been caused by a strap which supported 
the rifle on one side and the sword on the other. The 
General replaced the doth, adjusted the strap so that it no 
longer cut into the horse’s back, and I wished the officer 
could have heard the scorching comments on his ignorance 
and carelessness to which the General gave utterance as he 
did so. 

Our next halt was on the top of the first of the foothills 
while the portable wireless was erected and we waited for 
a message. Behind us lay the plain, and in front the ground 
fell steeply away. The track had “died on us”, and we crept 
in single file down into another valley and up another hiU. 
The path wound round the summit, with high rocks on one 
side and on the other a predpitous descent into a valley 
hundreds of feet below. The path had been worn away till 
it was barely a foot wide, and it sloped unpleasantly towards 
the edge. I looked at it with disfavour, but the mule did not 
seem to mind, and two days later it seemed to me, by com- 
parison, to have been an excellent road. The other side of 
the hill was a series of rock stairs “as steep as the side of 
a house”, and half a mile farther on we came suddenly upon 
a river flowing between high banks. Much of the Tembien 
is waterless, and the ford we crossed was of considerable 
strategic importance. 

The order was given to water the animals, and I 
wondered if my mule was as thirsty as its rider ! In the 
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interest of watching the start I had set out without even 
the usual small cup of black coffee ; it was now i p.m. and 
the heat of the sun was scorching. I looked longingly at 
some trees and hoped that General Pirzio Biroli would give 
the order for lunch, but he was in a hurry to reach our 
camping ground for the night, and the trumpet sounded 
“To horse !” I felt the mule had had the best of it ! 

We plodded on across another plain, with the mountains 
closing in on either side of us. There was one more short 
halt, and finally we saw before us a small wooded hill in 
the centre of what was now a narrow valley. It was Enda 
Michael Tucul, and here we were to halt for the night. We 
climbed half-way up, to find a small ghebi and a ruined 
church in the midst of the euphorbie, and at 5.30 p.m. our 
march came to an end. In a few minutes the word went 
round — “luncheon”. I climbed a little farther up to find 
the General established in the shade, and we all dropped 
down on convenient rocks below him. The mules with the 
cold food had arrived, tins were opened, knives and forks 
appeared out of our pockets. Never, I thought, did food 
and drink taste so delicious. It was a very cheerful party 
which picnicked on the side of the hiU. 

An hour later we were strolHng about a litde saddle 
from which we could see the mountains on both sides, 
when suddenly we heard shots across the valley to the west. 
The picnic atmosphere disappeared — ^this was war, the 
enemy was on the opposite mountain. Field-glasses were 
whipped out, and the General with his staff behind him 
stood gazing across the vaUey. Tat-tat-tat came the rattle 
of machine-gun fire, but the sun was now beginning to 
disappear behind the mountain, and with its last rays in 
our eyes it was impossible to see anything. One of our 
escorting squadrons was ordered off to investigate and, if 
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necessary, to support the troops who were in action. An 
aeroplane came zooming up the valley, and we rushed to 
arrange the long strips of doth which served as ground 
signals in an arrow pointing ia the direction of the fighting. 
The ’plane drcled round twice to make sure of its direction, 
and then flew away over the mountain. 

The General called up his chief-of-staff and asked for 
particulars of the dispositions of our escorting troops. I 
listened at a discreet distance, but near enough to hear the 
brief report that such and such troops were marching into 
positions on our front, our right and left flanks, while the 
rearguard was rapidly approaching. The General approved 
the orders which had been given, and we continued to stare 
at the opposite mountain-side, but night and silence fell 
together ; the action was at an end. Some hours later the 
squadron of cavalry returned to report that they had been 
overtaken by darkness before they could find anybody ; the 
Abyssinians had slipped away. 

Our heavy baggage, which included the tents and dinner, 
had not been able to keep up with the pace of our march, 
and we settled down to await its arrival -with many con- 
gratulations that we had left the wind behind at Makale. 
Even so, I was glad of the bonfire which the officers made. 
We all sat around it while they sang choruses, mostly the 
marching songs of the Alpini, interspersed wtith catches 
which, to my English ears, seemed oddly familiar ; with a 
slight change of language “Sir Toby” and “Sir Andrew” 
might have sung them in “Olivia’s” kitchen. The concert 
was interrupted by the arrival of the baggage train, and the 
little plateau was covered with men carrying hurricane 
lanterns and struggling with mules who backed and kicked 
and tied themselves in knots. Very soon I heard the 
General’s voice asking for me. He was seated at a small 
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table, and two folding chaits had actually been found for 
us. The staff perched themselves on a low bank beside us 
with their plates on their knees. Their bron2ed faces were 
lighted up by the glow of our lamp and the mess fire, the 
trees behind them showed blue-black against the sky in 
which hung a young moon and the brilliant stars of the 
tropic night. 

Dinner over, I said laughingly to the General : “What 
a pity there is nothing to do, that we cannot go to the 
opera or the cinema, or play a game of bridge.” 

“But why shouldn’t we play bridge ?” he replied, and 
cards were sent for. It was a strange scene, the General and 
the officers in their greatcoats, our little island of light, and 
the camp settling down for the night around us. I never 
thought that I should find myself declaring “no trumps” 
or “two spades” with an Army Corps General in the midst 
of an enemy country. The last rubber ended a little after 
midnight. 

“What time tomorrow. Excellency?” (Generals in 
command of Army Corps are always addressed as 
“Excellency.”) 

“Seven o’clock. Sleep well.” 

There was little need for such advice and, pulling off 
my boots, I rolled myself in my blankets. There was no 
water, consequently no possibility of washing; and it 
hardly seemed worth while taking off my clothes for five 
hours, with all the complications of finding and putting 
them on by the light of a candle. I had already learnt that 
it was as well to be out of one’s tent an hour before “the 
advertised time”, and one had also to make allowance 
for the General’s watch. 

“A shorter march today, but worse country,” said the 
General as we mounted next morning; “lots of water 

N 
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tonight,” he added -with a laugh. I wondered if I looked as 
dirty as I felt ! Once at the bottom of our hill we scrambled 
down into a dry watercourse which served as a mule-track, 
and after a few miles started to dimb the big lull ahead. 
When we were almost at the sunomit a halt was called and 
the General and his staff proceeded to study the country. 
During the whole of the march I was tom with conflicting 
emotions — a devouring curiosity as to everything that we 
did and saw, and reluctance to bother busy men with 
endless questions. The General seemed to understand my 
frame of mind instinctively, and if I happened to be beside 
him or, as more frequently happened, jogging along in his 
wake, he would explain where we were going and what we 
were doing. 

The other side of the hill proved to be easier going than 
usual, and we finally arrived on a small plain. It was 1 1 a.m., 
another haltwas called, the wireless was set up inatwinkling, 
and the baggage-mules arrived with lunch. Water was 
reported to be near, and the General, with his escort, went 
off to see for himself. 

One of the difficulties of the march was the lack of 
maps ; the country had never been surveyed and the staff 
were dependent on the vague reports of natives. Luncheon 
over, we proceeded to follow the General, and once off 
out little plateau we found ourselves in a long valley, up 
and down which were passing thousands of native troops 
■with mules and a sprinkling of camels. We joined in the 
procession which was going towards the water, and eventu- 
ally found one of the Carabitxieri attached to the Army 
Corps, who directed us along another valley where he said 
we should find the General. (One of the advantages of 
being "with Pirzio Biroli was that one could always see him 
from afar.) The camp was to be pitched in the valley under 
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the sheltet of a high wooded hill ; it was a charming site, 
but the water which we had been promised resolved itself 
into a muddy trickle between high banks. There were two 
Divisions in the neighbourhood, and it was their animals 
coming down to water which we had met on our way. 

The General was seeing and overseeing everything. As 
he passed me he had time for his usual word of inquiry as 
to whether I was all right. “Look at the water they promised 
me,” he said. “I am going to see if the pump they are 
rigging up is working properly. Think what it means to 
see that two Divisions have something to eat and drink in 
this desert !” 

“And something to wash in. Excellency,” I replied, and 
he passed on, laughing and calling for his mule. I little 
thought that my very mild joke had sunk in. In less than 
half an hour one of his own Ascari. orderlies arrived carry- 
ing a canvas bucket — “With His Excellency’s compli- 
ments”. Never, I decided, would I meditate again on the 
joys of a hot bath with running water (which was rapidly 
becoming an obsession with us all). The bath which I 
achieved with His Excellences bucket of cold water was 
the most delicious and the most welcome I had ever had 
in my life. But there were to be many occasions on the 
march when undressing or washing seemed dreams of the 
past and the future. Indeed, it became one of the stock 
amusements of the staff when we were nearing a camping 
site to give a vivid and detailed description of the de luxe 
hotel that we should find, of the baths we should have, and 
of the dinner we should order. “But,” we would add 
gravely, “we must remember not to throw anything that 
we don’t want on the floor, and not to rinse out our one 
drinking utensil and hold it out for coffee.” 

Headed by the General the staff lived hard — we had one 
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plate, one glass, and the ground to sit on, except on rate 
occasions when the mule with the little folding tables and 
chairs arrived in time for dinner. Our food came out of tins 
except on one unfortunate occasion, when we tried to eat 
a kid which had been killed the same afternoon. Bread, of 
course, we never saw; wine, and mineral water — even 
filtered water which seemed to me to consist almost entirely 
of chloride — had to be carefully rationed on most days. 
When I returned to Asmara I heard many bitter complaints 
fcom journalists who had not been on the march, but as 
they grumbled at the food in Asmara, and wanted their 
cocktails and their whisky regularly, I wondered how they 
would have enjoyed our Spartan life I 

That night the valley and the hills ides sparkled with 
the lights of the' camp-fires ; a whole city seemed to have 
sprung into life around us, but even before we settled down 
to our first rubber the fires had died away and the country 
lay dark and silent under the moon. Except the bridge- 
players, everyone in the Native Army Corps went early 
to bed. 

The next day we did not strike camp until 9 a.m., in 
order to let a column ahead of us get well on its way. Ever 
since our departure from Makale we had been cUmbiag 
steadily upwards, and now we were just below the crest of 
the great mountaia rampart on the other side of which lay 
the eastern plain of the Tembien. There we were to meet 
General Diamanti and his Group of Blackshirts, who were 
marching across from the north-east, making a road as they 
came. Between us and the “promised land” lay the Passo 
Abard, spoken of even by the General in tones of respect, 
and with dark hints by the staff — “Wait till you see it”. But 
in the bewildering interests of every day I paid but little 
attention to thek warnings, though iadeed no words would 
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have given me an adequate idea of the pass. It had been 
intended that we should cross it that day, but even an 
Army G^rps General found it impossible to work to a 
time-table in that mountainous and mapless country. The 
large valley was once again full of native troops and pack 
animals, and as we threaded our way through, the General 
would rein up and question each commanding officer. 
“Battalion? Company? Where are you coming firom? 
Where are you going ? All weU ? Are you gettiag your 
rations ?” The questions would come like rapid fire and 
the officers would answer in the same way, then with a few 
friendly words of encouragement the General would ride on. 

We climbed a long rise, threaded our way through some 
hiUs with native artillery dotted here and there along our 
Une of march, down into a deep valley, and then started on 
a long ascent. Under some sycamores at the summit the 
General gave the order to dismormt. We walked a few 
yards and found ourselves on the top of the world. Below 
us the cliff fell sheer away for thousands of feet, and we 
looked across the Tembien plain to the foothills and then 
the mountain peaks above Adowa and Axum. To the east 
was another great Une of mormtains with broken country 
between, behind us the foothills through which we had 
ridden, and beneath us to the west was the narrow saddle of 
the Passo Abaro. North, east, and west the world was 
circled by mountains — ^they were seventy, eighty, a hundred 
miles away ? There was no means of finding out, the staff 
were too busy to be bothered with idle questions, and 
distance counted for so Uttle in Eritrea and the Tigrai ; 
the problem always was, not how many miles, but how 
many days’ march, and that depended on the nature of the 
country. 

Having studied the panoramas on every side I turned 
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my attention to the scene immediately beneath us, which 
the General and his chief of staff were studying so intently. 
The saddle was crammed with men, mules, and camels ; 
the animals were mostly unloaded and picketed on some 
level ground, while a column of troops was creeping along 
in single file with many halts ; indeed, they seemed more 
frequently to stand still than to advance. Evidently getting 
down the pass was an even more difficult business than was 
eiqjected. It was not necessary to be a military expert to see 
that there was little likelihood of our being able to continue 
our march that day. 

“Luncheon,” said the General. 

Suddenly across the valley in our rear we heard the sharp 
reports of rifle-fire. There was nothing to be seen until a 
great wave of fibre swept across some native huts which we 
had passed a few hours previously. The firing and the flames 
died down and we returned to our cigarettes. Some hours 
later we heard that the Carabinieri had been fibred upon 
from the huts and had set them on fire. It did not represent 
a serious loss, as the Abyssinians have no possessions ; the 
stone walls would not be affected, and the roofs made of 
branches and grass would quickly be replaced. The General 
rode off to investigate things at the head of the pass for 
himself, and very soon we heard that we were to camp 
there for the night. 

It was not a comfortable spot ; the small platforms on 
which the tents were pitched were covered with stones of 
all sizes from pebbles to boulders, a harsh and prickly grass 
grew between, varied by shrubs with vicious thorns. There 
was, of course, no water, and as the sun disappeared behind 
the hiU which closed the western side of the pass an 
ominous chill came in the air. Viewed from below it was 
possible to see that the cliff above us had an ovetiianging 
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ledge of £ock, and beneath this was a kind of natural gallery 
with a couple of rough stone huts huddled into the narrow 
space. How anything except a bird ever got there I never 
discovered, but there must have been some way down from 
above. 

“Those,” explained the Conte della Porta, “belonged to 
the brigands who levied tolls on the travellers using the 
pass. They were driven out yesterday. They would not 
attack large caravans, but only small parties.” 

I felt that I had wandered out of my own century back 
into the early Middle Ages. I must have looked my surprise^ 
for the Conte della Porta went on to say : “But you don’t 
understand the social and political system in Abyssinia. 
If a man here is ambitious, or fond of money, he naturally 
becomes a brigand ; he gathers a few followers together, 
and if he makes a success of his profession he increases 
their numbers. He loots caravans, imposes illegal taxes, and 
eventually becomes a power, then the central authorities 
take him into partnership on a sharing basis, and he estab- 
lishes himself as an important chief.” 

I thought of the unfortunate peasants who were stripped 
of what little they possessed by both the chief and the local 
brigand, and did not wonder that many of them welcomed 
the prospect of Italian rule, which they knew would bring 
peace and security. 

As night fell, an icy wind began to roar through the pass 
and threatened to carry us and our tents on to the plain 
without further effort on our part. Muffled up to the eyes, 
we ate our dinner precariously as we cowered behind rocks 
and tried to wedge ourselves so securely that neither we 
nor our plates would slide down the precipitous hillside. 
The flames of the mess-fire waved madly in the wind and 
flickered over our crouching figures, while a few camp-fires 
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glowed fitfully on the other side of the little valley. It was 
a teproduction of a Goya picture of the bivouacs in the 
guerilla warfare between the French and the Spaniards in 
fhe days of Napoleon. 

The next morning as the sun rose we began the descent 
of the pass ; when I saw the sheer mountainside I 
wondered how men or animals could find or keep their 
footing. What path there was turned and twisted every 
few yards between and over rocks, and every turn meant a 
steep drop. We looked down on the tops of the lances of the 
cavalry who were leading their nimble, light Abyssinian 
horses ; the staff dismounted, handed their mules to their 
orderlies, and proceeded to dimb cautiously do'wn. I 
looked at the descent and decided that my mule knew far 
more about the business than I did, and that I felt safer on 
its back than on my own feet. I seldom saw more than the 
tips of its grey ears, for its wise little head was do'wn between 
its knees choosing every foothold. It would gather its legs 
under it on the top of each successive boulder and then 
jump down on to the path below, executing practically a 
right-angled turn as it did so. 

At the worst part of the descent the General was im- 
mediately behind me ; even he had dismounted, and his 
nailed boots were slipping at every moment on what was 
now a bare rock face, and my mule had the honour of 
gi'ving a lead to his charger. The General covered the little 
creature with compliments : “Never have I seen such a 
clever animal. Look at the way it puts its feet into a niche ; 
it is not a mule, it is a cat.” It was difficult to believe that it 
did not understand what was being said about it, as with a 
self-satisfied air it proceeded to give an exhibition of fancy 
skating, ending up 'with a neat jump at the bottom. “Br^vo I” 
gried the Gener^, 
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My only part in the proceedings was purely passive. 
Mercifully an Italian military saddle, with one’s great-coat 
rolled and strapped in front, provides a splendid grip for 
one’s knees, so aU that I had to do was to sit back and leave 
the mule to its own most competent devices. 

Later in the day I tried to give a description of the pass 
to an Italian officer, but words failed me and I said : “Even 
the General dismounted.” 

“That is quite enough to tell me what it is like,” said 
my listener ; “it must be awful !” Indeed, those of us who 
made that famous descent gave ourselves airs of superiority 
in the future. In answer to any description of hard living 
and difficult country, we always replied : “Ah, but you have 
not crossed the Passo Abard.” 

There was no gentle slope to mark the transition between 
the mountain-side and the plain ; at one moment we were 
scrambling down the face of the diff, at the next we stood 
on level ground. In two and a half hours we had descended 
7000 feet. Above us to the right a mountain ran out 
into the plain in shape like the bows of a battleship with 
superimposed turrets — if it is possible to imagine a battle- 
ship rising nearly 8000 feet above the water-line. On our 
left was a high amba, on the edge of which I saw some 
figures. 

“That is a company that has been protecting our flank,” 
remarked the General, and then raised his voice ; “Who are 
you ?” 

“Such a company, such a battalion. Excellency.” 

“You have done very well.” 

“Salute His Excellency I” 

Suddenly the edge of the cliflF was lined with Ascari and 
their wild cry floated down on the hot air. The plain with 
jts sandy soil and stunted trees seemed to me veiy dull after 
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the mountains among which we had been wandering, and 
I began to look forward to seeing the meeting between His 
Excellency and General Diamanti. My mind reverted idly 
to the picture, beloved in nurseries in the days of my youth, 
of the meeting between Wellington and Bl-ucher after 
Waterloo, and I laughed at the comparison. The Brigadier 
had had nothing to do except march in a leisurely fashion 
across the plain, making a road as he came, followed by his 
baggage and supplies. I -visualized him arri-vlng with a 
smart staff at his heels to report to the Army Corps Com- 
mander and presenting a remarkable contrast to the Army 
Corps staff, who, owing to lack of water, had been able 
neither to wash nor to shave that morning and who had 
now acquired a coating of dust as the result of our march. 

The reality was very different. A young man -without his 
helmet and with his sleeves rolled up above his elbows 
suddenly appeared from under some trees on our line of 
march and flung up his hand in the Fascist salute. I thought 
first of all that it was the Commander of one of the Ascari 
battalions who had been taken unawares by the General, 
when to my surprise I heard His Excellency greet him as 
“Diamanti”. I looked -with interest at the “youngest general 
in the wodd” ; at this time Diamanti was thirty-eight, had 
fought in the World War, ending as a captain in the 
Artillery, had been a Fascist since the formation of the 
Party, an active officer in the National Militia, and was now 
the only Black Shirt holding the rank of general in the 
field. Of medium height and strongly built, he had Hght- 
bro-wn hair, beard and moustache, a ready smile, and in the 
following days I leamt to know his quick wit and ftiendly 
laughter. 

He stood at His Excellency’s stirrup making a rapid 
informal report — ^there had been no resistance, the road was 
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now available for auto-carretti, and he had chosen a site for 
the General’s camp about two hours’ ride away, where there 
was plenty of water. (It should be explained that auto- 
carretti were a special kind of small motor-lorries with solid 
tyres and wheels which, I was told, worked “each on its 
own” ; they could therefore negotiate the roughest tracks 
and prided themselves on keeping up immediately behind 
an advance. Many inquiries failed to discover any English 
translation of the word, as they are not used in the British 
Army.) There was, however, some water for the animals 
nearer than the site of the camp, and His Excellency 
decided to halt in order to receive the morning wireless 
message and to consult further with Diamanti and the chief 
of staflF. We all settled down under convenient trees, for the 
sun was hot in the middle of the day. Even after three days 
it was strange to see the semblance of a road again and 
General Diamanti’s car, which had struggled up from the 
Hauzien. 

A baggage-train of mules passed dose to the spot where 
we were eating our lunch, and the General sent for the 
officer in command. Pirzio Biroli had one of the best 
tempers I ever saw in my Ufe, and this was the only occasion 
on which I saw him really angry. He cross-examined the 
officer dosely about his work — ^the number of his mules, 
their loads, the average march, the losses by death or sick- 
ness, how many days the animals were kept at work without 
a rest, the supply of forage, and other technical matters. 
The officer was a middle-aged man with a row of medal 
ribbons which told of service in the World War and in 
Lybia, and I imagined that he must have been a volunteer. 
He answered every question as quickly as it was asked. The 
cross-examination at an end, the General said what he 
thought of the authority who was overworking and over- 
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loading the mules in the way in which the officer had 
described. 

“I know it is not your fault,” he assured the officer, 
“you are simply carrying out the orders you have received. 
But these people are mad. Do they want to kill every trans- 
port animal in the country and leave me immobilized and 
helpless ? How long do they think the mules will live if they 
are overworked in this way ?” 

It was obvious that the officer entirely shared the 
General’s views, and he agreed with almost pathetic 
eagerness. 

“There is plenty of fine grazing for them in this part of 
the country, so feed them up all you can ; I will deal with 
the other matter.” It was not only the animal lover who was 
speaking, it was the General in the midst of a campaign 
which depended for its success on an adequate supply of 
transport — la guerra hgistica, not only of roads and motor- 
lorries but of mules and mountain paths. “But you, have 
you had anything to eat ? Won’t you join us ?” asked 
the General. 

The officer excused himself, he was in a hurry and would 
eat later ; so with the usual kindly words the General sent 
him on his way. It was another of Pirzio Biroli’s charac- 
teristics never to forget that if men are to work they must 
also eat, and no officer ever came to make a report or receive 
orders williout being asked to any meal that was available. 

General Diamanti had certainly chosen a most charming 
site for our camp. To the south lay the Hne of mountains, 
on the west a high amha on the top of which were his own 
tents, while on the other two sides was a semicircle of trees 
with the exotic suggestion of an English park. The illusion 
was completed by a cuckoo which called incessantly in the 
great sycamore under which the General’s tent was pitched. 
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We ate out dinner with mote comfort, if less picturesque- 
ness, than on the previous night. A general on Marshal 
Badoglio’s staff was an honoured guest. He had arrived in 
a car by General Diamanti’s road, and did not seem to have 
enjoyed the experience much, nor, it must be confessed, did 
he seem enthusiastic about the simplicity of life with the 
Command of the Native Army Corps, although he was 
treated with every consideration — ^he was given a box to 
sit on and two plates to eat off. I felt that he would return 
with relief to the comparative luxury of Adigrat. 

“Tomorrow,” said His Excellency, as we stroUed back 
to our tents in the moonlight, “we shall rest.” But his idea 
of rest did not consist of lying “late abed”. At 6.30 a.m. I 
head his voice inquiring as to the well-being of the mules, 
at 6.45 a bucket of water arrived, and at 7 a.m. a glass of 
coffee. We did, however, spend the day in camp, the only 
excitement being the occasional crack of a rifle-shot in the 
distance. 

That night General Diamanti came to dinner, and despite 
the fact that we were marching at 6.30 next morning 
several of us accepted his invitation to go back with him 
to his mess. We scrambled up with him on to the top of 
the amba, and in the big tent I had the pleasure of seeing 
again the officers whom I had met in the far-off days of my 
first arrival in the colony. They were all in the best of health 
and spirits, though they complained that they did not seem 
to do very much except march about the country and make 
roads. Their “sufferings”, however, received but little 
sympathy as we compared our vagabond existence with 
the “comforts” which they enjoyed. Their mess president 
was evidently most efficient and knew how to make the 
best use of his motor-lorries. 

At last it was decided that if it was to be worth while 
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going to bed at all, we had better go home, and General 
Diamanti very kindly said that he would send us back in a 
light lorry which had made its appearance. There must have 
been some way of getting off the amba, but the driver did 
not know it, and after he had driven for some distance in 
the opposite direction to our camp, the ofl&cers decided 
that it would be quicker to get out and walk. We tramped 
home, merdfuUy under a bright moon, and the next day 
tried to dramatize our adventure of being “lost in East 
Africa” and defending ourselves from the combined attacks 
of lions, jackals, and hyenas. I confessed, however, that my 
fear had been that we might very naturally be fired on by 
the sentries, for, in our anxiety not to wake General 
Diamanti, I considered we had skulked past his camp in a 
most suspicious manner. 



CHAPTER XII 


ABBI ADDI AND THE PROCLAMATION OF A CHIEF 

Abbi Addi was the chief town in the Eastern Tembien 
and the “seat of government”, and there Delai was to 
be proclaimed ruler. The previous day at lunch the 
General had explained his plans to the collected staff 
“General Diamanti and his brigade will march early 
tomorrow morning and I shall follow. I intend only to 
take a skeleton staff with me, the rest will remain here 
with the baggage and rejoin me at Melfi two days later, 
I have chosen Diamanti’s brigade, as I desire to invest 
the ceremony with all possible solemnity, and in order 
to do this I wish to have a battalion of white troops 
on parade.” 

I endured a moment of horrid fear ; should I not be 
left behind with the main body and miss what promised 
to be the climax of our march? However, the General 
nodded kindly at me and said : “You shall come.” It 
was therefore a select party of half a dozen, with our 
cavalry escort and a squadron of mounted Carabinieri, 
which set out next morning, but once we left the seclusion 
of our “park” we found the plain absolutely alive with 
troops, in camp and on the march. There were Ascari 
battalions and mountain batteries, and all the paraphernalia 
and impedimenta of the best part of a division, and halts 
were frequent as the General conferred with commanding 
ofl&cers. There were also light tanks which were trying to 
follow Diamanti; I must say that I shared my mule’s 
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hotror of these -vicious-looking little monsters, and 
sympathized with its determination to shy at the sight 
and sound of one roaring and clattering across the 
country. The going, however, rapidly became too bad 
even for light tanks, and I was thankful to leave them 
behind. 

As we jogged along we heard the incessant crackle 
of rifle-fire at the foot of the hills to our left. The General 
called up the Carabinieri Colonel: “I must know the 
reason of those shots and who is firing.” Our own cavalry 
patrol on that flank was ob-viously not taking any interest 
in the affair but contmuing quietly on its way, so the 
firing was clearly at some distance. Presently a native 
appeared, and through the interpreter informed the 
chief of staff that fighting was going on between the 
local inhabitants and the “bandits” — ^bandits bemg a kind 
of generic term at the moment used to describe both 
Ras Seyum’s men and the regular professionals. 

“Tell the people,” said the chief of staff, “that the 
Italians are here to protect them from the bandits.” 

“But you must tell your men to be careful,” insisted 
the native, “it is not safe what they do.” 

The chief of staff nodded and turned to another officer. 
“Look at those Black Shirts over there,” he said, pointing 
to some men who were strolling along at some considerable 
distance from the main body, “they must be forbidden 
to do it.” 

Indeed, at that time the Italian Army had met with 
so little resistance in the Tigrai, the Abyssinians had 
shown so little mitiative in attacking or even snipiug 
on the lines of communication, that all ranks were 
inclined to forget the possibihty of danger. Things were, 
however, to be tightened up, and when I got back to 
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Asmara I -was told that all motor traffic on the roads in 
the occupied territory was only allowed to proceed by 
daylight, as there had been loss of life owing to attacks 
on isolated convoys. 

We had now taken our places in our column. My mule 
was bored and sulky, its little hooves, which were so 
quick and nimble on the rocky mountain-sides, sank 
deep into the sandy track ; the sun became hot overhead, 
the dust rose in clouds, the halts became frequent as the 
Black Shirts ahead struggled in single file over the long 
saddle which closed the westward end of the plain. I 
sympathized with my mule and longed for the stony 
paths and solitude of the mountains. The native information 
about the distance to Abbi Addi had been as vague as 
usual : ‘Tt takes us six hours ; at the pace you march it 
will probably take you nine.” As a matter of fact, given 
a clear road we could probably have done it in about 
five hours. 

Deputations of local inhabitants also began to impede 
our way. We would find little groups — a man who boasted 
himself a chirf because he owned a rifle and had half 
a dozen ragged followers at his heels ; a Coptic priest 
with a tattered umbrella, his shabby cross carried by a 
dirty boy and a few attendants behind him. The General 
would rein up for a moment to greet them, and then 
refer them to their returning chief and the PoEtical 
Commissioner; but poEtics could wait for the moment, 
and they remained gazing at Pirzio BiroE — ^the big man 
on his splendid horse, towering above his foUowers. 
Here was a type they could understand and admire, a 
great soldier, a great “Ras”. 

At about eleven o’clock the General, taking a couple 
of Lancers with him, cantered off up the line of the column 

o 
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to see how things were ahead, and presently we began 
to climb up the rocky track which led over the sad^e. 
It was, of course, nothing to us “mountaineers”, but I 
was sorry for the Black Shirts toiling up in the heat with 
their heavy packs. One thing to be remembered about 
the marvellous marching powers of the Ascari — ^their 
pace and their staying-power— is that they carry nothing 
except a rifle and their belt of cartridges ; even their water- 
bottles they will hang on any convenient mule, whereas 
a European soldier has to trudge along carrying an 
enormous weight. 

A stop under a convenient tree on a litde plateau for 
lunch, and we then rode on through a narrow defile and 
out on to the top of the saddle, with some high red cliffs 
on our left. There were curious hierogl3rphics scratched 
on their face, which Conte della Porta (a mine of informa- 
tion about the country) said were important prehistoric 
drawings well worthy of the attention of archaeologists. 
There were also some caves which I felt had been but 
recendy abandoned by their brigand inhabitants. 

The country was becoming richer at every step ; 
quite a large village was tucked snugly into a sheltered 
and sunny position as we began the descent of the saddle. 
The biggest deputation which had yet appeared was 
drawn up to receive us, and the Conte della Porta and 
Delai exchanged many greetings with the head men 
and priests. I saw them all again at the ceremony the 
following morning. 

There was yet another rise with another village, and 
then we looked down on Abbi Addi. The hills at the 
back rose in sheer precipices, spurs like encircling arms 
ran out into the plain, through the wide gap to the west 
we could see the fantastic peaks of the Semien mountains. 
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Deep gorges separated the hills on either side from the 
little plateau, and Abbi Addi itself crouched as it were 
in the seat of a colossal arm-chair. We cUmbed down 
off the eastern spur and saw the pennons of the General’s 
Lancers fluttering over some level land just below the 
village. Here and there scraps of white, or even red, 
white and green, rags floated above the tuculs, and 
natives stood about watching us with curious eyes. Ascari 
battalions, mountain batteries, and native cavalry were 
marching into their positions. Diamanti and his brigade 
were holding the western spur. Officers arrived to make 
reports or receive orders, long lines of animals began to 
pass below us on their way down to water in the river, 
which ran through the gorge below the village, the 
distant plain turned to a sea of golden light which stretched 
away to the violet range of the Semien heights. 

The last rays of the setting sun lit up a grim litde 
procession : on a stretcher lay the body of a “bandit” 
which was being carried away for burial. The native non- 
commissioned officer in charge informed the General 
that the man was one of three who had fired on the 
battalion from behiud. It was a strange scene. The soldier, 
revolver in hand and a fierce delight in his eyes, demonstrat- 
ing how he had kflled the man, the General listening 
gravely, the dead “bandit” with the great brown stain on 
his dingy draperies, and his serene, peaceful face — ^he had 
died a quick and easy death. The bearers picked up the 
stretcher and the party disappeared into the gathering 
darkness. 

A more cheerful sight was a small deputation which 
arrived to wait on the General. They announced them- 
selves as coming from a distant part of the Tembien, 
but evidentiy the native intelligence service had been 
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working as efficiently as usual, and they were thoroughly 
well informed about the general situation. They had come 
on behalf of their district to say that they hoped to see 
the Italians arrive very soon. “To show how pleased we 
are to see the Italians in the Tigrai, and as a proof of our 
good faith, we have brought you this.” A man in the 
rear rank produced a half-fiUed sack, and the leader, with 
great pride, presented it to the General’s orderly, who 
was acting as interpreter. Pirzio Biroli told them how glad 
he was to see them, that the Italian troops would soon 
be marching into their district, and expressed his thanks 
and appreciation of the rather pathetic little offering, 
which proved to consist of a few pounds of oats. He said 
that he would gladly accept a small quantity to give to 
his horse ; this, however, produced such an outcry that 
he had quickly to yield with a good grace and accept all 
that they had brought. Very pleased with themselves, 
the General, and the result of their embassy, the deputation 
departed. 

General Diamanti came to dinner. He was, I felt, a 
man who should always be sent ahead to occupy a country. 
We were still enjoying the last of a hundred chickens which 
he had collected in anticipation of our arrival on the 
Tembien plain. That night at dinner dessert appeared 
in the shape of the most delicious litde bananas which 
the Black Shirts had already found time to gather in the 
garden of Ras Seyum, who, of course, had a ghebl at Abbi 
Addi. While we were strolling about waiting for dinner 
to be ready. General Diamanti mentioned quite casually 
that if only we had arrived a litde earlier we should have 
been in time for what he described as “quite a nice litde 
engagement”. His advance guard, it appeared, had been 
in action with some retreating Abyssinian troops, and 
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he was just pteparing to go up to the front line to see 
what was happening when His Excellency, with his two 
Lancers, appeared on the little plateau. 

“Of course,” said Diamanti in the most aggrieved 
tone, “he was miles in front of his escort, and here was 
I with my advance guard in action and the General 
commanding the Army Corps on my hands. I was just 
starting to go up to the front line to see what was 
happening, but I knew if I said so he would have wanted 
to come too. A nice position I should have been in if 
anything had happened to him ; I had to stay here to 
protect him.” (The vision of Diamanti, who came about 
up to Pirzio BiroU’s shoulder, “protecting him” was 
too much for my gravity, but Diamanti was too full of 
his grievance to pay any attention to my expression.) 
“And,” he reiterated bitterly, “he prevented me from 
going up to the front line.” 

A more complete and nMve instance of the pot calling 
the kettle black it has never been my fortune to meet. 
The consternation of the officer in command of the 
advance guard at the appearance of Diamanti would prob- 
ably have been exactly the same as when Diamanti saw 
the Army Corps General arrive. I seemed fated to know 
Italian generals with a passion for being in places where 
generals are not usually found. 

Dinner over, a small party settled down around the 
fire on which it had been cooked and plunged into a 
long and intricate discussion on England’s attitude on 
Italian action, the League of Nations, and the international 
situation in general, reaching the final conclusion that 
the nations of Europe were mad to quarrel in view of 
the many dangers which threatened Western civilization. 
The only difficulty about the discussion was that General 
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Diamanti and I were both inclined to talk at once, but 
it did not prevent us from hearing what the other was 
sa3dng. It was extraordinarily interesting and instructive 
to listen to the views of one of the most prominent of 
the younger Fascists, and one forgot how strange it was 
to be arguing the more intricate points of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the Covenant of the League by a camp- 
fire in the heart of the Tembien. 

Abbi Addi was the first town or village which I had 
seen in the Tigrai that could, by any stretch of the imagiaa- 
tion, be called “pretty” or “picturesque”. Trees — ^real 
trees, not stunted thorn bushes — rose above the pointed, 
conical roofs of the tuculs, a great sycamore grew in 
the wide market-place outside the gateway in the wall 
of the ghehl of Eas Seyum. On the far side of the “palace” 
the ground fell away to the deep gorge, with the river 
at the bottom and the palms and trees of the “garden” 
from which the bananas had come. Here for once was 
a green and pleasant land. The ghebl itself was in ruins, 
but in one of the courtyards was a fine tucul in which 
were lodged some prisoners who had been captured the 
day before; they differed in no way from the ordinary 
peasants of the countryside, and were, I felt, far better 
off than their brothers-in-arms. They were probably 
better housed than they had ever been before, they were 
getting regular meals instead of wandering aimlessly 
about the country, dependent on pillage to keep them- 
selves alive, in addition to the risk of being killed by 
either the Italians or the local inhabitants. They certainly 
did not look at all dejected by their fate. 

A flagstaff had been erected in the centre of the 
market-square. A battalion of Black Shirts marched in 
and formed three sides of a hollow square. A party of 
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Coptic priests, with their brilliant umbrellas and bright 
vestments, issued out of the gateway of the “palace” and 
took up a position behind the troops ; they were followed 
by the Mussulmen with their red and green banners, 
while a group of women, their buttered heads shining 
and smelling in the sun, kept up their shrill cry of welcome. 
General Pir2io Biroli, a squadron of native Carabinieri 
jingling at his heels, rode slowly into the market-place. 
One day during the march he had happened to tell me 
that his family was of Spanish origin, having settled 
in Piedmont during the sixteenth century. This explained 
to me why his appearance had always been puzzHngly 
familiar; the Spanish strain is perhaps the strongest in 
the world and will persist for generations. At this time 
he wore a small, pointed beard, and I remembered that 
I had seen his prototype in many a picture gallery in 
Spain. That morning it was a Spanish hidalgo of the 
Renaissance who rode slowly past the saluting troops. 
I thought again how wise a choice had been made by 
the Italian authorities when they sent Pirzio Biroli to 
command the Native Army Corps. In addition to his 
brilliant record in the field, here was a man whose 
appearance was of inestimable advantage in dealing with 
a primitive and warlike people, for the first glance 
proclaimed him the bom soldier and leader of men. 

“Ask Degiac Delai to present himself,” said the 
General as he drew rein in the middle of the square. 
Accompanied by the Conte della Porta and his bodyguard, 
the old chief came out of the ghebl and took his stand 
near the flagstaff. The picturesqueness of the occasion 
was rather marred by the fact that on top of his white 
draperies he wore one of the black native cloaks (which 
always suggested to my mind the “golf capes” of the 
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days of my extreme youth), and his head was crowned 
by a grey Homburg hat. 

The General gave the order, the bugle sounded, and 
the troops presented arms as the Italian flag was hoisted. 
With the tricolour streaming in the breeze above his 
head, Pirzio Biroli, through his interpreter, addressed 
the chief and the priests and local representatives. I 
reflected that it was a pity that all politicians were not 
sent to school to the Italian generals in order to learn 
to make speeches which were brief and to the point. 
He announced that in the name of the King of Italy he 
had come to proclaim the Tigrai under the protection 
of Italy, and in the name of the King and Ras Gugsa to 
instal Degiac Delai as the representative of Ras Gugsa 
in the Eastern Tembien. “You know that Italian rule 
means peace and justice for all; be faithful to the 
Government and your chief.” 

The old man came forward and kissed the ground 
and the General’s foot in sign of loyalty, and then walked 
slowly back to the ^ehi ; he enjoyed his own again. 
The troops marched past, and the brief ceremony was 
at an end. 

When we got back to camp our tents had already 
been struck, we ate a hasty luncheon and mounted and 
rode away, leaving General Diamanti and his brigade to 
see to the further settlement of the country. Our objective 
was Mdf^, a village in the middle of an important district 
which lay behind the range of hiUs above Abbi Addi. 
It had originally been the General’s intention to 
rejoin our column, the remainder of the staff, and — 
most important of all — our food supplies that evening. 
The native information about the best “road” to 
Melf^ made him think that it would be very much 
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better to postpone the meeting till the next evening if 
we had sufficient food. The temporaty mess president 
had been told that he need only bring provisions for three 
meals ; being evidendy a cautious man, he had brought 
an extra stock with him and reported that he thought 
he could feed us for another day. It had, therefore, been 
decided that we should make a short march that afternoon 
and proceed to Melfii the next day. 

We climbed up once again on to the wide saddle 
along which we had ridden the previous day, and then 
struck off along a track under the range of mountains. 
On the ambas above us we saw small collections of native 
huts, and from them there floated down the shrill cries 
of the women — “Ai, at, at " — ^which might have been the 
voices of spirits haunting the rocks. Our cavalry escort, 
ahead and on each flank, were threading their way in 
and out of tiie low trees which dotted the plain, the 
afternoon sun beat fiercely down, and the little column 
crept slowly along the rough track. I tried to think of 
London at that hour on a December afternoon ; probably 
it was dark and cold and wet ; the motor-buses would 
be churning up the mud and the streets would be filled 
with people going about their Christmas shopping. 
It seemed not merely another life but another world, 
one from which I was cut off both in time and space. 
We had left Makale only five days previously, but now 
I felt as if the only existence I had ever known was riding 
through the Tembien with the Native Army Corps. 

The General had been ranging out on each side of 
the column trymg to give his horse a little exercise, and 
at about 4 p.m. he shouted an order from a spur of the 
hills and we swung off to join him. He had chosen the 
§ite of our camp and was busy giving orders about the 
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positions to be occupied by our escort. It was a pleasant 
place, with real trees for shade and rocks which provided 
convenient seats. Only one thing was lacking — ^water, 
but the animals had had plenty of good water that 
morning, and as for washing, that would have to be 
postponed till we reached Melfa. 

Far away on the edge of the plain below us we could 
see most of the ist Division on the march. “We shall 
join up with them tomorrow,” said the General. 

The next day we were to experience the maddening 
inaccuracy of native information. We did not start till 
8 a.m., in order to give some of the troops time to get over 
what the General had been told was “a low pass with 
a good road” ; we arrived at its foot in about an hour, 
to find the valley crammed with regiments and baggage- 
trains, and we looked up to see a sort of miniature Passo 
Abaro. The block at the moment was complete, and we 
could see men and animals which looked like ants on 
the steep zigzags of the mountain-side. The General 
said what he thought of the native guide and his informa- 
tion. “Half an hour’s halt,” he said, swinging himself 
oS his horse, “and then we will take it slowly.” 

Had we not been down the Passo Abaro I might 
have been impressed with the steepness of the track up 
which we climbed in single file for an hour. My little 
mule had turned into an exhibitionist of the worst kind ; 
on the plain nothing would induce him to do anything 
but plod along in the wake of the next ahead, but the 
General’s praise appeared to have gone to his head, and, 
set him to climb up or down a pass, and he seemed 
determined to display his virtuosity and to choose the 
most difficult and dangerous way. By this time I had 
such complete confidence in him that I did not dream of 
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intetfeong with his tight-rope performances. He had 
another peculiarity which I had never before seen in 
an animal — ^he was passionately interested m the view; 
when he came to a vantage point he would cHng to the 
edge of any precipice, and with his ears pricked would 
stand staring out over the landscape until his nature 
worship had to be cut short in response to the mingled 
pathos and indignation of the Italian officers in the 
rear. 

When we finally reached the top of the pass we found 
ourselves on a great amha, and the General, with the 
eye of a soldier and a hunting man, picked out a smudge 
on a hillside many mUes away and below us. “That must 
be Melf^,” he said. “Ask that guide, who is an imbecile, 
if there is any water near. I think there must be some 
in that valley.” Before the native non-commissioned 
officer had time to translate the answer a native appeared 
by the roadside and saluted the General. “Find out what 
it is he wants,” said Pirzio Biroli with his usual friendly 
patience. 

“He is a former Ascari, Excellency, such and such 
a battalion and regiment. He is a native of MeJf^.” 

“Thank heaven,” said the General, “he may have 
a litde human intelligence. Tell him to come with us 
and ask him which is the best road and where we can 
find water.” 

The man, whose wits had been sharpened by his 
service, proved to know the way and reported good 
water ; indeed, in a wide, green valley there was actually 
a running stream. We lunched beside it while the animals 
drank their fill, and our cavalry regiment dismounted 
at a little distance. Their lances with the black pennons 
planted in the ground, their grey horses and a long, low 
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hill beyond, made one of the officers suddenly exclaim : 
“Look, it is the picture of the bivouac at Auster- 
litz!” It was strange to see it reproduced in the 
Tembien. 

Melfk stood on the edge of a little plateau and looked 
prosperous — ^for an Abyssinian village. There was what 
was described to me as one of the largest churches in 
this part of the coimtry, so I climbed down the hillside 
to see it. Surrounded by the usual wall and untidy grass- 
plot, it had been built about sixty years ago, and the outer 
wall of the sanctuary had been decorated at the expense 
of Ras Seyum. The pictures were absolutely conventional 
and standardized, with the usual Byzantine influence. 
I came to the conclusion that the churches and their 
decorations in this part of the country were some of 
the worst results of mass production. 

Darkness fell, but there was no sign of the other 
members of the staff, or, what was more important at 
the moment, of the baggage-train with provisions, so 
the General decreed that we should eat what we had got. 
Soup there was, but when the next course appeared the 
General inquired what it was. 

‘T don’t quite know. Your Excellency,” said an 
embarrassed director of the mess. “I think it is mostly 
peas 1” 

Two precious bottles of mineral water remained and 
were carefully rationed out, but no wine. “If the mules 
arrive before nine o’clock we will end up with a glass of 
wine,” decreed the General. Just as we had finished, under 
the light of the rising moon we heard hooves and voices 
in the distance and the advance party of the staff arrived. 
We greeted them with the information that we had eaten 
the last scrap of food and finished the mineral water, so 
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■we were sorry we could not ask them to dinner. They 
said that supplies were but a short distance behind, and 
explained that they too had been held up at the foot 
of the pass. 

An icy wind had begun to blow and I felt that the 
only place where I was likely to be warm was in bed, 
so I retired to my tent, while the arri'ving column seemed 
to surge round me like a rising tide ; orders were shouted, 
mules clattered and stumbled among the stones, Ascari 
chattered shrilly as they erected the tents. Dominating 
it aU would come the General’s cheerful voice inq uiring 
into the well-being of officers and animals, sending tired 
men off to get something to eat and drink and suggesting 
“eligible sites” for the pitching of tents. 

Our march the next day took us over easy country. 
We found many signs of recent fighting in one of the 
valleys for we passed burnt tuculs, but the enemy had 
vanished. We slept that night at our former camping- 
ground at Torrente Meretta; this time we had it to 
ourselves except for the bitter "wind. 

“A very short march today,” said His Excellency, 
as we rode off the foUo'wing morning, “then tomorrow 
another short stage and we shall be at Makale.” We 
climbed over a long pass, and from the top we looked 
do'wn on the little hill of Enda Micael Tucul and away 
to the hills above Makale. When we got down into the 
valley we found it alive with troops, an Ascari regiment 
was in possession of Enda Micael Tucul, and when 
we pushed on to the ford, where we had watered the 
horses and mules on our first march, we found most 
of the ist Di-vision established on its banks. His DrceUenqr 
stopped for a conference -with the General in command, 
while the rest of us rode slowly on. Where there had been 
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the narrow rock-strewn path ten days before, there was 
now a track on which it was possible for two people to 
pass. A little farther on we came upon a brigade camp, 
and the sight of General del Marzio’s mess-tent suggested 
a call. He rose nobly to the occasion, and although he 
had only just arrived himself he conjured coffee and 
mineral water out of a very dry land. 

Our “short march” was certainly lengthening out; it 
was now five o’clock. Instead of spending another night 
on the road the General had decided to push right through 
and to camp just short of Makale, but nobody knew 
precisely where. “His Excellency is certain to stop,” 
General del Marzio assured us as we sat back luxuriously 
sipping our drinks, but suddenly the “look-out man” 
arrived breathless, to tell us the General was passing, so 
we hastily remounted and set off in pursuit. The long 
column wound slowly across the plain, darkness fell, 
a full moon rose over the mountains, and by its light we 
saw the familiar pennons stuck into the ground between 
some cornfields and a little stream; at 7.30 we dis- 
mounted. We had reached our last camp. 

In ten days the General’s column had marched over 
200 miles through a roadless mountain country, and 
the Native Army Corps had accomplished the task which 
had been set it. There had been no serious fighting, 
but the main enemy forces had been driven out and no 
longer threatened the Italian lines of communication. 
Small parties might make their way back, and brigands 
lurking in the hills might make sporadic attacks ; policing 
the Tembien would be a slow and difficult business, but 
those white spaces on the staff maps could now be filled 
in, and the strategic points to be held could be decided 
upon. So far as I could judge, the Italians would have 
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the support of the law-abiding population; the mere 
knowledge of the presence of troops in the neighbourhood 
had given the farmers courage to fight against the bandits 
and the small parties of Ras Seyum’s men. The villages 
we had passed, and the little deputations that waited 
beside the mule-tracks, had welcomed the General and 
his men. Abbi Addi and Melfk had greeted the Italians 
as friends. I thought of the valleys which might be so 
fertile, and of the slow process of the education of the 
inhabitants which would be the next task of the Italians 
in the Tembien. Some day the stony tracks along which 
we had ridden would be serviceable roads carrying the 
produce of the countryside ; the lepers who had held 
up their fingerless hands for charity would be cared for ; 
the diseases which are now endemic as the result of dirt, 
starvation, and ignorance would be stamped out ; little 
girls would no longer be married at four years old and 
e:q)osed to sufferings too horrible to be described in 
these pages ; brigandage would cease to be a profitable 
profession ; the peasants would no longer be afraid to 
grow more than would supply their bare needs ; the 
justice for which they had cried to the General would be 
theirs by right. 

That last night the General looked up from his cards 
with a smile, “Don’t forget to describe this,” he said to 
me, “this end to our march through the Tembien, how we 
sat playing bridge by the light of the full moon while the 
hyenas howled in the com around us.” 

‘T shall not forget. Your Excellency.” 

How, indeed, could I ever forget the most trivial 
detail of our march through the Tembien ? It was hard to 
bdieve that never again should I see the sun rise over 
the mountains ; that never again should I hear the General 
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give the order “To horse !” and watch him swing himself 
into his saddle as the trumpet sounded ; that never again 
should I see that martial figure riding past the saluting 
lines of the Lancer escort ; that never again should I hear 
the chant of an Ascari regiment on the march. 



CHAPTER Xm 


A NAVAL nSTTERLUDE 

One evening during the latter part of the march I heard that 
a radiogram had been received from the High Command 
containing an order that all journalists were to proceed 
to Asmara “immediately”. Immediately in my case was 
necessarily a relative term, as, short of detaching a battalion 
to escort me to Makale, there was no possibility of my 
leaving the Tembien. The day after our arrival at Makale 
another radiogram announced that the High Command 
was sending a car to take me to Adigrat, and that evening 
it duly appeared. Many were the jokes about the “con- 
centration camp” at Asmara. I little thought how neatly 
they were to correspond to the reality. 

Before starting for Adigrat the next day I lunched with 
General Bertini, commanding the Sila Division, which was 
then holding part of the front line to the south of Makale. 
The mess-tent was pitched on a little plateau under the 
shelter of the hUls and, after the days in the Tembien, it 
seemed to me the height of luxury. I pulled myself to- 
gether and realized that I had the normal supply of knives 
and forks, and that I must not empty my glass on the 
floor before the coffee arrived. 

Among those lunching with the General was “Major 
Bottai”, the Governor of Rome, now serving with an 
infantry battalion in the Sila Division. He had been one of 
the group of brilliant young men which included Signor 
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Gtandi and Air Marshal Balbo, who had been Signor 
Mussolini’s earliest followers and supporters. His Excellency 
Bottai, with his great interest in political and economic 
questions, was one of those largely responsible for the 
organization of the Girporate State, and had been for a 
considerable period Minister for Corporations. Indeed, the 
last time I had seen him had been in aU the panoply of a 
minister, opening exhibitions of arts and crafts and pictures 
in Florence. In the autumn of 193 5 he had handed over his 
duties to the Vice-Governor of Rome and come to East 
Afiica as a volunteer. 

There followed a day at Adigrat while I waited for a 
car to come from Asmara, so I boldly asked for an interview 
with Marshal Badoglio as I was anxious to meet the fore- 
most Italian soldier of the day. The Commander-in-Chief 
was established in one of the tin bungalows of the same 
pattern as those inhabited by the journalists at Asmara; 
there was no sentry at the door, merely a couple of Cara- 
binieri strolling up and down at some distance — ^not even 
a flag flew over headquarters. Certainly the Army of East 
Africa wasted neither time nor trouble on outward show. 
I waited for a few minutes on the verandah, and then a 
young staff officer told me that the Marshal was ready to 
see me. I found a man of medium height, with grey hair 
and bright blue-grey eyes ; they were kind and smiling as 
he talked to me, but I realized that they could be as hard as 
steel when the occasion demanded. The Marshal had the 
reputation in the Army of possessing an iron will, combined 
with extreme rapidity in decision and action. He asked me 
about my time in the Tembien, how my book was getting 
on, and told me that he had just been for a flight over 
Adowa and Axum. “And now,” he said, “you are going to 
Asmara.’ 
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“Yes, your Excellenq?',” I replied meekly. 

“Never mind ,” he said •with a twinkle, “it will only be 
for a few days.” He clearly understood that Asmara was 
not a place where I should choose to spend even a few days, 
but I should have gone anywhere that I was sent by Marshal 
Badoglio. I should not have cared to dispute any order that 
he gave me. 

AU the foreign and Italian journalists were now collected 
at Asmara and no one was allowed to leave the town. 
There was an occasional laconic commmiqtd telling of 
skirmishes on various parts of the front, one of which on 
the Tacaza^ developed into three days’ sharp fighting. 
I subsequendy met an Italian officer who had been wounded 
on this occasion, and who gave me an account of the en- 
gagement, which e^lained many things that had puzzled 
the foreign mihtary experts. He said that the river was so 
low at the moment that it could be forded at practically any 
point, and an Abyssinian force had been able to attack the 
Italian outposts on the flank and to pin them do'wn in a 
pass. For the first time apparently in this war the Abyssinians 
were well led, but still attacked in mass formation ; theit 
rifle-fire was very good, but they did not know how to use 
theit machine-guns properly. 

I asked him about the very large percentage of killed 
to wounded among the Italian officers and the Ascari, 
which exactly reversed the esperience of the World War. 
He said that this was caused by the use of dumdum bullets 
by the Abyssinians ; these caused the most terrible wounds 
and meant practically certain death. He himself had had 
the good fortune to be struck by machine-gun fire. We 
had heard that the enemy were trying to force their way 
back into the Tembien, and a di'vision of the Native Army 
Corps was in action outside Abbi Addi. 
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Meanwhile Decembei: woie on and the order of release 
did not come. There was a moment when it looked as if 
the negotiations between Rome, Paris, and London would 
lead to an end of the war, and delighted journalists began 
to make plans for packing up and going home, but the hope 
faded out. The boredom and inaction began to tell on every- 
one’s nerves. Special correspondents worried because they 
could not send what they called “colour stuff” to their 
papers — ^this was explained to me as meaning descriptive 
articles. These could have been written as the result of their 
previous visits to the front and the troops, but the order 
had been given that no names of officers, battalions, divi- 
sions, or even Army Corps were to be mentioned, and it is 
difficult to be picturesque about anonymous generals and 
divisions. The representatives of the news agencies fumed 
because the commmiquis were given out at the same time 
in Rome, so that their telegrams arrived long after those 
sent from that dty. 

Life at Asmara was undoubtedly more comfortable 
than up at the front, but every inconvenience became 
multiplied a thousand times. If there was litde opportunity 
of doing any work, there was stUl less possibility of any 
form of amusement or exercise, it was impossible to go 
for walks in the dusty, crowded Uttle streets. Books and 
papers were unobtainable ; the cinema was reported to be 
very bad and always full ; the only two caf^s were filthy 
and always crowded with soldiers and workmen. A good 
caf6 with a small orchestra or even a wireless would have 
been a real blessing, not only to the journalists but for the 
Italian officers who, after months under canvas, were being 
sent down to Asmara for a little rest, or for convalescence 
if they had been sick. Even they, who ate the most uncom- 
plaining people in the world, did be^ to murmur what 
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a pleasure it would be if there were somewhere that they 
could go and meet their friends and listen to a little music 
in comfort. I had never realized before what it meant to 
live for months without ever hearing a note of music, and 
I used to think with longing of the few scratched records 
in the mess of the Gavinana Division which we used to 
play over and over again. 

One of the American journalists whiled away the even- 
ings as we sat on our stools at the Uffido Stampa with 
reminiscences of the Japanese occupation of Manchukuo, 
which he said bore many resemblances to the situation in 
the Tigrai, in that it involved the Army in a great deal of 
marching and very little fighting. “Ah,” he would say in 
longing tones, “the Japanese were the people who knew 
how to run a war and look after the Press. They understood 
the importance of the time factor in newspaper work. 
If there were anything interesting happening they would 
even come round to our hotels and get us out of our beds 
so that we could cable a good story.” (This was with 
reference to the fact that the Italians so often let Addis 
Ababa be “first with the news”, while correspondents in 
Asmara would often have to wait three days for accurate 
mformation.) 

“Then,” he went on, “every journalist had a private 
detective attached to him. These men were invaluable; 
they always knew the best shops, they carried our parcels, 
they looked after everything, and in return we would help 
them to write up their reports on our very innocent activi- 
ties. The Japanese authorities opened good caf^s with ex- 
cellent orchestras, and Geishas were brought over to dance, 
so both the officers and the journalists had somewhere to 
go and something to do in the evenings. One day, by mistake, 
the Army occupied a town before the Press representatives 
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and the cinema opetatots arrived, so the next day when we 
had arrived they marched out and occupied it all over again 
in proper style. The Chinese could not think what was 
happening. Ah, those were good days !” 

It could not be said that there were “good days” at 
Asmara, and the faces round the tables at the journalists’ 
mess became gloomier and gloomier. On December 20th 
word went round that the Duca di Spoleto was arriving 
on December 24th at Massawa to assume command of the 
destroyer flotilla ; would anybody like to go down to meet 
him? We were all agreed that Massawa was the most 
detestable place in the world, that it was all heat, flies, and 
smells, but at least the trip would mean a break in the in- 
tolerable monotony of life at Asmara ; so on the afternoon 
of December 23rd a party climbed into cars and began the 
long descent to the coast. Immediately outside the town we 
ran into a thick Scotch mist, and beside the road grew fir 
trees which had been planted as part of the governmental 
afforestation scheme. The tops of the mountains played 
hide-and-seek among the clouds. I rubbed my eyes and 
complained to the Italian journalist next to me : “This isn’t 
East Africa, this is Scotland.” 

“Do you generally have camels grazing beside the road 
in Scotland ?” he inquired, and I then noticed some of the 
disagreeable and supercilious animals looking at us 'with 
their usual bored expression. 

“Camels or no camels,” I replied obstinately, “this is 
Scotland at its worst.” And I had the car stopped while I 
got out another wrap — ^I was already wearing a woollen 
coat, a leather coat, and a scarf, but I wanted something to 
put over my knees. “And this,” I added bitterly, “is the 
tropics.” The mist was turning to a steady drizzle, and the 
deep valleys below us were filled with clouds as solid- 
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looking as those on which baroque angels repose so 
comfortably. The road had been cut out of the side of the 
mountains and swung along with innumerable comers; 
even the Italian chauffeur was depressed by the weather 
and crept past motor convoys with reasonable caution. 

At Nefasit we joined the splendid new tarred road 
from l^assawa to Decamere ; we left the mist behind and 
the chauffeur could tear along to his heart’s delight, 
hooting unceasingly. We passed Ghinda in a wide vaUey, 
just half-way both in altitude and distance between Asmara 
and Massawa; beyond it the steep slopes were actually 
covered with green trees, a pleasant sight in this barren 
and dry land. The chauffeur stopped and put up the hood. 
“We shall run into rain in a few minutes,” he said, and 
round the next comer his prophecy was fulfilled ; but we 
were so happy to be out of Asmara that we did not mind. 
The Italian journalist lifted up a pleasant voice and sang 
Neapolitan folk songs, varied by a ditty beloved of the 
Black Shirts, “Hi? lasdato la madre mid\ which has one of 
those pernicious tunes which go on ringing in one’s 
head for hours. Below us we could see the wet road lying 
like loops of dark blue ribbon on the mountain-side, and 
we looked across the deadly monotony of the sand dunes 
to where we knew the sea must be. 

Even the dreaded Massawa had a grey sky, and if the 
air seemed heavy and damp after the highlands, it was 
quite cool. We turned off short of the town and drove 
across a series of sandy flats until we drew up in the 
middle of the shore establishment of the Italian Navy. 
But for a slight difference in the buildings we might very 
well have been at Whale Island. We were greeted by 
Admiral Barone and explained that we were the advance 
guard, that the main body was arriving by motor-bus. 
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“While you are Waiting won’t you come and have some- 
thing to drink?” said the Admiral, leading the way to his 
quarters. “Admiralty House” was a solidly built stone 
bungalow with a charming loggia over the sea. We sat 
sipping orangeade with real ice while the Admiral teased 
me. “Of course we are waiting for a visit from a British 
cruiser at Aden,” he said with a srmle. “Wlien she arrives 
I shall invite you to come and you shall see the fun through 
these glasses.” 

I could not summon up an answering smile. “It is the 
last thing in the world that I want to see,” I assured him 
gravely. 

“What a strange Christmas for us all,” he went on ; 
“but my wife has sent me a Christmas tree.” And he 
produced a tiny imitation tree which would have fitted 
ha a match-box ; it was probably the only Christmas tree 
in East Africa. “You must have a present.” And the 
Admiral insisted on giving me a length of the silver 
streamer with which one decorates a real tree. 

I told the Admiral that I had heard of his goodness to 
three Englishmen who had been landed at Massawa sick, 
and whom he had collected and sent on board his hospital 
ship, but he would not listen to my appreciation of his 
kindness. “But of course,” he said, “they were sailors 
and ill in a foreign port, that was quite enough for us. 
What did their nationality matter ? You know how strong 
the feeling is amongst all of us sailors.” 

I knew it and felt it at the moment, the atmosphere of 
Admiralty House seemed so familiar, and in just such 
a way would any British naval officer have received an 
Italian woman at that time. 

The missing contingent turned up, and after a game 
of oranges and lemons played by the representatives of 
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the Ufficio Stampa, we were divided into two parties, one 
of which went on board a submarine depot ship, and 
another on board a hospital ship which happened to be 
in port at the moment. 

Needless to say we found “exceptional weather” at 
Massawa. I have seldom been anywhere in the world that 
I was not assured that the weather was exceptional. The 
next morning there were grey lowering clouds which 
looked like greasy and dirty cotton-wool; the rain began, 
a drizzle at first, which turned to a downpour and blotted 
out the mountains and the town, everything in fact except 
the tramp steamers lying at anchor around us. Fortunately 
it cleared up about four o’clock when we were to go on 
board the base hospital ship the California. She had started 
life as a Cunard liner and had been sold to the Italians 
to carry passengers and com between San Francisco and 
Genoa. Her great holds had now been transformed into 
splendid wards, and refrigerating apparatus had been 
installed. Less important at the moment, this had been 
the greatest blessing during the terrible heat of the summer 
and had probably saved many lives. Very few of the 906 
beds on board were occupied, so small was the percentage 
of sickness among either the soldiers or workmen in 
East Africa; indeed, most of the cases were what would 
have been found in a hospital in any country. The Italian 
hospital ships each carry a small contingent of members 
of the Red Cross, familiarly known in English as 
“V.A.D’s.” 

When we had seen all the wonders of the ship, the 
two operating theatres with their marvellous system of 
lighting, the X-ray room with what its proud owner 
told me was the most modem equipment in the world, 
we were entertained to what we greedily described as a 
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real tea — ^there were bread-and-butter and jam and even 
cakes ! The “V.A.D’s.” who were off duty came and 
joined the party, and I had an opportunity of talking to 
the Princess Elisabetto Cito Sambuy, a member of an old 
Piedmontese family. “But,” she said, “there are no titles 
here, we are all just addressed as ‘Sister’. We have all had 
hospital training and a course at the special institute in 
Rome for tropical diseases ; so far we have not seen any 
tropical diseases, just a few cases of typhoid and 
paratyphoid. We have professional nurses among us ; 
they have abandoned their careers for the time being and 
are here as volunteers, receiving no pa.y.” 

“AU our V.A.D’s. are the most splendid workers,” the 
officer in command told me ; “we have chosen them with 
the greatest care ; we were not going to have women 
who thought they would come out just to have a good 
time.” 

I looked at the kind, grave faces under their white 
head-dresses and I thought how little the Italian type has 
changed since the days of the Renaissance; I had seen 
those same faces in himdreds of pictures of Madonnas 
and angels. 

That night the whole party were asked to dine in the 
Hekuati, where half the party were living. She had already 
made several voyages between Massawa and Naples, and 
we asked the officer in command if he could tell us 
approximatdy the number of sick who had been 
repatriated. After a calculation he said : “Three thousand 
at the outside, and many of them have come back.” It 
was a tiny proportion when it is remembered that there 
must have been about 300,000 men in East Africa at that 
time, taking into consideration the Navy, the Army, 
wotk men, and “camp-followers”, many of whom had 
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been in the colony since the previous February. “One of 
our difficulties,” went on the doctor, “is that the men 
will do anything to hoodwink the doctors, and dealing 
with such large numbers it is difficult to guarantee that 
every man is physically fit before he starts.” 

It was decided that we must celebrate Christmas Eve 
with a botde of champagne, and after the appropriate 
toasts had been drunk we gathered round a piano while 
the Surgeon-Captain, the representative of the Havas 
Agency, and a German correspondent sang the songs of 
their own countries. 

At twelve o’clock the officer of the watch entered and 
informed the officer in command that Mass was about to 
begin, and we followed the Surgeon-Captain out on to 
the deck. We leant on the rail and looked down on 
the forecastle below us. The brilliant arc lights blazed 
on the officers and men packed tighdy togeiher on the 
narrow deck space, the sea looked hke black marble 
until a launch passed and the foam of its wake sparkled 
white and dazzling. Behind the altar hung a great green, 
white, and red ensign, another formed die frontal, and 
two candles in hurricane lanterns provided the altar lights, 
A littie presepio — ^the traditional representation of the 
infant Christ in the stable which stands in every Italian 
church at Christmas — had been made by the men and 
was illuminated with a festoon of tiny electric lights. The 
Chaplain robed himself and the Mass began. The only 
music was a carol with a simple melody sung by a soloist 
and a choir of sailors ; the bugle rang out at the elevation 
of the Host, a few prayers followed, and die brief service 
was over. It was C^stmas Day. The officers came up to 
shake hands, and we gave one anotiier the char m i ng Italian 
greeting, Buon Natak — a good Christmas. 
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The neict morning we were asked to attend the cere- 
mony when the officers and men of his new command 
were to be presented to the Duca di Spoleto. They were 
formed up on three sides of the football ground of hard 
sand belonging to the Naval Base. Admiral Turr, com- 
manding the squadron in East African waters, arrived with 
his stafiF, and in a few minutes he was followed by the 
Duca di Spoleto. Standing about 6 feet 3 inches, he was 
one of the most popular officers in the Italian Navy, a 
famous polo-player and an enthusiast about motor-boat 
racing; he had, as someone cheerfully informed me, 
“broken every bone in his body at one time or another”. 
He and the Admiral mounted a small platform which had 
been erected, and I found that Italian Admirals shared 
with the Generals the capacity for making brief and 
excellent speeches. Admiral Turr said that the fleet in 
East African waters was proud to welcome His Royal 
Highness, proud to be serving their country in this diffi- 
cult moment, and to be able to show their patriotism and 
their devotion to the House of Savoy. The Admiral ended 
with a touching reference to the men of the Third Army 
who had died in the Great War and who lie around their 
General in the war cemetery of Redipuglia. “Today their 
voices are ringing across the sea, crying ‘Italy, Italy I’ ” 

The Duke is the second son of the King’s first cousin, 
the late Duke D’ Aosta, who commanded the famous 
Third Army during the World War. After the Italian 
defeat at Caporetto, the Duke D’ Aosta and his men arrived 
by forced marches and held the line of the Piave against 
the -victorious troops of Germany and Austria-Hungary ; 
it was a stand which saved Italy, for had the Third Army 
failed the enemy would have poured down into the 
Lombard plam and the whole country would have been 
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at thek mercy. The legend was propagated during the 
war that it was the French and British reinforcements 
which had stopped the advance, but no foreign reinforce- 
ments arrived till a month later. Italy saved herself. When 
he died a few years ago, the Duke D’ Aosta left a request 
that he should not be buried in the Pantheon with the 
other princes of the House of Savoy, but in the war 
cemetery in the mountains in the midst of his men. 

The Admiral’s speech at an end, he and the Duca di 
Spoleto inspected the crews, and the Duke then asked to 
have the small party of foreigners presented to him, and 
the ceremony was at an end. The Admiral lingered for a 
moment to ask if we would not go on board his flagship 
for a glass of vermouth before lunch. The weather had 
now recovered, the sea was a pale opalescent blue, and 
the deeper blue of the mountains faded into a cloudless 
sky. I amused our hosts by saying that I should like to 
have a bathe. “Did I not know,” they inquired, “that the 
only sport at Massawa was fishing for sharks, and that 
there was quite a thriving industry of exporting their 
more succulent parts to China, where they were highly 
esteemed as a delicacy ?” My desire to bathe died a very 
sudden death. 

The Italian Navy had decided to amuse itself at 
Christmas by organizing a lottery and a tombola; the 
numbers were to be drawn that night in the flagship, and 
Admiral Turr very kindly asked the small party who were 
remaining at Massawa if we would not come and see the 
fun. When we got on board again that evening we found 
all the captains and many of the officers of the fleet assem- 
bled on the quarter-deck, while the drum with the tickets 
was being rotated m the most professional mann er on 
the upper deck. At intervals a number would be shouted 
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and a signal made to the ship in which the winner was 
serving ; his triumph would be celebrated by the firing of 
a rocket and a round of cheers. We sat about with cool 
drinks and cigarettes and talked of Italy and China — 
where most of the officers seemed to have been lately — 
and discussed whether Massawa was the worst naval 
station in the world. At i a.m. the last number was drawn, 
the Duca di Spoleto was piped over the side, and the 
Admiral sent us back to our ship in his launch. Certainly, 
as Admiral Barone had said, “it was a strange Christmas”. 

Two days later, at Asmara, I went to see the Moslem 
ceremony which marks the end of the great fast of 
Ramadan. The faithful assembled in dae big square outside 
the mosque. Each man "with any pretensions to riches or 
importance arrived with a small boy pattering at his heels 
and carrying his praying-mat. As they sat cross-legged 
on die ground, the red tarbooshes of the Ascari and the 
bright turbans of the other men made the only splashes of 
colour that I had seen in East Africa. It looked as if a great 
white carpet "with a variegated pattern had suddenly been 
spread over the square. The priest arrived and read prayers 
from the steps of the mosque, the carpet came to life and 
turned to a field of bright flowers swaying in the wind 
as the tarbooshes and the turbans bowed and nodded in 
unison. The service at an end, the Italian Commissioner 
for the district addressed the crowd and then presented 
certificates conferring minor titles on some of the Moslem 
community. The whole affair seemed singularly tame and 
uninteresting to me. 

I remembered what the end of Ramadan had been at 
Tangier when I was a small child and Morocco an inde- 
pendent state, but little changed from the days of the 
Prophet. The Soko was crammed "with armed men, the 
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wild-eyed Berbers from the Atlas Mountains, the men 
from the edges of the Sahara with their fierce coal-black 
faces, the rich merchants of the town on their fat mules. 
A sheik, who was also a saint by right of descent from 
one of the companions of the Prophet, rode through on 
his splendid Arab, his armed followers at his heels and 
the faithful surging round him trying to kiss his feet and 
his draperies. Then the “powder play” would begin; 
waves of mounted men with high red saddles would sweep 
across the market-place standing up in their stirrups and 
firing their long guns above their heads as they came. 
The crowd would surge and yell in a frenzy of excitement ; 
the great fast — ^no scrap of food, no drop of water from 
sunrise to sunset, and then only the most meagre fare — 
was at an end, and when the last shot was fifed everyone 
went home to a feast which (if the food held out) lasted 
tiU the following morning. 

Civilization, progress, certificates of good behaviour 
are, of course, very excellent things and to be admired 
and applauded by all right-minded people, but they are 
certainly neither exciting nor picturesque. I should like to 
have seen those smug, fat merchants of Asmara scuttling 
like rabbits as the Berber horsemen charged, turned, and 
charged again, their burnouses flying in the wind and their 
yells mingling with the crack of their guns. Most repre- 
hensible sentiments on my part, but I wondered if the 
crowd would not have enjoyed it too ? 
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REFLECTIONS IN THE RED SEA 

The car seemed -umaturally full. Instead of the bag con- 
taining my camp bed and blankets and a modest hold-all, 
my usual equipment for going up to the front, there were 
the suit-cases and oddments of “European luggage”. 
My soldier-chauffeur looked round my little room in the 
barracks. “Have you really got everything ?” he inquired 
anxiously. It was easy to answer “yes”, for there were 
neither drawers nor cupboards in which my possessions 
could hide themselves. I had distributed the small and 
odd presents which were so gratefully received in Asmara 
— ^half a tin of jam, some condensed milk, and the remains 
of a precious stock of candles which had been bought 
at Adi Caieh. 

All the way down to Massawa I tried to make myself 
realize that I was really leaving Eritrea. We swung round 
the familiar comers where the road had been blasted out 
of the mountain-side, and the precipice on the other side 
fell sheer down to the valleys hundreds of feet below. 
I drew my woollen scarf over my mouth and nose as we 
hooted furiously in the dust of the motor-lorries, and 
then swept past with an inch or two to spare. I discussed 
the war and life in the colony with the chauffeur, and 
we exchanged experiences and reminiscences of the roads. 
“How many bends are there between Asmara and 
Massawa ?” I asked him finally. 

240 
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“Two thousand, three hundred,” he replied; “it 
appears impossible, but it is really true.” 

It seemed that I had never lived any other life, that 
Europe and its civilization were just a dream of a former 
existence, a discovered country to which no traveller 
could return, that my real life was here, with the Italian 
troops among the wild stony mountains of Eritrea and 
the Tigrai. “You are going away, you are leaving it all,” 
I kept on saying to myself. “First of all you will see Italy, 
the vineyards and the olive groves, the blue mountains 
with their litde golden towns, the great palaces of Naples, 
of Rome, and of Florence. And then, the familiar grey 
haze and the red sunset of a winter’s afternoon in London. 
There will be books and music and pictures ; there will 
be newspapers ; there will be baths, large and hot ; you 
will not be smothered in dust; you will be able to get 
long, cool drinks ; there will be comfortable chairs, and 
electric light, and posts all day long ; and, best of all, 
you will see your friends. What a lot there is to be 
enjoyed.” 

At that moment the chauffeur and I said what we 
thought of the lorry ahead with a civilian driver who 
paid no attrition to our horn, and compelled us to crawl 
along blinded and choked with dust. The road had been 
widened at the comers (all comers are right-angled on 
mountains in Eritrea), and the only thing to be done was 
to accelerate as hard as possible and pass at the next comer, 
praying that nothing was coming up. It had always been a 
consolation to me to find that officers who had served 
all through the Great War and the Lybian wars were as 
frightened as I was on the roads in Eritrea. I laughed 
when I remembered that I acquired a totally unmerited 
reputation for courage owing to the fact that terror always 

Q 
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paralysed me, and that at the worst moments I had sat 
perfectly still, incapable of uttering a sound. 

As we neared Massawa we met a long string of motor- 
lorries filled with soldiers ; how strange their pink-and- 
white faces looked. Never before had I thought of Italians 
as having “pink-and-white faces”, but for months I had 
seen nothing but men burnt a deep brown by the African sun. 

I had been given a passage home in the Helomn, the 
hospital ship in which I had dined on Christmas Eve, 
and which was now returning to Italy with invalids and 
a few naval officers whose period of service in East African 
waters was at an end. It was pleasant to be greeted as 
an old friend when I came over the side. It was also 
pleasant and very surprising that the first person whom 
I saw was the Chaplain to the Black Shirt Legion who 
had been my first acquaintance on board the Biamamm. 
This involved, of course, an exchange of all our 
espjeriences since that long-ago day at Adi Qualk at the 
beginning of October when I had seen the Legion march- 
ing up to Adowa. Now, to his great disgust, he was being 
sent back to Italy to convalesce after bronchitis, which 
had affected his heart. I tried to console him by saying 
how lovely it would be to see Italy again. 

“Yes,” he admitted grudgingly ; “but I hated leaving 
the war, and I feel that all my friends are there.” 

I waxed eloquent about all the drawbacks of life in 
East Africa and the delights of civilization, but his words 
somehow stirred a faint doubt in my mind. An officer 
came up to join us. “I saw you that evening at Agulk 
with the Bande during the advance on Makale.” More 
reminiscences followed. “And then what did you do ? . . . 
Did you know so and so ? Where is he now ? , . . Were 
you at such and sudi a place ?” 
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We had to explain many things to the group that 
gradually gathered round, and I told of our efforts to eat 
the goose that night at mess. 

“But,” said the officer, “it was I who shot that goose 
with my revolver and sent it as a present to CoUonello 
Tosti.” I had hastily to say that it was a very good goose, 
but that that the Ascari cook had not known how to cook 
it. “Ah,” said the officer gravely, “it should have been 
boiled, not roasted,” and we all laughed. 

Life on board the Hehmn was at once strange and 
familiar ; the convalescent officers were representatives of 
the types which I had come to know so well, and their 
talk was that of any of the messes in which I had been, 
but the naval doctors were a new type. They were all 
enthusiasts about their work and their ship. One of the 
reasons why I had been so anxious to return in a hospital 
ship had been my desire to go more closely into the ques- 
tion of the health of the Army and the workmen in Eritrea 
and the occupied territory. Was it really true that the 
percentage of sickness was so small? The Helouaa was 
engaged in transporting to Italy the men whose repatria- 
tion had been ordered for reasons of health ; a voyage in 
her obviously provided an opportunity for first-hand 
observation and inquiry. She had accommodation for 600 
sick, and all the beds were occupied on this trip. CoUonello 
RaUa, the officer in command, repeated the figures he had 
given me at dinner on Christmas Eve — “Six per thousand” 
had been the numbers up to the beginning of January 1936. 

“What are they mostly suffering from ?” 

“Some from heart trouble as the result of the altitudes. 
It is a curious fact, for which I do not know the scientific 
reason, that altitudes are more trying in East Africa than 
in the Alps. Then there are malaria cases, largely men 
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who suffered from the disease previously and managed 
to conceal it before they went to the colony. There is 
some dysentery and a certain amount of intestinal troubles. 
Others are cases of men who have been out there for some 
time, have been unwell, and need rest and change to com- 
plete their convalescence.” 

Even before we left Massawa some of the patients were 
sitting about on deck, and every day the number increased. 
I asked if I might see the sick, and I was taken round by 
one of the senior doctors. 

If the Hehuan had once been a “luxury liner” she was 
now a “luxury hospital ship”. There were small wards 
for operation cases ; the first-class cabins on the main 
deck had been removed and beds installed for a hundred 
men on each side of the ship. In the stem was a special 
section which could be shut off with iron gates for infec- 
tious cases ; there was a bacteriological laboratory (com- 
plete witii guinea-pigs) ; a new system of ventilation had 
been installed which could also supply hot or cold air as 
the temperature demanded ; there was an operating theatre 
and an X-ray installation. Everjrwhere the equipment was 
the most modem which could be obtained. “The best of 
everything is bought for the Italian Navy,” was the brief 
comment. There was also a complete chemist’s shop and 
a laundry with all the latest electrical gadgets. As one of 
the officers explained to me, the Helomn was in fact a 
self-contained hospital for a small town. She was beau- 
tifully dean and fresh, and the patients were loud in their 
praise of their quarters, as indeed they well might be. 

The bare brown hills of Arabia and the Soudan slid 
slowly past on either side, and I sat idly in the sun and 
thought of all that had happened since I had seen them 
three months previously. As I looked back it seemed as 
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if I were watching a film ; scene after scene stood out clear 
and sharp in the brilliant light of the African sun : my 
first ejqjedition along the old frontier, when I had stood 
in the observation post under the crest of the ridge above 
the valley of the Mareb and looked away to the mountains 
above Adowa — ^my first dinner in a mess with the staff 
of the 2 nd Army Corps at Adi Ugri; how strange 
it had seemed then, how familiat an esqperience it had 
become — ^my first sight of the Native Cavalry at Forte 
Suarez and the mimic attack on the lull ; later I was to 
see them at work under war conditions — the drive through 
the night to Fortino Coatit and the long wait in the 
gathering light with General de Bono for the first news 
of the advance — ^that midnight walk across the Mareb in 
the wake of the Gavinana Division — ^Ras Gugsa standing 
in title brilliant sunshine in the old fort at Adigrat when 
he was proclaimed chief of the Tigrai — ^Adowa and 
Axum, the ceaseless procession of chiefs and priests 
crowding into the political office to make their acts of 
submission — ^the long talks in the mess of the Gavinana 
with General Villa Santa as to what could be done to 
relieve the misery of the native population and particularly 
of the children — the crowds waiting so patiently round 
the nuKtary temporary hospitals — ^the advance of the 
ist Army Corps to Makale, the troops climbing the 
passes and trudging across the plain — ^Makale itself, the 
line of batteries along the crest of the ridge, and away 
to the south the great peak above Amba Alaji and the 
mountain chain that blocked the road to Dessi6 — ^the 
Italian officers and men in the markets being outrageously 
cheated over chickens and eggs, playing with the babies 
and putting soldi into their grubby little hands — ^the march 
through the Tembien, our column winding along the 
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mountain ttails ; the climb down the Passo Abar6 — ^the 
long days on the toads, the crawling lines of motor 
convoys, the heat and the dioldng dust. 

And as the background to every scene, the stony, 
barren mountains, fierce and cruel in the burning sun. 
I thought of the kindliness and the comradeship, of the 
cheerfulness which made light of danger and discomfort 
and monotony. I smiled when I recollected one foreigner 
who remarked to me what a serious nation the Italians 
were, they never seemed to laugh. Messes were like 
well-bred families, who do not inflict their jokes on 
strangers ; foreign correspondents who paid hurried visits 
to the front were entertained with a friendly courtesy, 
but not with jokes and chaff which were “private property”. 
I was leaving it all behind me ; never again should I share 
the fun and good fellowship of a mess and laugh at its jokes. 

Another day and night and I woke to see the long, 
level sides of the Suez Canal ; the nest morning the hills 
of Crete were a low line on the horizon. “Tomorrow,” 
we said, “we shall see Italy.” And the following afternoon 
the blue hUls of Calabria rose out of the sea, while Etna 
with its snows hung like a cloud in the sky. Nearer and 
nearer came the land ; we could see the little yellow towns 
on the shore or perched like eagles’ nests on the tops of 
the rocks ; there were patches of brilliant green com, the 
silver-grey olive groves and the long lines of the vines. 
We leant against the bulwarks. “Lookl” I exclaimed. 
“Look at all the cities I” 

The naval officers corrected my Italian with roars of 
laughter. “Those aren’t cities,” they said, “those are vil- 
lages.” They knew nothing of East Africa except Massawa. 

“To me,” I explained, “they look like cities ; remem- 
ber that for three months I have seen nothing but 
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miserable collections of hovels like Adowa and Abbi 
Addi.” 

The Straits of Messina began to dose in on either 
side, there was the little square castle on its spit of sand ; 
even Reggio, with the big ferry-boats waiting for the 
international trains, was unexpectedly exdting and 
romantic. Here was the lovely, friendly land for which 
I had longed so often. 

It was our last night on board, and after a final rubber 
of bridge we sat about gossiping in the saloon. The 
Hehuan provided many of the comforts which I had 
promised myself— there were iced drinks to be had by 
merdy giving an order to a steward, but I was no longer 
thirsty ; there were hot shower baths, but I was no longer 
covered with dust ; the radio worked and we could pick 
up Rome and Paris and London, but people always 
seemed to be making boring speeches in pompous voices. 
The doubt which the little priest’s words had implanted 
in my mind seemed to be growing — ^was I really glad to 
be leaving East Africa ? 

The voice of a convalescent officer broke in on my 
thoughts : “You know, I have seen you bdfore.” How 
many conversations in the last three months had begun 
with those words ! They were introduction enough in 
Eritrea and the Tigrai. 

“Where ?” I asked eagerly. 

“In the Tembien with Pirzio Biroli.” ^ 

The old familiar talk began again. Here was someone 
with whom I could discuss places and experiences known 
only to a handful even of the officers of the Army of 
East Africa. No, he had not been down the Passo Abard, 
but he knew all about it and was kind and tactful enough 
to speak of it with proper respect. He himself had been 
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in the fight at Abbi Addi ; the Abyssinians had attacked 
in great numbers and had fought bravely, Diamanti’s 
Black Shirts had formed a hollow square and driven off 
every attack and, when the enemy broke, had pursued 
them for a considerable distance. No, the tanks had not 
been able to get to Abbi Addi, the pass over which we 
had scrambled had proved too difficult for them. From 
the details of the fight the conversation drifted to the 
country — ^how we hated the monotony, the lack of trees 
and water ; how weary we had become of the arid, stony 
mountains ; how we had longed for Italy. I told him how 
often I had said that once I left East Africa I should never 
desire to see it again. 

“I know, I know,” he replied. “I have said the same 
thing myself over and over again.” And then we looked 
at each other and laughed rather shamefacedly. 

“And now ?” I asked. 

“I am going back as soon as I can get there, and all 
the convalescent men are saying the same thing. 

“I wish I were,” I said ; “already I am homesick for 
the Tembien.” 

That wild and savage country was beginning to tog 
at my heartstrings, but even stronger was my longing 
for the life I had known and shared. I understood for the 
first time what many men feel about war, a strange and 
complex emotion, not easy to analyse or set down in 
words. Not the crude and brutal desire to kill with which 
they are credited by the pacifist intellectual, but an eager- 
ness to risk their fives for an ideal, a boyish love of adven- 
ture, and the enjoyment of a human relationship which 
is only called into existence by the sharing of dangers and 
hardships. For the time being they have escaped from 
that fundamental loneliness whidi is the usual lot of all 
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human souls. I had come to realize that on active service, 
“where men of all ranks work together for aims and 
objects which are not for their personal advantage, there 
arises among them a spirit, a tradition, and an unwritten 
law which it is not very easy for the world at large to 
understand or to sympathize with”. Even I, a woman of 
another nation, had recognized and shared this spirit, but 
stiU, because I was a woman, the thing that I desired 
was that the war should end ; not only for the personal 
and selfish reason that I shrank from fhe thought of the 
possibility of death for the men who were my friends, but 
for the sake of the helpless peasants of Abyssinia. 

A writer in the En^clopadia Britamica summed up the 
history of that country as “a gloomy record of iatemecine 
wars, barbarous deeds, and unstable government; of 
adventurers usurping thrones only to be themselves 
unseated, and of raids, rapine, and piUage.” 

I wanted to see these horrors put an end to. I wanted 
security and justice for the people. I wanted the liberated 
slaves to be able to enjoy their freedom. I wanted the 
sick to be cared for. I wanted the children to be clothed 
and fed. I remembered the invitation of my friends in the 
political oflSce at Adowa : “Come back in three years and 
see what we have done for the people.” 

They too were fighting. It was a war against ignorance, 
dirt, disease, and apathy ; a war in which there would be 
no spectacular victories and no discharge, only years of 
hard work and banishment and loneliness. But ■'Vhen I 
compared the contentment and well-being of the native 
population in Eritrea with the misery in the Tigrai, I 
knew that it was a war that would be won in the end by 
the officers of the Italian Colonial Service. 


THE END 
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ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 

First Earl tf Balfoar, K.G., P.C., F.RS., O.M. 

T %e life of hard Balfour by his niece^ Mrs. Edgar Dugdale^ will^ 
without questions, be acclaimed as the most important biography of 
this year. In his will. Lord Balfour laid down that Mrs. Dugdale 
should write his life, and she has had access to all his official memo- 
randa and private papers and the rare privilege of the help of many of 
Lord Balfour* s intimate friends. From the private papers of the most 
distinguished, the most discussed and least understood statesman of modern 
times, Mrs. Dugdale has quoted freely, and reveals for the first time the 
inner history of outstanding political and social events in which Lord 
Balfour played a decisive part. 

Mrs. Dugdale has quoted from a mass of private papers and from 
long and intimate conversations with Lord Balfour (who was regarded as 
the most brilliant conversationalist of his day) which reveal and explain 
one of the most baffling and contradictory personalities in the whole history 
of British politics. In Lord Oxford*s words Lord Balfour was ^^by 
universal consent the most distinguished member of the greatest deliberative 
assembly in the world**, and these volumes reveal the qualities that raised 
him to that great position. 

It is revealed in detail in this book how a man regarded by all as an 
austere dilettante could become the strongest, most respected, and most 
hated Secretary for Ireland ; how a great intellectual, once described as 
being as languid as a lily*'*, more suited to the study than the public arena 
of politics, became one of the greatest of our Prime Ministers and the 
dominatingforce in the counsels of the Conservative Party. 
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The Memoirs of H.H. The Infanta Biulalie 

T %e writer of these delightful memoirs is a daughter of Isabella II 
of Spain and the aunt of the present ex-King Alfonso ^ and as a 
Bourbon Princess she is related to most of the royal families of 
Europe, Long since known as the rebel of the Court of Spain^ the 
bohemian Infanta and the Princess Errant^ the author combines feminine 
charm with a masculine logic ^ insist with foresight^ tact and discretion 
with wit and vivacity. She has always been a welcome guest at most of 
the European Courts and a confidante of those monarchs who have made 
history during nearly three-quarters of a century. As a young woman she 
was honoured by Queen Victoria's friendships she was friendly with 
Queen Alexandra before she came to England, H.M, the Queen she 
knew as a child and remains friendly with her .to this day. She 
possesses the most remarkable sympathy and understanding in discussing 
the difficulties and tragedies of those royal families who have been forced to 
surrender their thrones to the clamour of the masses. What is even more 
remarkable is that the Infanta Eulalie, with her strict monarchical 
upbrin^ng, is yet able to appreciate the claims and qualities of the dictators, 
and to discuss them impartially. Illustrated, iSj*. 


”Qui-ert, Please!'^ 

or Adventures in Movieland together with the Aunt of 
England through the Looking Glass 

T he well-known novelist, Anthony Gibbs, son of Sir Philip Gibbs, 
decided that his life had been neither sensational nor adventurous 
emu^ to warrant an autobiography. He nevertheless thou^t that a 
book relating to his remarkable time spent in the wonderland of the film 
industry would be both amusing and interesting. And so he has written 
of his association with the famous people of the films — Alexander Korda, 
George Grossmitb, Merle Oberon, Oliver Baldwin, Andre Chariot, 
Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, and many other stars of the screen. 

Illustrated, i8x. 

bj 

ANTHONY GIBBS 

Author of Tondon Symphony (8th thous.). Young Apollo (8th thous.). Tbs New 
Crusade (jth thous.) 
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George the Faithful 

The hife and Times of George '^The Peopk^s 

King ^^ 1865-1936 



an mforgettahle niche in the history of this country^ and with 
his tragfc death a nation^ an Empire^ and men and women all 
over the world have mourned the passing of a g^eat man. It is 
fitting that his life should be commemorated^ and we believe that 
this book will be both widely read and remembered as a digtified 
and gracious tribute. Treated in popular style^ and under the 
brilliant editorship of Sir Philip Gibbs ^ it is a volume that 
must achieve a pre-eminence among others of its kind. It is 
intimate^ revealing^ containing many illuminating stories^ is 
written in chronologcal order ^ and all the outstanding events 
are dealt with and profusely illustrated. ^s. 6d. 

BMud and mtb a preface by 

SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


Our Ambassador King 

His Majesty King Edward VIITs Life of devotion 
and service as Prince of Wales 

Cince his coming-of-age, H.M. King Edward has set himself the 
^ task of carrying out a definite programme in connection with social 
reforms and endeavour in this country^ and yet another programme 
for encouragng goodwill and co-operation among the peoples of the 
British Empire. The purpose of Mr. Basil Mainers study is to follow 
the King along the many adventurous paths he has taken in carrying 
out that programme y and frankly to appraise his achievement and his 
character. Mr. Maine has undertaken this work as a result of a 
spontaneous admiration for the King^s spirit and accomplishment. 
‘His book has none of the ephemeral quality which pervades so many 
publications about royal personages. Illustrated^ ^s. 6d. 

by 

BASIL MAINE 
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‘Eldorado in the Making 

As she had ^own up Olga Tchemojf had seen the contrast between 
-^^her statelj ‘Russian home and the surrounding peasants^ cottages^ 
and her sympathies had gradually veered towards the revolutionary 
spirit. During the War she was living in a villa in Italy surrounded by 
friends^ exiles^ revolutionaries^ and ayoungpeasant girl. She later travels 
to Russia^ relating her first impressions^ the unrest of the people^ and the 
reception of the peasants* delegations by her husband^ Minister Tchernoff^ a 
Social Revolutionary. 

Vividly she recalls the situation in Petro^ad before the upheaval of 
the Communists y of which her husband was President y the tragic sitting 
and the dissolution of the Assembly by force. A terrible scene is then 
unfolded— an armed struggle of Social Revolutionaries with Communists 
on the Volga. 

Victor Tchernoffy his wife and childreUy are hiding in Moscow amid 
the horrors of the Military Communismy faminCy and the Rjed Terror. 
While her husband escapes y Olga Tchernoff and her children live to endure 
terrible hardships in Russian gaols and to bring home tragic stories of 
the men and women who shared their miseries. Illustratedy iZs. 

by 

OLGA TCHERNOFF 


Broadcasting Memoirs 

A Vyone who has ever listened to Captain Wakelam*s ^"^on the spot** 
AXaccounts of Rugby football matches knows only too well thaty even 
in the heat of the moment y he is able to hit the right nail on the 
head andy in a few words y to set a whole scene clearly registered in the 
listener* s mind. 

Captain Wakelam*s memoirs make the most fascinating reading, for 
he is a great personality, and he not only has a great deal of interesting 
information on life ^^on the air** and Rugby Football but also many 
amusing stories to tell of the famous people he has met. 

Illustrated, los. 6d. 

by 

CAPTAIN H. B. T- WAKELAM 
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An Autobiography 


Tf there is one writer who will live beyond his day and whose work will be 
handed down from generation to generation as a suitable memorial of 
the times^ it is surely G, K, Chesterton, As the creator of ^^The 
Napoleon of Notting NilV\ ^^The Flying lnn^\ and the series of unusual 
stories in which ^^Father Brown^* displays his detective talents^ he is 
famous the world over. That the life-story of such a man must be 
interesting is of course obvious ^ but such a wealth of fascinating detail^ 
such brilliant pen pictures of great personalities of yesterday and today ^ 
are not necessarily to be expected. It is the volume that G, K, Chesterton^ s 
vast public has been waiting for ^ and there is no doubt that everyone 
will welcome it as a supreme revelation of Chesterton — the man. 

Illustrated^ i8j-. 

b 

G. K. CHESTERTON 


Autobiography of Felix Weingartner 



Professor Doktor A, Weissenbach wrote : 

^^The Mndly master of the baton^ an artist of international famCy 
can wield his pen to good effect ^ not only as a composer ^ but also as a writer. 
The elegant^ easy-flowing style of ^Febenserrinerungen* makes the reading 
of it keen enjoyment f* 

Weingartner is^ of course^ one of the greatest conductors and 
composers of our time^ and amongst lovers of music has admirers 
all over the world. In his book he paints vivid portraits of some of 
the outstanding figures in the sphere of music. He knew both Wagner 
and Lis^t intimately^ and was a friend of Brahms, He has conducted in 
all the great capitals of the worlds and gives us individual impressions of 
Rome^ Venice^ Paris ^ New York, Athens^ and Moscow, 

Above all^ he avoids abstruse musical technicalities^ and even when 
speaking of his profession his lang4age is intelligible to the layman. 

The book ranges over a vast fields and is the product of a rich mind^ 
endowed with culture^ kindness^ and understandings and it will surely be 
panted as great an ovation as the author has ever received from the packed 
concert hall, Illpistratedy i^s,. 
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'Reminiscences 

wife of the only White Rq/ab in the world^H,!!. theRanee of Sarawak 
J- has enjoyed wide experience of life both in England and in Sarawak^ 
and in this fascinating volume^ culled from old diaries and scrap-books^ 
she writes of the memories which come crowding to her from the years. 

There are stories here of her childhood ; of dancing classes at Windsor 
Castle before Queen Victoria ; of shoots in Windsor Park with the 
Kaiser and King Edward. We are told of the first meeting with the 
Rajah of Sarawak^ of her betrothal and marriage^ her first visit to 
Sarawak and of her experiences in that land. Illustrated^ i8j*. 

HER HIGHNESS THE \aNEE OF SARAWAK 

^'Our Marie” 

A biography (Marie Lloyd) 

T %is is not a hook concerning Marie Lloyd alone^ it recalls people to 
your mind who have contributed for years to your enjoyment. Here 
are Branshy Williams^ Dan LenOy Alec Hurley Charles CoborUy 
Harry Claffy Georgie Wood — to name only a few of the close-ups** which 
are presented to you in the pages of this book. 

This fascinating bio^aphy is not written by someone who has only 
^*heard this**y "^^been told that**y or ^^read the other**. It is written by a 
well-known novelist who was one of Marie Lloyd* s personal friends y and in 
the making of it her sisters y her brothers y and her many admirers have 
contributed recollections and stories. lllustratedy iSj. 

NAOM? JACOB 

Author of Mt : A CbromeU of Other Feople, Me in the Kitchen^ etc. 

■: m ' ■ ■ = 


The Romantic 'Life of Maurice Chevalier 



curious jobs Maurice was always wanting to sing and dance y and in 
this charming story of his life a very vivid picture is presented of the 
vicissitudes throu^ which he passed andy later y of the glamorous life that 
became his. lllustratedy ^s. 
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JEAN BOYER 
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Will Rogers 

involving the deaths of Wilej Post and 
Will KogerSy the ivorld lost a fine actor and a great personality. 
One of the most popular of men in Hollywood and a star who has 
endeared himself to the whole worldy it is quite apparent that Will Piogers* 
life provides an almost ideal field for the biographer y and Mr. O^Brien 
has done well in presenting a life-like and sympathetic portrait. 

Illustratedy izs. Gd. 

by 

P. J. O’BRIEN 

' "• • m -- = 

'burgomaster Max 

Touring 1935 Burgomaster MaXy whose indomitable heroism during 
^ the World War stirred the hearts of meny celebrated his Jubilee as 
Burgomaster of Brussels. 

In this fascinating and exciting volume the authors record for the 
first time the full story of Brussels under German military administrationy 
and the undaunted courage of its famous Burgomaster in his defence of the 
city and his four years* captivity. Illustratedy ibs. 

by 

AUGUSTE VIERSET, 

in colldboration with 

OSCAR E. MILLARD 


Chords of Remembrance 

C ^ousin of the late Sir Hubert von HerkomeVy Mathilde Verne tells 
us that every member of her family of ten brothers and sisters is 
musicaly and that she herself studied under Clara Schumann. 
Some of her relatives are associated with OberammergaUy so her whole life 
has been in a circle of musicians and devotedy beyond everything elsCy 
to music. Her book is dedicated to H.K.H. the Duchess of York, whose 
musical education was placed in her hands for many years. The author 
writes clearly and with ^eat knowledge of classical music and the 
performance of it by g^eat artists in the * nineties and up to the present day. 
She tells of painters y and of distinguished salons y and relates many witty 
and charming anecdotes of the brilliant people who attended them. 

Illustratedy iSx. 

ky 

MATHILDE VERNE 
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French Replies To Haig 

With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, O.M., M.P. 

Af^ong the most startling extracts from the Haig Diaries were those 
-^/l^which attacked the late Lord Ypres^ better known as Sir John 

French^ Commander-in-Chief of the British Expeditionary Force 
for the first year of the Great War. Major the Hon. E. Gerald French^ 
D.S.O., second son of the Field Marshal^ has protested vigorously against 
what he describes as ^^Haig's amasfng onslaught upon the man who had 
been his chief his champion^ and his friend^\ In publishing this book^ 
which is a refutation of Haig's accusations^ Major French deals clearly 
and carefully with the entire matter and answers each point in detail. 

The author follows the movements^ statements^ and letters of his 
father and his attacker throu^out the War. The ama'^ng clarity of 
his selection of relevant material y of his summing upy and the eloquence of 
his defence of a gp'eat man and his own father will undoubtedly attract 
widespread admiration. Illustrated^ los. 6 d. 

MAJOR THE HON. E. GERALD FRENCH, D.S.O. 

m - , ■ 

Melodious Memories 

H ermann Fincky renowned wit and British composer y has been known 
and loved by the musical and stage worlds in England for forty 
years. He has played in many theatres, conducted before kingSy 
and has known many celebrities of the age. He writes brilliantly and with 
a sharp wit of music y writers y clubSy hotels y andy of coursoy the stage. 
He has hundreds of amusing stories about hundreds of people and the 
celebrities in his pages include the late King, H.M. King Edward, Justice 
Avory, George Moore, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Harry Preston, ^dyard 
Kipling, A. P. Herbert, and a host of others. Illustrated, i8j*. 

bj 

HERMANN FINCK 


Twenty -five Years of Leading Ladies 

YfZAif of the famous producer, Mrs. C. B. Cochran has written a 
^ most charming and amusing book with brilliant pen pictures of the 


stage and its leading ladies. 


Illustrated, 15L 


MRS. C B. COCHRAN 
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Admiral Sir Barrj Domvile^s recollections are the fruits of a high^ 
-^^^interesting and varied career^ stretching over a period from the 
^nineties up to the present time^ and the fact of his having kept a 
diary from his very earliest years has assisted him realistically to call up 
the spirit of the moment in a manner which might otherwise be lacking. 
Sir Barry joined his first sea-going ship in 1894. He served in the Great 
War in command of H.M, ships from 1914 /o 1919, a^d his appoint- 
ments thereafter include the following : Director of Plans Division at 
the Admiralty, 1920-22 / Chief of Staff, Mediterranean, Commodore, 
Second Class, 1922-25 ; commanded H,MS, ‘^Koyal Sovereign'\ 
; Director, Naval Intelligence Division, 1927-30 ; and Rear- 
Admiral commanding Third Cruiser Squadron, Mediterranean, 1930-31. 

Illustrated, izs, 6 d, 

by 

ADMIRAL SIR BARRY DOMVILE, C.M.G. 

^ 

News Hunter 

Alfred Harmsworlh (hord Northcliffe) once said that William 
Ax Colley was the best all-round journalist he had ever met. Well 
known as *^BilP^ by three generations of journalists around Fleet 
Street, Rue de Douvre, Paris, and Herald Square, New York, he has 
been associated with the Standard*^ and ‘^Evening Standard’^ since he 
left Carmelite House over twenty years ago. Illustrated, iSs, 

by 

WILLIAM COLLEY 


From a Colonial Governor’s Note-book 

T he author has recently retired after holding important posts for 
nearly thirty years in the Colonial Service, In the course of his 
duties he has been stationed out east in the islands of the Pacific ; 
south in the FalkJands, at the gates of the Antarctic ; and west in the 
islands of the Caribbean ; and now records his interesting and amusing 
experiences in all these widely scattered corners of the Empire, 

Readers of his former books will look forward with eager anticipation 
to the latest reminiscences of this doctor-lawyer-soldier Administrator, 

Illustrated, izs, 6 d, 
by 

SIR REGINALD ST.-JOHNSTON, K.CM.G. 
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Gentlemen! Old Bach is Here 

Thirtj-one heip^ig Variations on the theme of 
John Sebastian Bach 



possible that long-vanished and delightful day when the greatest 
composer of all time was pouring out his music upon the not always 
appreciative town of 'Leip^g. It is also a picture of a man who was 
supremely great in himself apart from his art^ and a refutation of those 
who claim that genius is stifled by the conventional standards of life and 
must be allowed to pursue a path of its own Illustrated^ iSs. 

by 

CUNLIFFE OWEN 

Author of The Phoenix and the Dove, etc. 

— ::-r — zrzzzr m — 

Witches and Warlocks 



and appreciative introduction to the hook. The subject matter is 
enormous^ for from time immemorial witches and warlocks have plagued 
and mystified the people of this country and in fact of the whole world. 
The author deals extensively with the widespread belief in witchcraft in 
the past^ and shows how this belief was often shared by the witches 
themselves. Illustrated^ iSs, 

by 

PHILIP W. SERGEANT 

Author of Historic British Ghosts ^ A Century of British Chess ^ Anne Boleyn : a Study ^ etc. 
With an Introduction by ARTHUR MACHEN 

~ ' ■ ~ - . 

Nicholas II, 


Prisoner of the Purple 



Written in that strong and vivid style so reminiscent of the 
biographer Alfred Neumann^ the author presents a complete and 
sympathetic picture of the irresolute monarch with his leaning towards 
fatalistic mysticism^ his childish vanity^ curiously coupled with an 
inferiority complex and his sudden panics. Illustrated^ iSs, 

by 

MOPIAMMED ESSAD-BEY 
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Thomas Lord Lyttelton: 

The Portrait of a Rake 

With a brief Memoir of his sister, LUCY LADY VALENTIA 
jprom a large and comprehensive collection of eighteenth-centufj 
letters and the attestations of such famous personalities as Chatham^ 
Burkey Tempky Shelburney and l^ord Bathy Keginald Blunt has 
drawn a vivid and life-like portrait of Thomas Lord LytteltoUy dis- 
tinguished from his father as ^^the wicked Lord Lyftdton'\ Tom 
Lyttelton y at any rate up to the closingyears of his short lifey was frankly 
a hlackguardy hut not differing a great deal from many of his contemporaries 
who attained to high position. But that was not all. Though his 
misdemeanours were reprobated in a chorus of obloquy by most of his 
contemporary chroniclers y his outstanding abilities were admitted even by 
those who exposed his moral delinquencies. lllustratedy i8l 

kt 

REGINALD BLUNT 

With an Introduction by MAUD WYNDHAM 
: . zzz== ^ 


Uncle Leopold 

‘‘ T Jncle Leopold*^ is an intimate portrait study of that astute and 
^insidious monarch Leopold I, who made the Belgian nation and 
dominated European politics for over thirty years. The Kinffs 
personal relations with his niece, Queen Victoria, are graphically and 
charmingly described, as well as his short and blissful married life with 
Princess Charlotte. Illustrated, i8l 

b 

ANGUS HOLDEN 

Author of Elegant Modes in the Nineteenth Century, etc. 

— ■■■ — 

Death of an Empire 

The first authentic and intimate account of the life of Karl IV, last of 
the ruling Hapsburgs 


endeavour amid the splendour of the most ornate Court in Europe. 
A young man ruling fifty-five million warring subjects, trying to stamp 
into stillness an earthquake. Illustrated, 

by 

IMRE BALASSA 


RAGE ELEVEN 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY 


Women of the French devolution 

A mong the women who played leading parts in the tremendous and 
JF±sombre drama of the French Kevolution were empresses and 
queens ; ^rls from great houses to girls from the gutter ; beauties^ 
blue-stockings^ and blood-suckers. The women^ moreover^ except during 
two periods, dominated the scene and imposed their will upon the men. 
Two leaders only — 'Kobespierre and Napoleon — rejected feminine guidance 
and drove women out of politics. In both instances women played a great 
part in their ruin. 

All the wit, beauty, and intrigfde of these stirring days is here revealed 
in a struggle between partisans, each fighting for life as well as for ideas, 
and each dependent throughout on the ebb and flow of events and the whims 
of strong men raised to ephemeral power. Illustrated, i8j-, 

R. McNAIR WILSON 


Pauline Bonaparte 



digger'*^ of the ei^teenth and nineteenth centuries, she was beautiful 
but never sentimental, which was perhaps the secret of her many amorous 
successes. Her first marriage was to General Leclerc, with whom she 
sailed to San Domingo, As related in Fouchfs memoirs, Tauline, out 
of boredom and driven by her blood, indulged in wild debauchery on the 
island and , , not only , , , with her girl and women friends, 
but . , , with all the white officers of her husband* s army and, by way of 
curiosity, even with negroes**. 

When she was twenly-two. General Leclerc died of yellow fever and the 
deeply afflicted widow embarked for France, Again she took the stage of 
love with her dashing beauty and soon became the wife of the Prince 
Borghese, 

In the sad finale we see Pauline, ^Hhe playful, fickle butterfly of Dove**, 
who adored only pomp and carefree life, giving up everything when 
Napoleods glory passed away and he was exiled to the island of St, 
Helena, So that she may take care of the brother she has always adored 
they share the dark days of exile together, 

Joachim Kuhn has brilliantly re-created a vivid and colourful life 
about which little has been written. Illustrated, 15/. 

JOACHIM KOHN 
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bridleways Through Histoty 

With illustrations by Lionel Edwards R.I. 

T '^his new book by L.adj Apslej^ whose book on hunting and riding 
for women^ ^^To Whom the Goddess . . written in collaboration 
with Ladg Diana Shedden^ was such an outstanding success^ will be 
acclaimed as the most remarkable and authoritative book on the history 
of hunting ever written by a woman. It will become a standard work 
not only on the history of hunting throu^out the ages^ but on the history 
of the evolution of hunting with the horse in various parts of the world. 
Immense knowledge and research have gone to the making of this long and 
fascinating booky which will be regarded as indispensable by all who are 
interested in hunting and horses. 

Illustrated in black-and-white and with numerous photographs ^ izs. (id. 
LADY APSLEY 

Author o£ (with Lady Diana Shedden) To Whom the Goddess . . . 

7 m - -- 1 =- 

Bahrain and Other Horses 

C 'aptain Lyle is the man who carried out one of the most difficult 
of jobs ; a job calling for powers of observationy skilly a ready wit, 
and a readier tonguey and no one will deny his success in giving a 
broadcast account of that magiificent scene on Epsom Downs and the 
actual Derby race. That he should he chosen for such a difficult task fully 
testifies to his enyclopaedic knowledge of horses. In writing of the most 
famous horse of today and other horses he has much new information 
to impart on a subject that is all-important to manyy and his book is 
one that will be widely praised as an absorbing account by a man who 
really knows his subject. Illustratedy izs. 6d. 

CAPTAIN^R. LYLE 


Hints for Beginners on Riding 

H ere is the complete manual for the man or woman who is about to 
start riding and for those begnners wishing to improve their style and 
knowledge. In a deary concise style the author explains in detail how 
a horse should be handledy andy in facty everything pertaining to its proper 
treatment and riding. No begnner should miss this valuable book. 

Illustratedy u. 6d. 


by 

A. C. HANNAY 
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My Pjgn^ and Negro Hosts 

(Translated from the German by Gerald Griffin) 

P aul Schehesta, the brilliant ethnolo^st^ supplies in this hook a 
thrilling sequel to his Among Congo Pygmies*^ in which he 
gave so vivid a picture of those diminutive folk of tropical Africa. 
He now introduces us to the half-breed pygmies^ the offspring of negro 
fathers and pygmy mothers^ and gyves very vivid glimpses of the mutual 
economic interdependence of negroes and pygmies^ in which the former 
play the role of agriculturists and primitive industrialists, while the 
latter are still nomad huntsmen. Schebesta has studied closely the super- 
stitions, the system of morality, the ethical code, the folklore, and the 
primitive culture of both negroes and pygmies, and his research is both 
fascinating and valuable. Illustrated, i 8 j*. 

by 

PAUL SCHEBESTA 

Author of Among Congo Pygmies 

-t; ^ ;- z:=r 


American Big Game Fishing 



among fishermen. There are eleven contributors, all well known 
authorities in America. 

A limited edition of loo copies, with many beautiful illustrations. 

£5 5 J - 

* 

ERNEST HEMINGWAY, ETC. 


A Woman at the Abyssinian War 

A book of the greatest importance, by one who has had opportunities 
-^^denied to the great majority of correspondents who have been 
dealing and are dealing with the grave situation confronting the 
world today. 

Muriel Currey has been granted special facilities by Signor Mussolini 
for studying Italian colonial methods in Eritrea. am just leaving 
for Eritrea'*, she wrote to us a few months ago. 'T am going in a trans- 
port and have been given a permit for which over 100 journalists have 
been kicking their heels in Rome for weeks." Illustrated, i8j*. 

by 

MURIEL CURREY 
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TRAVEL, ADVENTURE & SPORT 


Bojpling-^ Em-Out 

T %ere is little doubt that Hedlej Verity's ambition in writing 
this book will be achieved. He tells us that he enjoys and has 
enjoyed his cricket and^ in particular^ his bowling so much that 
by writing about it he might help others to enjoy theirs^ and bowlers in 
general to improve their game. 

Born at Headingley in 1906, Verity was cricketing mad" at a 
very tender age^ and from a brilliant debut in club cricket he has never 
looked back. His record is a splendid one^ and in 1930 he headed the 
England bowling averages^ and from that feat established himself as 
WTlfrid Rhodes's successor and England's slow left-handed bowler. 

His outstanding performances include the taking of all ten wickets 
against Warwickshire for 36 runs^ and again against Notts for only 
10 runs. "Perhaps his most ama':(ing feat was the summary dismissal of 
the Australians twice in a day at Lord's in 1934. His analysis for the 
whole match was 58 overs (23 maiden), 104 runs, 15 wickets — 14 
wickets in one day ! Illustrated, 4f. 6 d. 

by 

HEDLEY VERITY 


Racecourse Swindles 

T his is probably one of the most unusual volumes of ^^Racecourse 
Reminiscences" ever published. There are no ^^new stories of 
famous devotees of the Sport of Kings", no enchanting pictures of 
a gay Ascot crowd", but the extraordinary story of a man who left 
the counting-house of a firm of shipbuilders to seek adventure in the 
highways and byways, the racecourses and the retreats of crooks. In 
company with one ^^Eofty" the author entered a strange world peopled 
with unusual men and women whose curious methods of earning a living, 
together with the habits and exploits of many kinds of crooks, form the 
theme of this book. 

Racecourse swindles, from the man who ^Hives by his ears" to Holy 
Mike who now sells luc/g charms instead of dope, are exposed, and 
readers are initiated into the many ways in which racecourse crowds are 
deceived. There are race-gang stories, fi^ts with ^^ra^pr mobs", and meet- 
ings with high-class crooks. The author tells us that the ways and means 
of disposing swag" form an interesting chapter ! Illustrated, \zs. 6 d. 

by 

MICHAEL FANE 
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A Cuckoo in Kenya 

'Rjeminiscences of a Pioneer Police Officer in British East Africa 


T anding in Mombasa early in 1904 intending to hunt big game and 
JL^fake up land for farmings Major W. Robert Foran was persuaded 
to join the BE, A. Police on the actual birth of that Force^ and 
served continuously until early in 1909, then resisting when on leave. 
Major Foran served during what is probably the most vital period 
in the history of modern Keriya Colony ; saw the country reclaimed 
from barbarous savagery ; worked shoulder to shoulder with many 
outstanding men among administrators and pioneer settlers ; and played 
his part in maintaining law and order in various huge provinces of the 
territory. He watched history being made. During those five years as 
a police officer the face of the country changed with startling rapidity. 
Almost every month saw larger areas of the wilder regions conquered 
by hardy ^ adventurous European settlers. 

In the words of Eord Cranworth — himself one of the pioneers in 
Kenya — Cuckoo in Kenyd'* is ^^the very human document of a high- 
spirited^ perhaps sometimes too high-spirited^ but always jealous officer 
working in times of ^eat and sometimes of extraordinary difficultf\ 

Illustrated^ iZs, 


by 

W. ROBERT FORAN 

Author of Watchers in the Hi/ls, Drums of Sacrifice, The Path of Ivory, etc. 


Kays from the Far East 

(Translated from the German by Gerald Griffin) 

7 ? the Far Easf^ tells of a twelve months* leisurely 

Jd^irip throu^ China^ Korea^ and Japan, The author jots down 
a thousand and one droll traits about the various countries in 
the Far East which he visited, and his incidental comments on the social, 
economic, political, and cultural peculiarities of those peoples are exceed- 
ingly piquant. With him we see the Great Wall of China, experience 
his reaction to a two minutes* earthquake in Tokio, His comments on 
the Japanese police, on hotel life in Japan, and on the public baths in that 
country are replete with scintillating humour and the vividness of detailed 
observation. Illustrated, i8j-. 

by 

RICHARD KATZ 

Author of Loafing Round the Globe 
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A.ustria Invites 

B oth in summer and in winter Austria is a tourisfs paradise 
and offers attractions of almost every kind to the visitor from 
other lands. For these reasons^ and also on accotmt of the 
favourable exchange^ it is not to be wondered at that more and more 
British people are going to this beautiful country every year. There 
is thus no doubt that this informative book is not only timely^ hut that 
it will be of invaluable use both to the people who have visited Austria 
and to those who are about to do so. 

In addition to the sections written by himself Sir Harry has called upon 
acknoivledged experts for contributions on the nine provinces of Austria^ 
on such interesting topics as Winter Sports, Motoring, Mountaineering, 
Shooting, Fishing, Gliding, Aviation, Golf and all other forms of 
recreation. There are absorbing and fascinating sections on the Amuse- 
ments in Vienna, Trips on the Danube, Vienna Fair, Old Customs and 
National Dress, the Salzburg Festival, Austrian Monasteries, Uni- 
versities and Schools, Austrian Wines and Cuisine, and finally a Short 
History of Austria. 

With its 64 pages of illustrations, ^Austria Invites*^ provides not 
only the most delightful but the most informative guide to a wonderful 
country. Uavishly Illustrated, ^s. 

BJifed by 

SIR HARRY BRITTAIN, K.B.E., CM.G., LL.D. 

Author of By Air, Wings of Speedy etc. 
in collaboration with experts on each of the subjects under review 


This Is Liberia 


Cmall, but rich in romance, Liberia is, according to the Lea^e of 
^Nations report, ninety-six per cent a slave country, with customs 
unchanged since the last century. Certain vested interests have for 
many years prevented experienced journalists from visiting the country, 
and a full and unbiased revelation has never before been made. Mr. 
Greenwall and Mr. Wild, however, are able to remedy this omission on 
account of their privileged passports to Liberians inner secrets — witchcraft, 
voodoo and the entire traffic in slaves, in which white men play their part. 

This is a most authoritative, most amasfng and sensational book. 

Illustrated, 21^“. 


by 

HARRY J. GREENWALL & ROLAND WILD 
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The Third World: 

A Modern Journey in Arctic Asia 

H P, Smolka, the well-known journalist and organiser of an 
• English news service for the Austrian ^^Neue Freie Presse”^ 
Central European equivalent of ‘‘The Tims*\ is writing a most 
important and extraordinary book. In the early summer he starts his 
journey^ by ice-breakers and reindeer^ to Arctic Siberia and the Polar 
Islands^ about which he already possesses a great store of interesting 
knowledge. There are probably few people in this country who realise 
the latest developments in the Arctic region. During the last four 
years the Eussian Government has embarked on the great scheme of 
exploiting the vast natural resources of Northern Siberia^ establishing 
a permanent sea passage round the Arctic coast of Asia^ and opening 
a short cut from Europe to America in the form of an air route over 
the North Pole, 

Mr, Smolka^ however^ is going to see for himself ^ and we feel sure 
that the account of his journey^ presented with his high literary ability^ 
will be a most absorbing and fascinating book. Illustrated^ i8j*. 

by 

H, P. SMOLKA 


German Journey 


T he author^ with no special introductions or facilities^ returned to 
Germany and made an extensive journey throughout the German 
Pjeichy and has written an account of what he saw and heard and felt. 

Illustrated^ i%s. 
by 

CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK 


Game Shooting in Manchuria 

B aikov is a trapper. He is a Russian of scientific mind^ a born 
naturalist^ and lived in the vir^n, marshy forests of Manchuria 
for thirty years. He has written a most delightful series of short 
sketches in which he describes his meetings with the Tiger ^ the dreaded 
king of the “Taiga*\ and other wild beasts roaming in the jungles. 

Illustrated^ 15J*. 
by 

N. A. BAIKOV 
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London and better 

A a scholar^ indomfahlj good-humoured^ fearless^ courteous^ 
^^^and a wonderful ^mixer\ Mr. Jeffries brought to journalism 
some of the quality of a 'RaleighJ^ This was the ^^Daily 
MaiVs^^ contribution to the magyiificent reviews on Front Fverywherd\ 
In his new book Mr. Jeffries writes most charmingly of odd parts of 
Tondon and country haunts of England^ Scotland^ Wales^ the Orkney 
Islands^ and the Isle of Man. In the background there is always the 
picture of the man himself to whom such high tribute has been paid by 
the Press. Illustrated^ iSx. 

iy 

J. M. N. JEFFRIES 

Author of Front "Everymbere 


The Grip of Gold 

j ^n this book^ written by an authority on the subject in a frank and 
fearless manner^ the history of gold in South Africa is presented. 
The author has a thorou^ knowledge of the gold-mining industry of 
South Africa^ and part of his book is devoted to a ruthless analysis of 
the methods of the great Rand lords and the all-powerful companies. 
As secretary to that famous administrator in South Africa, Sir George 
Farrar, the author came into close contact with all the g^eat mining 
magnates and the political leaders. Illustrated, 18/. 

H. O’KELLY WEBBER 


. m ' := 

Vultures of the Secret Service 

O perator 1384, agent of that ruthless and mysterious organisation 
the Secret Service of the Foreigi Legion, has described in ^^The 
DeviTs Diplomats^^ and other books experiences so thrilling and 
fantastic that readers may well believe they are reading the wildest 
fiction instead of documents of fact. 

Far stranger than any fiction is this new book in which Operator 
1384 and his redoubtable and courageous fellow-operator, McCann, 
pursue, with utter disregard of death and danger, the sinister tasks 
allotted to them by the chief of the Secret Service of the Foreign Legion. 

Illustrated, 12s. 6 d. 

ky 

OPERATOR 1384 

Author of The Devil* s Diplomats, The Catacombs of Death, etc. 
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boxing for 'beginners 

From the Introduction by Sir Harry Preston : 

Come years ago I was watching a boxing tournament at one of 
the big schools. Two things impressed me : one was the bulldog 
spirit of the hoys ; the other was their sad lack of knowledge of 
the manly art of self-defence. 

^^There must be many such schools ; and it is with this thou^t 
chiefly in mind that I welcome this timely book of Mr. H. M. Herman. 
I have read it^ and find it admirable. It is at once clear ^ correct^ and 
concise^ and that is exactly what one wants in a text-book of boxing. 
Any boy — or preferably two boys working together at home^ or in the 
school — can learn from this book how to boXy and give a good account 
of himself in a ring where the qualities of courage and fitting spirit are 
only half of the comprehensive art.^* Illustratedy zs. (>d. 

by 

H. M. HERMAN 


badminton for All 


Jpor the beginner y for those players who wish to improve their 
J- game, and for all those who are not above taking sound advice 
from an acknowledged expert y we commend this excellent book of 
instruction. Devlin y who is a well-known champion of the gamOy devotes 
^chapters to the various strokesy clearly explaining how they should be 
commenced and completedy what faults to look out for and how to correct 
them. He further explains the theory of Badmintony points of play such 
as stance and court positioUy and devotes an interesting section to match 
play and training. Illustratedy 4s. 6d. 

ly 

J. F. DEVLIN 


A book on Sports Training 

Vtl^hen a world-famous runner and his brother y who is doctor to 
^ the Olympic teamy collaborate on a subject they both know from 
A to Zy there is very little left for us to say. That it is 
authoritative is obviouSy and we believe it will be accepted as the most 
valuable contribution to a subject that is all-important to athletes. 

Illustratedy 4s. 6d. 
by 

H. M. ABRAHAMS & DR. ADOLF ABRAHAMS 
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ESSAYS (23^ BELLES LETTRES 


between the Wars 

H. W. Nepinson is the doyen of war correspondents and^ 
dVx^ithout question^ the greatest journalist of our time. Few if 
any men have had a more varied and adventurous life. This 
collection of articles reveals one of the most courageous and independent 
minds of the age^ and a personality richer than any other in the ^eat 
qualities of sincerity^ loyalty^ generosity^ and compassion, los, 6d, 

by 

HENRY W. NEVINSON 

With an Introduction by H. M. TOMLINSON 


Collected Essays and Observations 

A very full life has accorded "Lord Hewart little time for the gentler art 
•^^of writings hut the essays which he has chosen to publish have been 
widely read and appreciated^ and this^ his latest volume^ will appeal 
to many readers, los, 6d. 

by 

LORD HEWART 

(JLord Cbitf Jus/iee of England) 


POLITICAL 


COMMERCIAL 


The Total War 

J n this vigorous and outspoken book General Tudendorff^ one of 
the last survivors of the great military figures of the war^ has written 
a trenchant and fearless study of war in general and Germany's present 
position in particular, 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF 


Company Finance 


TJampus as a novelist^ as a journalist^ and as one of the most 
expert of writers on financial matters^ Collin Brooks contributes 
one of the soundest and most comprehensive volumes on Company 
Finance yet written, 

COLLIN ^BROOKS 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Devilish but True: 

The Doctor hooks at Spiritualism 

T^r. Dearden tries to show that Spiritualism is merely a modern 
hJ representative of Witchcraft^ and that the two are simply the 
ancient and modern interpretations of certain errors to which 
the human mind has been exposed throughout the ages. With this in 
view he ffves accounts of incidents from the literature of Witchcraft and 
Spiritualism respectively. He goes on to describe some cases which have 
come under his own observation and which^ while apparently of a super- 
natural character^ are capable of being explained along perfectly well- 
recogii^ed psychological lines. Illustrated^ 15^. 

HAROLD DEARDEN 

Authot of Such Women are Dangerous, Queer "People, etc. 


The History of Keligion 



Great Britain will be a somewhat unique one supplying a ^eat 
need. 


The claims in this comprehensive and illuminating volume are set out 
quite impartially^ and readers can judge for themselves of their value. 

Illustrated^ i8j-. 


What Shall We Name the Baby ? 



may be a lifelong asset ; if ill-selected a lifelong handicap. This 
book — the first authoritative one on the subject at a popular price — 
is intended as a suggestive guide. Illustrated^ 5 j*. 


hj 

WINTHROP AMES 
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OUTSTANDING 


AUTUMN 


SUCCESSES 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


It Was Such Fun 
by Mrs. Hwfa Williams 

18s. illustrated 

“a very brilliant patch-work 
quilt pieced together from 
rich bits of material gathered 
from all over the world.*' — 
The Times. 

A Story-Teller Tells the 
Truth 

by Berta Ruck 

18s. illustrated 

“has the art of interesting us 
by the very infectiousness of 
an enthusiasm that is refresh- 
ingly frank." — Sunday Times. 


My Joyful Life 

by C. J. Cutclijfe Hyne 

18s. illustrated 

“highly recommended . to any 
reader who likes life and likes 
it alive.*' — Country Life. 

My Own Trumpet 
by Dion Clayton CaUhrop 

15s. illustrated 

“nothing in his life has be- 
come T^itn better than this 
account of it. . . . Indeed one 
cannot easily recollect any- 
body who has done so much.** 
— James Agate in the Daily 
Express. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Marconi — Master of Space 
by B. L. Jacot D. M. B, 
Collier 

18s. illustrated 

“an interesting and useful 
account both of Marconi’s 
work and private hfe.*' — 
Morning Post. 


Rachel, the Immortal 
by Bernald Falk 

“an imusually interesting piece 
of research . . . deals fascina- 
tingly with the various sides 
of her character." — Daily Tele- 
graph. 


TRAVEL 


Tickets, Please 
by V.C. Buckley 

12s. 6d. illustrated 

“a book packed with infor- 
mation and pleasant reminis- 
cence . . . every actual or 
potential globe-trotter wiU re- 
joice in it.** — Sunday Times. 


Abyssinian Adventure 
by Geoffrey Harmsworth 

“gives a witty and sympa- 
thetic account of the people 
and places he saw . . . full of 
insight and sound observa- 
tion ’* — Spectator. 


POLITICAL 

This, Our Army. By Capi. J. R. Kennedy, M.C., R.A. 
(retd,), p.s.c. 

“a searching and vehement criticism of the present state 
of the Army,*' — The Times. 
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HUTCHIblSON’S 


A to Z 

TIME ■ TABLES 


LONDON to ALL BRITAIN 
and ABROAD 

b' 

TRAIN, COACH, AIR, SBA 

*‘Undoid)fedlj the cheapest and most complete gdde 
to modem travel jet published " — Sunday Referee. 

" 7 / was not until yesterday that I discovered the 
first really comprehensive time-table, a foolproof 
affair for the likes of you ... all that its title 
promises . . . contains all the fireside traveller 
needs ... 997 blissful pages.” 

— Spike Hughes (Daily Herald). 
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order with your newsagent now 

monthly 
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AIDE-dc-CAMP’S LIBRARY 


Accn. No.... 



1. Books may be retained for a peribd not 
exceeding lifteen days. 





